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TWICE A YEAR 


A SEMI-ANNUAL JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, THE ARTS 
AND CIVIL LIBERTIES—IN BOOK FORM 


A word of explanation beyond that contained in our editorial statement 
may help to clarify for our readers what our general purpose is in pub- 
lishing TWICE A YEAR at this time, and what in particular has determined 
the plan of our first issue. 


The first issue of TWICE A YEAR had gone to press before Munich. In 
fact, it had been prepared in the year preceding that crucial event. 
It is not strange however that it should be concerned to so great an 
extent with war. For everyone had been constantly haunted by questions 
pertaining to war long before Munich. 


How to avert war? How to be clear about what one might do in the 
event that war were to descend upon us? Munich or its equivalent was 
inevitable. But even now we are not clear about how actually to avert 
war nor about what we might do if there were a war—as a nation and 
as individuals. 

Nor can one even begin to think about such problems clearly, as isolated 
phenomena. For the possibility of making decisions in case of war that 
might be minority decisions, brings us to the entire question of civil 
liberties. And, in turn, matters pertaining to civil liberties depend upon 
what form of government can guarantee such liberties most effectively. 
Further, the necessity to maintain one's integrity is not confined merely 
to matters of war and peace... . 


The concept of democracy seems to us to be the most ideal concept 
towards which to direct our efforts in so far as government is concerned. 
But as is well known, even in democracies—no matter how little apparent 
coercion of minorities there may be by the state—in a time of crisis 
a democracy is almost inevitably transformed into a dictatorship. So 
the individual, no matter how pacifist or militant; how liberal or conser- 
vative he may think himself in times of peace, often finds himself forced 
or feeling as if he were forced to act in a manner quite contrary to that 
in which he had anticipated that he would act and feel in a time 
of crisis. 

In no sense, therefore, do we intend to devote TWICE A YEAR exclusively 
to any one point upon which we have touched: neither to war, to anti- 
dictatorship issues, to civil liberties, nor to matters of personal integrity 
in any one field. But to all such matters—and to the interrelationships 
existing between them. Hence the form that our first issue has taken— 
and in related ways, that of future issues. 


The War-time Letters of RILKE, the Austrian poet who lived during the 
World War period—we are printing in English for the first time. The 
publication of the letter to Van Wyck Brooks from Randolph BOURNE, 
(1918}—and the reprinting of passages from Bourne's “War and The 
Intellectuals” (1919), we hope will help to bring Bourne to the attention 
of those who may have forgotten this distinguished American writer, 
whose stand during the war isolated him, and whose work is now unknown 
to the young. We feel that the two statements of Roger BALDWIN, 
(1918-1938)—so long a champion of civil liberties in America, and a 
conscientious objector during the war, should be put on record and read 
at this time. And on the other hand there is THOREAU'S Plea for John 
Brown—who although a pacifist and determined never to bear arms, 
did bear arms in order to maintain his self-respect according to his own 
vision of the wrongs that he felt must be righted at the time of the Civil 
War. There is MALRAUX in our own day, examining the crisis in Spain, 
attempting to interpret what it represents. There is SILONE, who has 
written wisely against dictatorship in all forms. There is the attempt of 
such men as T. V. SMITH to repeal the Espionage Laws. There is such 
a man as STIEGLITZ fighting to uphold quality in workmanship—and 
integrity and reality of expression. There are CUMMINGS and KAFKA 
and NIN, ENTERS, OLSON, BRANT, PATCHEN and the rest—each 


doing likewise, each in his or her own way. 


The problems involved in any such presentation are complex—almost 
overwhelming in the scope of what they touch upon. Yet the moment 
one becomes dogmatic about such problems one runs the risk of denying 
the very principles one wishes to uphold. The moment one offers over- 
simplified solutions one runs the risk of misleading. The moment one 
becomes defeatist—cynical—because of the complexities involved, one 
becomes dangerously destructive. But there is the voice of the artist in 
life, pursuing his lonely course, affirming and re-affirming his faith, no 
matter how contrary to majority decisions it may be. And so often, after 
periods of crisis have passed, such voices help to make available a vision 
upon which civilizations that have been temporarily crushed are rebuilt. 
It is the role of such individuals to stand seemingly apart at certain times. 
We must not misconceive the role such individuals play. Nor must we 
ignore their challenge. ... 


Hence the to us logical interrelationships presented in TWICE A YEAR, 
and further explained in the editorial statement contained in the first 
issue, as in the material itself that we are publishing. 


TWICE A YEAR would not have come to fruition with- 
out the faith and the affirmation of Alfred Stieglitz. But 
that is not why it is dedicated to him. 


Stieglitz has said: To show the moment to itself is to 
liberate the moment. 


And Twice A Year is dedicated to Stieglitz because he is 
one of the great liberators, one of the great spiritual 
forces of our time. 


Twice A Year is further dedicated to those who 
speak in its pages—and to what is spoken about in 
them. 
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TWICE A YEAR 


TWICE A YEAR will be issued in the Fall and Spring of each 
year. 
TWICE A YEAR wishes to attempt a clarification of those prob- 
lems relating to man’s struggle to attain a balance between the 
good of the individual and that of society. Twick A YEAR affirms 
that the individual should be given the opportunity to maintain 
his integrity, not only where matters of “speech, conscience, press,” 
work, war . . are concerned, but in every realm of experience 
and expression. 
TWICE A YEAR therefore opposes all political dictatorship; af- 
firms the democratic method of government; affirms the spirit of 
a John Brown,—forced to defend a principle,—as well as the 
Tolstoyan tradition of non-resistance: according to the spirit of 
the individual and the nature of the principle or oppression in- 
volved. 
TWICE A YEAR prefers, however, that the material it print speak 
for itself. . . . Therefore a title has been chosen that shall neither 
label nor limit the contents. Even a broadly suggestive term might 
tempt one to judge what one reads on the basis of whether it cor- 
responds to the title, rather than for itself. Twicr A YEAR wishes to 
remain free of all restricting formulae. 
TWICE A YEAR will devote special sections to LITERATURE, 
the Arts and Crvit Lipertigs. It will publish new work; re- 
print material that is out of print or inaccessible, and translate 
work that is not available in English. It will contain bibliog- 
raphies pertaining to the material published and reproduc- 
tions of works of art. It will list written and other work in 
the arts, as well as material relating to civil liberties that it 
wishes to recommend rather than review. 
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RAINER MARIA RILKE: 
SOME WAR-TIME LETTERS 
Translated by M. D. Herter Norton 


(Translator’s Note: The following excerpts from letters Rilke 
wrote during the war years have been selected, not so much for 
whatever they may contain of wisdom or poetic expression, but to 
show the state of his own mind during this period: the rapid 
change he underwent after his reaction to the first excitement of 
the war; how his dismay at the cruelty and confusion of it helped 
to render the poet in him speechless for many years; how he never- 
theless characteristically held to his own point of view throughout 
war and revolution and in spite of everything retained his belief in 
the capacity of humanity to create for itself a better future.) 


(Assumption Day [z5 August] 1914, from Munich, to Thankmar 
Freiherr von Miinchhausen) 


Your mother could have done nothing kinder than to send me 
this envelope, in which I now hastily enclose this greeting, with 
a couple of verses* from the early days of this appalling August. 

. . . I had already learned of the fine chance for you to take 
part as ensign in the activity of this world-year; nobody has it 
harder than the man who remains behind inactive: will he be at 
all able to grasp the new time to come afterwards, that will be so 
different?— 

Now your unsettled plans have been taken off your shoulders by 
a settled common destiny—I can imagine that this is an unforget- 
table joy, thus all at once to be involved in One power and One 
emotion, especially after the many-minded times that have long 
since confused and wearied all of us. 


* Two of the “Fiinf Gesainge, August 1914,” first published in the Insel-Almanach 
for 1915, now G. W., III. 
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(On the same day, to the young man’s mother, Anna Freifrau von 
Miinchhausen) 


who: who would have thought it! And now one thinks nothing 
else than this, and all former things have as it were passed out of 
mind, are separated from one through abysses and heights of no 
longer feelable feeling. .. . 

The high heart of all those who are out there must sustain us 
over the still water of not-knowing and not-grasping which some- 
times threatens to engulf even me... . 


(August 29, 1914, from Irschenhausen, to the same) 


. . . Could I but soon again send him something from a more 
uplifted heart; he is riding forth there so bold and gloriously- 
young, really it is wonderful, this ancient knight’s destiny upon a 
young man of today, unawares. 

Gradually I am beginning to find my having stayed back, behind 
so much break-up, bewildering and vexatious: in the first days my 
spirit went along with the general current, could in its own way 
join in; then, as one unspeakably isolated, I remembered myself, 
my old heart as it had been hitherto (which I cannot give up), and 
now I’m having a hard time to find, singly across this span, the 
valid, if possible somehow fruitful, attitude towards the monstrous 
generality. Happy those that are in it, carried away by it, drowned 
out by it. 

Until now I have, in spite of circumstances, lived according to | 
my plans; was in Munich to confer with and be treated by my 
doctor, came out here Monday on his advice; but this is now the 
most unendurable of all, to side with unsuspecting nature and 
take care of one’s self. While I am trying it, an impatience and a 
discontent are growing in my breast which I shall not long be 
able to stand. Probably I shall go back to Munich after all and 
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then to Bohemia to my friends there*: to see if I can’t make myself 
a little useful from there and leave ‘“‘convalescing” and ‘“‘getting 
strong” for later, until we (when?) are across the terrible mountain- 
range in the unforeseeable future which no one can imagine to 
himself. 


(17 September, 1914, from the same address, to Thankmar von 
Miinchhausen) 


. . . Your dear mother writes me that you never got it [my 
letter]. I have been considering whether I would copy the poems 
for you again, and cannot bring myself to do it; for they date from 
the very first August days. (Where are they?) Then we all threw 
ourselves into that suddenly set-up and opened universal heart,— 
now, where each of us too is separate—we have probably to survive 
and endure the contrary: the rebound from the universal heart 
into our surrendered, deserted, unutterably own heart. I am filled 
and shaken by the thought, my dear fellow, how much all our posi- 
tions may be the same,—yours, restlessly riding out there, and 
ours, restless, here. For what is apparent external security when 
there is all this life and death extremity in one’s innermost being. 

My dear, we shall survive it! And then it will be one power 
more in us, and our heart shall have grown more mighty through 
it and all that we can feel more holy and more pure and more 
obligating. 


(12 October, 1914, from Munich, to Alfred Walther Heymel) 


. . . Perhaps these changing destinies are leading us also, each 
individual of us that is left behind, to make most unheard-of 
demands upon ourselves; perhaps they are preparing us too for a 
new presence of mind and presence of heart—this much everyone 
feels, that life is cut to allow for growth and that one may vigor- 
ously put on weight before one fills it out entirely. 


* Princess Marie von Thurn und Taxis-Hohenlohe. 
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(21 October, 1914, from Munich, to Helene von Nostitz) 


. . . Who might say what is really happening to us now and as 
what sort of people those who survive this year will later show 
themselves. To me it is an unspeakable suffering and for weeks I 
have been understanding and envying those who died before it, 
that they have no longer had to experience it from here; for some- 
where in space there will surely be places from which this mon- 
strosity still appears natural, as one of the rhythmic convulsions of 
the universe which is assured in its being, even where we succumb. 
And indeed we are penetrating under, into the most extant—here 
one must look upon the fullness of destruction and suddenly know 
something of death, perhaps this is what is meant by the terrible 
war, perhaps this experiment is going on before some unsuspected 
observer, if it is thinkable that there are unconfused eyes, the 
seeing, experienced eyes of the investigator who is examining this 
like a hardest sort of stone, and confirming the existence of a 
further degree of hardness of life under this up-boiling death. 


(6 November, 1914, from Munich, to Karl and Elisabeth v.d. 
Heydt) 


. . . You ask after me, sincerely concerned. So I will just quickly 
relate that, without presentiment, I left Paris on the goth of July; 
for two months, as I thought, leaving all my possessions behind me 
in customary fashion. These I have long since and freely aban- 
doned to fate, since it is absolutely not for me to take possession 
literally. ‘Two or three things, it is true, the Daguerreotype of my 
father, an old picture of Christ that I have had standing before me 
since boyhood, and certain letters and particular irreplaceable 
books among all my several hundred, still follow me from afar and 
wave farewell, and I wave to them. But that will pass and it abso- 
lutely does not depend on the individual, learn as one may, even 
if I do not see the joint action on which it might depend; it prob- 
ably doesn’t matter at all anyway, but instead fate is right and 
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behind fate the all-surviving stars. Everything visible has simply 
been cast once again into the boiling abysses, to be melted down. 
The past remains behind, the future hesitates, the present is with- 
out foundation; but hearts, should they not possess the powers of 
soaring and maintain themselves among the great clouds? In the 
first days of August the phenomenon of the war, of the war-god, 
seized me (in the Insel-War-Almanach you will find a few poems 
that came out of this experience), now the war has long since 
become invisible to me, a spirit of tribulation, no longer a god but 
the unchaining of a god over the peoples. Nor is more to be done 
now, save that the soul endure, and misery and evil are perhaps 
not any more present than before, only more graspable, more 
active, more apparent. For the misery in which mankind has daily 
lived since the beginning is really not to be increased through any 
circumstances. But increases of understanding are indeed there in 
the unspeakable misery of being man and perhaps all this is leading 
thereto; so much destruction—as though new ascents were seek- 
ing—distance and space for their course. 

. . . I hope we shall see each other soon in days when we can 
breathe again; perhaps we are all learners, and if we hold through 
there will afterwards be heart-holidays as never yet. 


(78 November, 1914, from Frankfort a.M., to Clara Rilke) 


P.S.: Last evening too I heard a singularly moving account, an 
officer of Huzzars, who was among the first to be wounded before 
Longwy—it does matter, hearing real voices—and the Cornet is 
touchingly interwoven with it all, the Huzzar officer, without 
knowing me, asked me, did I know this ballad . . . ?! And then 
what recognition, that it should be I myself that wrote it. 


(29 January, 1915, from Munich, to Hanna Wolff) 


. . . The uncertainty out there, this flickering world in which 
one can place no object, no word even, without its casting the 
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unquietest shadows, gives me the most unconditional need to draw 
myself in, perhaps thus one may arrive at some further inward 
place, where one has never oneself been, and from there out be 
stable. . . . Who would have thought, when in the beginning of 
August we strolled from the English Gardens through the excited 
city, that for so many months the anomaly then beginning would 
still be unresolved over us and right. Be right for how long—and 
so much wrong! .. . 


(4 February, 1915, from Munich, to Anna Freifrau von Miinch- 
hausen) 


. more and more, the longer this anomaly in our life con- 
tinues, am I losing the inner connection with my nature, and this 
condition leads to a silentness inwardly and outwardly, to an in- 
sensibility, of which I daily complain and which I still cannot 
overcome. So I am silent towards you too. But when news of you 
comes, like the card recently and now your good letter, I feel it in 
all my apathy as one of the signs by which one survives . . . 


(8 February, 1915, from Irschenhausen, to Ludwig von Ficker) 


. . . I would have written you long ago, if the weight of the 
time did not lie upon the slightest communication and expression, 
so that I cannot write a word without disproportionate effort: 
from this I would not shy off if I did not have to fear that this 
striving against intangible and unsurveyable obstacles cancels and 
outweighs, as it were, the very content of what is written; since 
indeed an inner single-minded impulse is not there which would 
drive the laboriously enforced exercise into a clean expression, the 
mere being-able-to-write being phenomenon enough. 

So I kept silence. But I am grateful to you for yourself giving 
up silence in order to remind me of my promised contribution to 
the “Brenner.’’* I could send you something at once from among 


* Publication of the Brenner-Verlag, Innsbruck, of which von Ficker was editor. 
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my papers, a few verses; meantime as I still have ten days’ grace, 
or at least a week’s, I will let it depend on whether some poem or 
other may not come into being, a new one, for now,—even though 
it be no more than the noise with which a piece of silence breaks 
off from the great mass of silentness in me. . . 


(28 June, 1915, from Munich, to Thankmar Freiherr von Miinch- 
hausen) 


. . . For such a good thing as meeting again, must in these 
times have a sweetness that one would not otherwise ascribe to it; 
the appalling calamity creates a new scale of sensation, since it 
reaches so deep down, it also rises higher; is it more too, what we 
feel? Or do we simply read life’s degrees in Fahrenheit instead of 
the usual Réaumur? 

Such as we, my dear friend, who have remained so entirely non- 
combatant have much time for doubting: probably, such as we 
say to ourselves, all misery is always there and all distress even to 
the extremest. The whole of distress is always in use among men, 
all there is of it, a constant, as there is also a constant of happiness; 
only the distribution varies. Anyone who may not have known 
there was so much distress—it would be his turn now to be 
shocked. But who, truly alive, has not known that? Wonderful 
indeed is the manifestness of the endurance, the acceptance, the 
carrying through of so much distress on every side, among all. 
Greatness comes to light, steadfastness, strength, a standing-up-to- 
life quand-méme—, but how much in such behavior is bitter 
constraint, is desperation, is (already already) habit? And that such 
greatness appears and holds good, can that at all in any way dimin- 
ish the pain over the fact that such confusion, such not-knowing- 
which-way-to-turn, the whole sad man-made complication of this 
provoked fate, that exactly this nothing-but-immitigableness was 
necessary to force out evidences of whole-hearted courage, devo- 
tion and bigness? While we, the arts, the theatre, called nothing 
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forth in these very same people, brought nothing to rise and 
flower, were unable to change anyone. What is our métier else 
than purely and largely and freely to set forth opportunities for 
change,—did we do this so badly, so half-way, so little convinced 
and convincing? That has been question, that has been pain for 
almost a year, and task that one should do it more forcefully, more 
unrelentingly. How?! 

Dear Thankmar, that’s how things look with me, inwardly. Out- 
wardly I am preparing to go to the country, if I can find a little 
cottage (for me alone) such as I am looking for; meanwhile sitting 
here in the apartment of friends* (who have gone to the country) 
with the finest Picasso (the “Saltimbanques”), in which there is so 
much Paris that, for moments, I forget... . 


(9 July, 1915, from Munich, to Princess Marie von Thurn und 
Taxis-Hohenlohe) 


. . » Thank God, I said, thought, felt at the news about Duinot 
and still dared not answer Thank God aloud to you, for so long as 
havoc is in the world, who may breathe freely, who may consider 
anything safe, protected, rescued? In personal matters as well as in 
general it is a giving up, an offering of all possession, at what cost? 
At what cost; if only there were not that question, who would not 
cast off everything that was his and himself into the bargain, if he 
but understood, if he but guessed, that a pure surviving needs such 
underpinnings in order to raise itself the higher?—We, some of 
us, have long been feeling continuities that have nothing in com- 
mon with the course of history; even over the present vicissitude 
the furthest past and the furthest future will come to an under- 
standing, but we, constrained between yesterday and tomorrow, 
we, shall we ever again simply, quietly, serenely take part in the 


* Frau Hertha Koenig, Widenmayerstrasse 32 iii, where he stayed in the beginning 
of October. 


t The castle, where the first two Elegies had been written, was later severely 
damaged. 
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swing of great affairs? Or remain frightened below with the stamp 
of a period on our shoulders, co-knowers of unforgettable details, 
co-responsible for the big as for the merely fearful, used up by 
this endurance and performance and persistence—; shall we not 
then later too, as we are learning to do now, defer all understand- 
ing, hold what is human to be inextricable, history to be a primeval 
forest to the soil of which we never reach because it lies, layer on 


layer, unendingly, upon tumbled stuff, an apparition on the back 
of destruction—? 


(z2 July, 915, from Munich, to Helene von Nostitz) 


. . . Yesterday, Sunday, came your letter, I should have an- 
swered it that same evening but before I can persuade my pen— 
writing now means somehow prevailing over oneself, for what to 
write when everything one touches is unspeakable, unrecognizable, 
when nothing belongs to one, no feeling, no hope; when an enor- 
mous provision, gotten I know not where, of suffering, despair, sac- 
rifice and misery is used up in large amounts, as though everybody 
were somewhere in the whole mass, and the single person nowhere; 
nowhere any longer is the measure of the individual heart ap- 
plicable which used to be the unit of the earth and the heavens 
and all expanses and abysses. What used the cry of a drowning 
man to mean—even if it was the village idiot, who with a suddenly 
sharper cry reached out of the water, everybody flew to the scene 
and was on his side and against his sinking, and the swiftest risked 
his life for him. How immemorial everything has become, 
Heiligendamm,* times, like childhood itself, so remote and inno- 
cent, who will ever feel again!? You say that “one now feels 
Beethoven and the stars more deeply and more overpoweringly”; 
that is perhaps because (as you write) a personal sorrow has come 
to you out of the continuously common lot—perhaps that helps—, 
it is not so with me, for me all that, all that is biggest and most 
stirring, remains attached to the other world, the earlier, the former 

* Where Rilke had spent some time in July-August, 1913. 
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world, in which I had long been a sufferer, but never a numb 
person, never an emptied-out person, never a person shouted at 
who does not understand. The longer it lasts,—the disturbing 
thing is not the fact of this war, but that it is being used and 
exploited in a business-ridden, a nothing but human world, that 
the god himself, once someone has flung it into that world, cannot 
call it back, because people cling to it greedily, with all the weight 
of their heavy conscience. Man-work, as everything has already 
been man-work in the last decades, bad work, work for profit, save 
for a few painful voices and pictures, save for a few warning 
figures, a few zealous individuals who clung to their own hearts, 
which stood against the stream. Rodin, as often, as always, re- 
peated words of disapprobation, mistrust for the course of things; 
it was even too much for me that he always did it with the same 
expressions. I took it for weariness and yet it was judgment. And 
Cézanne, the old man, when one told him of outside affairs, and 
he could break out in the quiet streets of Aix and shriek at his 
companion: ‘“‘Le monde, c’est terrible . . .” As of a prophet one 
thinks of him, and longs for one who will cry and howl like that— 
but they all went away beforehand, those old men who would have 
had the power to weep now before the peoples. . . . 


(19 July, 1915, from Munich, to Elsa Bruckmann) 


. . . I have, since our understanding on the telephone, been 
discovering more and more thoroughly that I aroused your kind 
enthusiasm with the most irresponsible precipitancy—: we must 
give up the reading we had planned or at least postpone it over 
the summer; I am really in no condition now to undertake it. I 
wrote you, as the impulse came up, at a time when I chanced to be 
reading the “Stundenbuch,” but this very impulse, as direct as it 
was unforeseen, is not easily transposed and gathered together for 
a particular evening, at least not as I see things at present. What 
I was appealing to with that recent reading was the multitude in 
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me and it is before this and no other whatsoever that I shall have 
to conduct and to bear myself. Of this I have only gradually be- 
come aware in the last few days, and by way of the realization that 
I could read scarcely a third of the “Stundenbuch” before an in- 
vited public without letting myself in for a few preliminary 
explanations about the inner occasion for this reading. Consider- 
ing how this introduction would have to be shaped up, I set in 
motion such a mass of carefully saved, hitherto unlooked-at ideas 
and feelings, that I saw at once the ordering of a few words would 
bring about such an immense reordering and rearranging in my- 
self, a process so laborious and multifarious that I could only dare 
to undertake it independently of any date or purpose. But even 
assuming it were carried out, under pressure, within this week and 
that I could cast some of its results into my address, then this in 
turn would become something else than a mere explanation of the 
“Stundenbuch”; it would, even if it did not presume to touch 
upon present conditions, nevertheless bring up such implicit con- 
tradictions to them, one after another, that it would have small 
chance to avoid offending the censor; to speak out in terms 
trimmed to suit the censor would be painful to me, as indeed on 
the other hand too it would hardly become me to let things come 
to the point of inveighing against such a situation. Because even 
starting from my innermost, to me most immediate convictions, 
still I do know myself entirely unauthorized to give out such 
impulses otherwise than enciosed in the hardest production, where, 
God willing, they are then removed from every censorship in the 
world and of such incomprehensible influence that no hand can 
halt their working. Until then—until I have got so far—I am (it is 
again clear to me) assigned to that resolute silence which for many 
months has been my, my most special business. It was more than 
a velleity which allowed me to disturb you, it was a strong wish to 
take part with others and in their fate at least momentarily, but on 
looking at it more closely I have to take wishes of this sort as not 
exactly mine. Forgive me, then I shall not come to the war-relief 
tomorrow ... 
21 
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(2 August, 1915, from Munich, to Princess Marie von Thurn und 
Taxis-Hohenlohe) 


. . . Munich is getting empty, I imagine it has just about its 
usual summer appearance. I have outwardly the most even days, 
but inwardly it’s an abyss, one is living on the edge, and below 
there lie, perhaps in pieces, who knows, the things of one’s former 
life. Was that it? I say to myself a hundred times, was it that, which 
in these last years has been lying upon us as a monstrous pressure, 
this frightful future that now constitutes our cruel present?; I have 
to think of how I one day said to Marthe: Marthe, il y aura devant 
moi que des désastres, des terreurs, d’angoisses indicibles; c’est avec 
vous que finessent les bontés de ma vie—, it came out of me just 
like that, as though in the midst of a calm the impact of a storm 
had torn it out of me, I pricked up my ears as I heard myself say 
it, I was thinking only of my own curiously collapsing destiny and 
did not guess that the world as a whole would be bringing forth 
destruction. And Marthe made an unforgettable gesture of taking- 
me-under-protection. Now for the first time do I realize it, it was 
just like that that those two powerful old men went around, 
Tolstoi and Cézanne, and uttered warnings and threats, like 
prophets of an ancient covenant that is soon to be broken—and 
they did not want to live to see that break. Whatever comes, the 
worst of it is that a certain innocence of life in which after all we 
grew up, will never exist for any of us again. The years ahead of 
us, many as they are, what will it be but, with trembling knees, a 
descent from this mountain of pain, up which we are still being 
dragged ever further .. . 


(? August, 1915, from Munich, to Princess Marie von Thurn und 
Taxis-Hohenlohe) 


. . » Your letters belong for me among the very very few things 
that signify a continuity between what has been and what is to be, 
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I hold onto them, so to speak, in crossing over,—if I only knew 
whither. My not having written comes from this very reserve and 
reluctance of my nature, from which I can wrest nothing, unless 
it be a misgiving or a complaint, and how should I want to come 
to you with such things! Even to come in joy over the so far good 
condition of Duino has no sense—for . . . sense will come back 
into our rejoicing and hoping and suffering when we once more 
have to do with more comprehensible, more human matters. Ah 
Princess, a few years earlier and I might have been able to bring 
up in my heart, then not yet so downfallen, visions that would 
have withstood even such a time, a Stundenbuch state of mind 
which would have had the power to set on an equality with the 
simply incomprehensible that which in its essence transcends all 
understanding; for what do I seek more than the one point, that 
of the Old Testament, at which the terrible coincides with the 
greatest, and to show it up now—, that would have been like 
the lifting of a monstrance over all those who were fallen and 
again and again rising up. For even though no one cares to admit 
it openly, consolations would be needed, the great inexhaustible 
consolations, the possibilities of which I have often felt at the 
bottom of my heart, almost frightened to be containing them, the 
boundless, in so limited a vessel. For it is certain that the divinest 
consolation is contained in humanity, we would not be able to do 
much with the consolation of a god; rather our eye would only 
have to be a trace more seeing, our ear more receptive, the taste of 
a fruit would have to penetrate us more completely, we would have 
to endure more odor, and in touching and being touched be more 
aware and less forgetful—: in order promptly to absorb out of our 
immediate experiences consolations that would be more con- 
vincing, more preponderant, more true than all the suffering that 
can ever shake us to our very depths. Not in the sense of the 
“Unbekannte*,” probably, but in a still much freer, less detached 
sense do we live, deeply belonging in the most tremendous tides; 


* The “Unknown,” the reference being to a planchette experiment, described 
by the Princess Marie of Thurn and Taxis in her “Erinnerungen an Rilke” (p. 61 ff.), 
in which the spirit of an unknown woman appears to have taken a conspicuous part. 
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I often have to turn, asking what force is perhaps now passing 
there behind me to its work, each to its work, and the way of’so 
many leads through the center of our heart (qui n’est pas une 
auberge, mais un fameux carrefour quand-méme—). Dear Prin- 
cess, how have I not misused this heart of mine, that it now gives 
no witness of our consolableness! I have so often in these last years 
spoken complainingly to you of this heart, revilingly, degrading 
it among the least—, but still always too kind, still always too 
hopeful. Could I say of it that it overflows with bitterness, that it 
is numb with pain, but no, as though its contents were simply 
balled into formless lumps, thus do I carry it about. There is a 
way out, to call this sick, and some days too I am nothing but that, 
sick, that is a small matter, and I imagine that the good Stauffen- 
berg* might have been able to change that; for it was to that end 
after all that I came here. A year ago,—this year! You can see, 
beloved Princess, today I am not to be borne with, I wish we were 
sitting in your boudoir in Duino or up in the retreat in the chapel, 
where I read aloud to you out of my pocket note-book, for to 
groan orally does still show consideration, but to groan on paper is 
cowardly, I know—and yet . . 

Princess, I have been puzzling in silence like all the world over 
the common future, that of all of us, although I am tied to fewer 
assumptions than any man on the street, for history is dark to me, 
also I suspect that it is not history at all that one might know and 
draw conclusions from, but an odd selection from chance happen- 
ings and those determined by natural law, in which man knows 
himself because the continual confusion of the two is his most 
intimate emotion. But now it is so suddenly, overtakingly autumn, 
here at least, I see from unfamiliar windows the tree-covered banks 
of the Isar turning yellow, and the yellows, under the cold rain, 
are not increasing gradually but already next-to-last tones are 
there, then comes the falling of the leaves. These rainy nights and 
this winter at the threshold—, and the widespread need suddenly 


* The doctor friend, Freiherr von Stauffenberg, under whose advice Rilke had 
placed himself. 
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contracts into my very own, into helplessness before my own to- 
morrow and day-after-tomorrow,—whither, whither? One Munich 
year is over, I have not done much with it. On the contrary, I 
seem to myself to have retrogressed in every respect, how shall 
I now do better? My inner world is so inhospitable that I simply 
cannot undertake to lead you about in it, yes it is probably ob- 
structed and impassable,—restons dehors. My whole cognizance is 
limited to the highly negative realization that I should no longer 
stay in Munich, the people here make too many demands on one, 
one has to be finished or pass oneself off as such,—et moi, si j’ai 
encore quelque avenir, ce sera en recommencant humblement 
que j’y parviendrai, for whatever in my books may count as (to a 
certain extent) finished, that too is over for me, since five years 
ago, since Malte Laurids closed himself to behind me, I stand 
here as a beginner, as one, to be sure, who is not beginning. So to 
begin—but how?! .. . 


(22 August, 1915, from Munich, to Fraulein A. Baumgarten) 


. . . How much hushing-up in the cities, how much dissipation 
of the worst sort, what hypocrisy in undistorted living-along, sup- 
ported by greedy literature and pitiable theatre and flattered by 
the irritating press, which surely is much at fault for this war and 
even more at fault for duplicity and lying and falsification making 
this monstrous event into a sickness, where it might have been 
allowed to be a pure frenzy. But news reported overhastily, falsely, 
in a spirit of hate and without the least responsibility, the wicked 
lie has surely for a year often been the cause of actual happenings, 
lies by the hundred have put facts by the thousand into the world, 
and now the grandeur, the sacrifice, the resolution, that 1s con- 
tinually happening, is tied in to the welter of misery and untruth, 
swallowed up by the “enterprise” of this war, which must bring: 
gain—fame? Oh no, all these conceptions have grown meaningless 
in newspaper use,—the world has fallen into the hands of men. 
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. . . What a helplessness this will make afterwards, when all 
the accepted orthodox concepts are taken off the pedestals upon 
which they have been exhibited, and the bewildered survivors 
will want to attach themselves again to the abandoned laws of 
innermost being. Can no one then check and prevent it? Why are 
there not a few, three, five, ten, who stand together and cry in the 
public squares: Enough! and who will be shot down and at least 
have given their lives that it should be enough, while those out 
there are now succumbing only so that the frightful thing shall go 
on and on and there shall be no taking account of destruction. 
Why is there not one who cannot endure it any more, will not 
endure it any more; did he but cry out for one night in the midst 
of the untrue, flag-hung city, cry out and not let himself be pacified, 
who might therefore call him liar? How many are holding this cry 
back with difficulty—or no? If I am mistaken and there are not 
many who could cry like that, then I do not understand human 
beings and am not one myself and have nothing in common with 
them. 


(26 November, 1915, from Munich, to Princess Marie von Thurn 
und Taxis-Hohenlohe) 


. . . Since I have been here in this quieter more remote house,* 
I have remembered many things, have inwardly lived back through 
and beyond much, and then work was very near, indeed it was 
really here already, two or three things I might read you. But now: 
news!: I am between two examinations, imagine it, and the first 
has resulted in my being ordered to Turnau on January 4th. Now 
of course my physical capacity, especially with the approach of 
winter, is so minimal and precarious that possibly the next exam- 
ination will correct this first result again. Nothing remains but to 


* Villa Alberti, Keferstrasse 11, whither Rilke moved on leaving the Koenigs’ 
apartment in Widenmayerstrasse. 
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wait. That I wish God might leave me to my work as long as 
possible, especially now that I have just had the taste of it on my 
lips again, no one will hold against me who knows how I stand 
towards that work and who realizes that in it I ama power and a 
glory and outside of it not even a little force. So God help [us] to 
our proper use... . 


(15 February, 1916, from Munich, to Anna Freifrau von Miinch- 
hausen:) 


. in Vienna since December, mobilized myself since the be- 
ginning of January, I was and am withdrawn from everything that 
is mine, buried under the landslide of the common destiny. 

Now I have succeeded in being sent here ‘“‘on service” for four 
days, in the uniform of a Landswehr infantryman, which I am.* 
All my mail for two months lay on my desk, heaping it over and 
Velo et 

For three weeks I took part in barrack and field training; now 
I am sitting, idle for the present, in the War Archives and accom- 
modating myself spiritually no more easily, I fear, to what is ex- 
pected of me here than physically to the former. But one has to 
carry on with patience, with as much forgetting as possible of 
everything that one is. When will one be it again? As whom 
finally. ... 


(18 May, 1917, from Munich, to Elisabeth Taubmann) 


. . . How long I have left you without an answer. By this I 
clearly see the degree of my numbness and apathy. The present 
time with all its hindrances and its activity gone to the most fright- 
ful ruin is like lead poured around me—, I cannot move, not 


* Rilke’s physical unfitness had been acknowledged at the subsequent examina- 
tion, 15 January, 1916, and finally, at the instigation of Frau Kippenberg, he was 
granted indefinite leave from the Landsturm service. 
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outwardly and not far inwardly. And should there still be some 
life in the inmost of me, I am too blunt and too untransparent to 
feel and recognize myself in it... . 


(19 September, 1917, from Westphalia, to Marietta Freiin von 
Nordeck Rabenau) 


. . . For the moment I am bad at answering, for the terrible, 
incomprehensible world-conditions . . . have let me grow in- 
wardly numb so that almost only by violence can I force myself 
to say anything. But when I think how much salvation and relief 
will have set in in my spirit at the moment when the great healing 
process of this wounded world can be begun, then I believe that 
not only shall I be allowed to give myself once again more vig- 
orously and happily, but also I foresee a point of time at which, 
in an irrestrainable reaction of dispossessed humanity all things 
and all people will again strive towards us and concur with us, 
more strongly, more passionately, more unconditionally, than was 
the case in those so remarkably tense years before 1914... . I 
sometimes think that every day the war still lasts increases the 
obligation of humanity towards a great better-intentioned com- 
mon future, for what could be more productive of obligation than 
the suffering augmented beyond all measure, which must after all 
join millions of people in all countries more closely together. Ah, 
then it will be possible to speak again, and every word of love or 
of art will find a new acoustic, a more open air and a wider space—, 
I grant you that only for the price of this prospect do I care to live 
on; without it everything that happens must remain like a moun- 
tain lying over us. 

You wish me courage,—I have always had to conquer infinite 
hopelessnesses, but now one may hope indeed to be near those 
decisions through which the spirit will be restored to its own most 
particular influence. How much it will have to make good every- 
where and to establish. . . . 
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- . . Daily I have more the impression that on account of all 
that is happening now we are not moving from the spot, and yet 
the spot is so cruel that really everybody must be agreed to leave 
it at any price. “Victories”, be they never so great and successful, 
lead not a step further, and in one’s inner world one decides in 
favor of no real changes, everything is appearance and play, always 
and everywhere the old and the fateful are still betrayed at work, 
the new forces, insofar as perhaps there are any, impatient, pain- 
ful, nowhere manage to make use of themselves. In Kithlmann I 
continue to have confidence, he is certainly the only more far- 
seeing person among the “ruling”, it is much that he has reached 
this place, it is always a hope; but even he will hardly be able to 
do the decisive thing. I am of the opinion that many changes are 
still ahead before the next development really comes, we must be 
prepared for much time, misery and darkness; no wonder, for the 
changes which alone lead on would have to reach to the roots of 
present conditions; only through one of the biggest and most pro- 
found renewals that it has ever been through, will the world be 
able to rescue and uphold itself. A vague feeling of wanting to 
see and hear still a little more, has again kept me here another 
whole week. . . . Uexkiill was staying with him [Von der Heydt] 
for a few days; despite his ‘‘pan-German”’ attitude I found myself 
very friendly with him... . 

. . . You are quite right, whoever now makes himself bigger, 
freer and more human in his own existence, is doing his part 
towards peace,—as yet it must be worked at in an inward direc- 
tion, not until a few have it all big and ready within them can it 
let itself be brought into the world. To lay a peace egg won’t help 
as nobody wants to hatch it; one must be able to bring forth a 
lively young peace out of oneself, unfortunately that means still 
more than nine months gestation and under conditions of the 
most uneasy and dangerous pregnancy. 
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(12 February, 1918, from Munich, to Bernard von der Marwitz) 


. . . The consciousness of the present world, while it repeatedly 
forms itself in my inner being, shatters all my relationships. It 
must—since so many endure the most impossible—it must prob- 
ably be weakness that I only long for the end of this’ terrible 
helpless man-work, and beyond that, before everything is lost, a 
broad common, well-disposed beginning. In that alone will my 
heart participate again. Until then I belong among those who are 
confuted, overcome by the most chaotic contradiction, and have 
nothing to hold on to save here and there the most rebellious 
words. Of what avail that they are the most human! 

In your good letter, as though you wanted to anticipate my 
confession of loneliness, you speak of the connection of the poet 
with his whole living generation. Alas, dear friend, here in this I 
think with the youngest, that we, all of us, who yielded to the 
current of sustained noble words, have not made this very con- 
nection sufficiently secure. Perhaps it is indeed only to be effected 
in Tolstoi’s sense, which then to be sure brings with it a renun- 
ciation of the sublimest impulses to artistic performance. . . . 


(9 March, r918, from Berlin, to the same) 


. . . What might, under the violent and extraordinary condi- 
tions of your present life, make you desirous of getting letters, is 
surely only the assurance which flows from them that intellectual 
and spiritual continuity has not been given up in this land of 
ours. And it is just that for which I cannot produce the least evi- 
dence. On the contrary, where I am concerned, all general circum- 
stances and the most difficult personal ones have worked together 
to interrupt all flow in me and to separate me from the nourish- 
ment that otherwise, even in the worst days, rose up to me imper- 
ceptibly from unaberrant roots. The more I felt this fatality, the 
more I began to look about in these desperate times, but this very 
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orientation made me always more miserable. For where for us 
here is the visible of this desperate world? Doesn’t one think one 
should, laden with the years-long consciousness of whatever of 
evil is fulfilling itself therein, finally come to some place where 
people are on their knees and crying out—, this I should under- 
stand, I should throw myself down among them and might then 
have my outcry too under the shelter of theirs. Taking part in 
the visitation means here in our country reading the newspapers— 
stuffing oneself with the ambiguous sham-happening that they are 
daily piling up, and being able at last to think of pain and worry 
only in the transposition which they force upon them. Fearful 
as the war is itself, this seems to me still more dreadful, that the 
pressure of it nowhere has contributed to making man more know- 
able, to force him, the individual or the mass, face to face with 
God, as great tribulations in earlier times had the power to do. 
On the plane meanwhile cultivated, on which the newspapers are 
able to give a conscienceless verbal cross-section of all that hap- 
pens (a scrimmage in which the guessed-at and beyond-knowing 
stand beside the factual, the most commercial beside the most 
incalculable): on this plane a continuous equalizing of all ten- 
sions is created and humanity becomes accustomed continually 
to accept a world of news in place of realities which no one has 
time or is minded any more to let grow large and heavy in them. 

I never was and cannot any longer become a newspaper 
Feader gy... 


(16 September, 1918, from Munich, to Joachim von Winterfeldt- 
Menkin, after the death of von Marwitz, of wounds, in a field- 
hospital near Valenciennes, 8 September) 


. . . Among the thousands of young men who have sacrificed 
their own, specially intended lives in the impenetrable destiny 
of the war, Bernard von der Marwitz will remain, to those who 
knew him, one of the most unforgotten. The memorial you are 
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gathering for him in your heart will have more than personal 
significance: For the “being young” and the “being friend” of 
this young man of fine culture and large capacity for emotion 
was a more than personal manifestation, was in a certain sense 
standard for that German youth which, without the interruption 
of such fearful disturbances, would have assured our future in a 
wide open spiritual world. The continued and undisentangleable 
wrong of the war has called up more and more young people of 
contradictory mind, who think to deduce the future more cleanly 
out of the negation of the past. In Marwitz on the contrary tradi- 
tion functioned together with a perfect readiness for intellectually 
responsible freedom: if a future is to come out of German youth, 
it must be an attitude very closely related to his that would be 
determinative for it. So the thought of his survival, it seems to 
me, is linked with those most intimate hopes that we have yet to 
direct towards life which is altogether to be rescued. 


(7 November, 1918, from Munich, to Clara Rilke) 


. . . In the last few days Munich has given up some of its 
emptiness and quiet, the tensions of the moment are noticeable 
here too, even though between Bavarian temperaments they don’t 
act in an exactly spiritually elevating manner. Everywhere gather- 
ings in the beer-halls, almost every evening, everywhere speakers, 
among whom Professor Jaffe is of the first prominence, and where 
the halls aren’t big enough, gatherings of thousands out of doors. 
I too was among thousands Monday evening in the Hotel Wagner; 
Professor Max Weber of Heidelberg, national economist, who 
is regarded as one of the best heads and as a good speaker, spoke, 
after him in the discussion the anarchistically overstrained Miih- 
sam, and then students, men who had been four years at the 
front,—all so simple and frank and of-the-people. And although 
they sat around the beer-tables and between the tables so that the 
waitresses only ate their way through the human structure like 
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wood-worms,—it wasn’t at all stifling, not even for breathing; the 
fumes of beer and smoke and people did not affect one uncom- 
fortably, one hardly noticed them, so important was it and so 
above all immediately clear that the things could be said of 
which it is at last the turn to speak, and that the simplest and 
most valuable of these things, in so far as they were to some extent 
made easily accessible, were grasped by the enormous multitude 
with a heavy massive approval. Suddenly a pale young worker 
stood up, spoke quite simply: “Did you, or you, or you, any of 
you,” he said, “make the armistice offer? and yet we would have 
to do that, not those gentlemen up there; if we take possession 
of a radio station and speak, we common people to the common 
people yonder, there will be peace at once.” I can’t repeat it half 
so well as he expressed it; suddenly, when he had said that, a 
difficulty assailed him, and with a moving gesture towards Weber, 
Quidde and the other professors who stood by him on the plat- 
form, he continued: ‘Here, these professor gentlemen know 
French, they will help us to say it right, the way we mean it .. .” 
Such moments are wonderful, and how we have had to do with- 
out them in this very Germany where only invective found words, 
or submission, which in its way was after all but a sharing in power 


of those who submitted. 


(19 December, 1918, from Munich, to Dorothea Freifrau von 
Ledebur) 


. . . I confess that I was able to feel a certain quick and happy 
confidence in the upheaval itself, for ever since I can remember, 
I have wished humanity nothing more urgently than that it might 
some time or other be empowered to turn up an entirely new 
page of the future, onto which the whole wrong additions of the 
unfortunate past need not be carried over. The revolution seemed 
to me such a moment bestowed. But it was taken up and carried 
out by such a casual and profoundly uninspired minority—the 
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spirit did not try to enter and force its way in until afterwards, 
and even this was spirit only in name and had no youth and no 
convincing fire in its nature. Perhaps revolutions are possible 
only in very full-blooded moments, in any case not after a four- 
year blood-letting. Because we have never seen peace as a whole, 
but are only picking up the thousand fragments into which, fall- 
ing from all our hands, it broke, we have each one of us missed 
the deep breath of relief that seemed to have been promised us. 
After the indescribable exertions and trials of the war, a moment 
of security and rest would have been the last thing one could 
forego; one does not see how the enormous exertion that is con- 
tinually needed can now follow upon the intense exertions of 
the military campaigns. Moreover I understand by revolution the 
conquering of abuses for the benefit of the deepest tradition, and 
from this point of view I look, as you may imagine, upon today 
and tomorrow with the greatest concern. Nevertheless let us, each 
in our own little spot, plant a sincere hope. My inclination is now 
more than ever to do what I really can, quite against the call of 
the time which would like to seduce everyone away from their 
real ability into a political dilettantism. 


(19 December, 1918, from Munich, to Anni Mewes) 


. no, there is no question of any more agreeable news from 
here; under the pretext of a great upheaval the old lack of prin- 
ciple works on and gives itself airs under the red flag. It is terrible 
to say it: but all this is just as little true as the summonses that 
exhorted to the war; neither this nor those were made by the 
Sprite 7.0% 

My little confidence in a new clean beginning (for which, to 
be sure, even the most natural forces are now lacking) is indeed 
not altogether gone, but still I must nurse it like a highly fragile 
little plant, in which process I can observe too how cold and 
sunless my inner climate has become. 
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People, who have of course also gathered here now in large 
numbers, have only frightened. me on the whole; the individual, 
where he spoke out, was often close and moving to me; especially 
people coming back from the field, cheated of almost every token 
of homecoming. 

And yet, yet: how hopeful the individual is again and again, 
how real, how well-intentioned, how rich,—then when one sees 
the doleful confused multitude, one does not understand how he 
loses himself in it so, tracelessly, as it were. 


(5 January, 1919, from Munich, to Emil Lettré) 


. . . To communicate in writing about what the time has con- 
jured down upon us has little meaning; Revolution to me would 
mean a simple setting-aright of man and the work he gladly would 
and could do. Every program that does not set this aim as its end 
seems to me just as hopeless as that of any of the former govern- 
ments and people in power .. . 


(z March, 1919, from Munich, to Freifrau Heyl zu Herrnsheim) 


. . . As for me, there predominates in me, with all my worry, 
a broad confidence that looks out over and beyond this utmost 
urgency, a feeling I never knew towards the phenomenon of the 
war. Only now have ideals really become clear, the most human 
and the most irresistible, and we should not be misled by the fact 
that the multitude stands up for them so ponderously and awk- 
wardly and helplessly; it knows no better. And on the other hand 
we should not be misled by the fact that those who do not yet 
want to raise the question of the maturity of this multitude for its 
rights, try to secure themselves by all the antiquated means of op- 
position; did there not flow between the parties the lying flood of 
the press, out of which the most deceptive clouds of vapor con- 
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stantly arise, perhaps an understanding would be comparatively 
near in sight. 

The war could be nothing other than an ending; it was an 
extreme, following its own inner anomalousness, a breaking off 
of humanity from itself. Only a new beginning of existence could 
set in after it,—in this beginning we now are, and it is of course 
the first condition of the future that it cannot be easy: how 
could it be? 

A hard, hard-beginning. Nothing new for me; I have felt, ever 
since I can remember, like a beginner. 
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JSrom FOREWORD to RANDOLPH BOURNE’S 
UNTIMELY PAPERS (1919) 


When Randolph Bourne died on December 22, 1918, all of us of 
the “younger generation” felt that a great man had died with a 
great work unfinished. 

He had been quite silent for over a year, for The Seven Arts 
was suspended in September, 1917, its subsidy withdrawn because 
of our attitude on the war. He was nowhere wanted. It was diffi- 
cult even for him to get publication for book reviews. Backed 
only by a few friends, he held a solitary way, with hardly the heart 
for new enterprise. Nevertheless he began a book, “The State,” 
in which he planned the complete expression of his attitude, both 
destructive and creative. This was never finished. We have only 
what amounts to an essay; but undoubtedly this essay is the most 
effective and terrible indictment of the institution of the State 
which the war has yet brought forth. It furnishes a natural climax 
to The Seven Arts essays; together they make a book, both historic 
and prophetic. 

We have nothing else like this book in America. It is the only 
living record of the suppressed minority, and 1s, as so often the 
case, the prophecy of that minority’s final triumph. A great chorus 
takes up now the song of this solitary, and like so many pioneers 
he has not lived to see his truth made into fact. 

This book relates to the war and the present crisis of the world. 
It does a great service for our country. Without it our showing 
would be weak and impoverished compared with the Older Na- 
tions. We may rejoice that as England had her Bertrand Russell, 
France her Rolland and Barbusse, Germany her Liebknecht and 
Nicolai, so America had her Randolph Bourne. 
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THE WAR AND THE INTELLECTUALS* 
(June, 1917) 


To THose of us who still retain an irreconcilable animus against 
war, it has been a bitter experience to see the unanimity with 
which the American intellectuals have thrown their support to 
the use of war-technique in the crisis in which America found 
herself. Socialists, college professors, publicists, new-republicans, 
practitioners of literature, have vied with each other in confirm- 
ing with their intellectual faith the collapse of neutrality and the 
riveting of the war-mind on a hundred million more of the world’s 
people. And the intellectuals are not content with confirming 
our belligerent gesture. They are now complacently asserting that 
it was they who effectively willed it, against the hesitation and 
dim perceptions of the American democratic masses. A war made 
deliberately by the intellectuals! A calm moral verdict, arrived 
at after a penetrating study of inexorable facts! Sluggish masses, 
too remote from the world-conflict to be stirred, too lacking in 
intellect to perceive their danger! An alert intellectual class, sav- 
ing the people in spite of themselves, biding their time with 
Fabian strategy until the nation could be moved into war without 
serious resistance! An intellectual class, gently guiding a nation 
through sheer force of ideas into what the other nations entered 
only through predatory craft or popular hysteria or militarist 
madness! A war free from any taint of self-seeking, a war that will 
secure the triumph of democracy and internationalize the world! 
This is the picture which the more self-conscious intellectuals 
have formed of themselves, and which they are slowly impressing 
upon a population which is being led no man knows whither by 
an indubitably intellectualized President. And they are right, in 

* The passages from James Oppenheim’s Foreword to UNTIMELY Papers (B. W. 


Huebsch, N. Y., 1919), and from The War and the Intellectuals, also from UNn- 
TIMELY PAPERS, are printed with permission of B. W. Huebsch, Viking Press, N. Y. 
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that the war certainly did not spring from either the ideals or 
the prejudices, from the national ambitions or hysterias, of the 
American people, however acquiescent the masses prove to be, 
and however clearly the intellectuals prove their putative in- 
tuition. 

Those intellectuals who have felt themselves totally out of 
sympathy with this drag toward war will seek some explanation 
for this joyful leadership. They will want to understand this 
willingness of the American intellect to open the sluices and flood 
us with the sewage of the war spirit. We cannot forget the virtuous 
horror and stupefaction which filled our college professors when 
they read the famous manifesto of their ninety-three German 
colleagues in defense of their war. To the American academic 
mind of 1914 defense of war was inconceivable. From Bernhardi 
it recoiled as from a blasphemy, little dreaming that two years 
later would find it creating its own cleanly reasons for imposing 
military service on the country and for talking of the rough rude 
currents of health and regeneration that war would send through 
the American body politic. They would have thought any one 
mad who talked of shipping American men by the hundreds of 
thousands—conscripts—to die on the fields of France. Such a 
spiritual change seems catastrophic when we shoot our minds 
back to those days when neutrality was a proud thing. But the 
intellectual progress has been so gradual that the country retains 
little sense of the irony. The war sentiment, begun so gradually 
but so perseveringly by the preparedness advocates who came from 
the ranks of big business, caught hold of one after another of the 
intellectual groups. With the aid of Roosevelt, the murmurs 
became a monotonous chant, and finally a chorus so mighty that 
to be out of it was at first to be disreputable and finally almost 
obscene. And slowly a strident rant was worked up against Ger- 
many which compared very creditably with the German fulmina- 
tions against the greedy power of England. The nerve of the 
war-feeling centered, of course, in the richer and older classes of 
the Atlantic seaboard, and was keenest where there were French 
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or English business and particularly social connections. The senti- 
ment then spread over the country as a class-phenomenon, touch- 
ing everywhere those upper-class elements in each section who 
identified themselves with this Eastern ruling group. It must 
never be forgotten that in every community it was the least 
liberal and least democratic elements among whom the prepared- 
ness and later the war sentiment was found. The farmers were 
apathetic, the small business men and workingmen are still* apa- 
thetic towards the war. The election was a vote of confidence of 
these latter classes in a President who would keep the faith of 
neutrality. The intellectuals, in other words, have identified them- 
selves with the least democratic forces in American life. They 
have assumed the leadership for war of those very classes whom 
the American democracy has been immemorially fighting. Only 
in a world where irony was dead could an intellectual class enter 
war at the head of such illiberal cohorts in the avowed cause of 
world-liberalism and world-democracy. No one is left to point 
out the undemocratic nature of this war-liberalism. In a time of 
faith, skepticism is the most intolerable of all insults. 

Our intellectual class might have been occupied, during the 
last two years of war, in studying and clarifying the ideals and 
aspirations of the American democracy, in discovering a true 
Americanism which would not have been merely nebulous but 
might have federated the different ethnic groups and traditions. 
They might have spent the time in endeavoring to clear the public 
mind of the cant of war, to get rid of old mystical notions that 
clog our thinking. We might have used the time for a great wave 
of education, for setting our house in spiritual order. We could 
at least have set the problem before ourselves. If our intellectuals 
were going to lead the administration, they might conceivably 
have tried to find some way of securing peace by making neutrality 
effective. They might have turned their intellectual energy not to 
the problem of jockeying the nation into war, but to the problem 
of using our vast neutral power to attain democratic ends for the 

* June, 1917. 
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rest of the world and ourselves without the use of the malevolent 
technique of war. They might have failed. The point is that they 
scarcely tried. The time was spent not in clarification and educa- 
tion, but in a mulling over of nebulous ideas of democracy and 
liberalism and civilization which had never meant anything fruit- 
ful to those ruling classes who now so glibly used them, and in 
giving free rein to the elementary instinct of self-defense. The 
whole era has been spiritually wasted. 

During the war the American intellectual class has produced 
almost nothing in the way of original and illuminating interpre- 
tation. Veblen’s “Imperial Germany”; Patten’s “Culture and 
War,” and addresses; Dewey’s “German Philosophy and Politics’; 
a chapter or two in Weyl’s “American Foreign Policies’’;—is there 
much else of creative value in the intellectual repercussion of the 
war? It is true that the shock of war put the American intellectual 
to an unusual strain. He had to sit idle and think as spectator 
not as actor. The American’s training was such as to make the fact 
of war almost incredible. Both in his reading of history and in 
his lack of economic perspective he was badly prepared for it. He 
had to explain to himself something which was too colossal for the 
modern mind, which outran any language or terms which we had 
to interpret it in. He had to expand his sympathies to the breaking- 
point, while pulling the past and present into some sort of inter- 
pretative order. The intellectuals in the fighting countries had 
only to rationalize and justify what their country was already 
doing. Their task was easy. A neutral, however, had really to 
search out the truth. 

We have had to watch, therefore, in this country the same 
process which so shocked us abroad,—the coalescence of the intel- 
lectual classes in support of the military programme. In this 
country, indeed, the socialist intellectuals did not even have the 
grace of their German brothers and wait for the declaration of 
war before they broke for cover. And when they declared for war 
they showed how thin was the intellectual veneer of their socialism. 
For they called us in terms that might have emanated from any 
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bourgeois journal to defend democracy and civilization, just as if 
it was not exactly against those very bourgeois democracies and 
capitalist civilizations that socialists had been fighting for decades. 
But so subtle is the spiritual chemistry of the “inside” that all this 
intellectual cohesion—herd-instinct become herd-intellect—which 
seemed abroad so hysterical and so servile, comes to us here in 
highly rational terms. We go to war to save the world from 
subjugation! But the German intellectuals went to war to save 
their culture from barbarization! And the French went to war to 
save their beautiful France! And the English to save international 
honor! And Russia, most altruistic and self-sacrificing of all, to 
save a small State from destruction! Whence is our miraculous 
intuition of our moral spotlessness? Whence our confidence that 
history will not unravel huge economic and imperialist forces 
upon which our rationalizations float like bubbles? 

An intellectual class that was wholly rational would have called 
insistently for peace and not for war. For months the crying need 
has been for a negotiated peace, in order to avoid the ruin of a 
deadlock. Would not the same amount of resolute statesmanship 
thrown into intervention have secured a peace that would have 
been a subjugation for neither side? Was the terrific bargaining 
power of a great neutral ever really used? Our war followed, as all 
wars follow, a monstrous failure of diplomacy. Shamefacedness 
should now be our intellectuals’ attitude, because the American 
play for peace was made so little more than a polite play. The 
intellectuals have still to explain why, willing as they now are to 
use force to continue the war to absolute exhaustion, they were 
not willing to use force to coerce the world to a speedy peace. 

Their forward vision is no more convincing than their past 
rationality. We go to war now to internationalize the world! But 
surely their League to Enforce Peace is only a palpable apocalyptic 
myth, like the syndicalists’ myth of the “general strike.” It is not a 
rational programme so much as a glowing symbol for the purpose 
of focusing belief, of setting enthusiasm on fire for international 
order. As far as it does this it has pragmatic value, but as far as it 
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provides a certain radiant mirage of idealism for this war and for 
a world-order founded on mutual fear, it is dangerous and ob- 
noxious. Idealism should be kept for what is ideal. It is depressing 
to think that the prospect of a world so strong that none dare 
challenge it should be the immediate ideal of the American intel- 
lectual. If the League is only a makeshift, a coalition into which 
we enter to restore order, then it is only a description of existing 
fact, and the idea should be treated as such. But if it is an actually 
prospective outcome of the settlement, the keystone of American 
policy, it is neither realizable nor desirable. For the programme 
of such a League contains no provision for dynamic national 
growth or for international economic justice. In a world which 
requires recognition of economic internationalism far more than 
of political internationalism, an idea is reactionary which proposes 
to petrify and federate the nations as political and economic units. 
Such a scheme for international order is a dubious justification 
for American policy. And if American policy had been sincere 
in its belief that our participation would achieve international 
beatitude, would we not have made our entrance into the war 
conditional upon a solemn general agreement to respect in the 
final settlement these principles of international order? Could 
we have afforded, if our war was to end war by the establishment 
of a league of honor, to risk the defeat of our vision and our 
betrayal in the settlement? Yet we are in the war, and no such 
solemn agreement was made, nor has it even been suggested. 
The case of the intellectuals seems, therefore, only very spe- 
ciously rational. They could have used their energy to force a 
just peace or at least to devise other means than war for carrying 
through American policy. They could have used their intellectual 
energy to ensure that our participation in the war meant the inter- 
national order which they wish. Intellect was not so used. It was 
used to lead an apathetic nation into an irresponsible war, without 
guarantees from those belligerents whose cause we were saving. Lire 
American intellectual, therefore, has been rational neither in his 
hindsight nor his foresight. To explain him we must look beneath 
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the intellectual reasons to the emotional disposition. It is not so 
much what they thought as how they felt that explains our intel- 
lectual class. Allowing for colonial sympathy, there was still the 
personal shock in a world-war which outraged all our precon- 
ceived notions of the way the world was tending. It reduced to 
rubbish most of the humanitarian internationalism and demo- 
cratic nationalism which had been the emotional thread of our 
intellectuals’ life. We had suddenly to make a new orientation. 
There were mental conflicts. Our latent colonialism strove with 
our longing for American unity. Our desire for peace strove with 
our desire for national responsibility in the world. That first 
lofty and remote and not altogether unsound feeling of our 
spiritual isolation from the conflict could not last. There was 
the itch to be in the great experience which the rest of the world 
was having. Numbers of intelligent people who had never been 
stirred by the horrors of capitalistic peace at home were shaken 
out of their slumber by the horrors of war in Belgium. Never 
having felt responsibility for labor wars and oppressed masses 
and excluded races at home, they had a large fund of idle emo- 
tional capital to invest in the oppressed nationalities and ravaged 
villages of Europe. Hearts that had felt only ugly contempt for 
democratic strivings at home beat in tune with the struggle for 
freedom abroad. The task of making our own country detailedly 
fit for peace was abandoned in favor of a feverish concern for the 
management of the war, advice to the fighting governments on all 
matters, military, social and political, and a gradual working up 
of the conviction that we were ordained as a nation to lead all err- 
ing brothers towards the light of liberty and democracy. The 
failure of the American intellectual class to erect a creative attitude 
toward the war can be explained by these sterile mental conflicts 
which the shock to our ideals sent raging through us. 

Mental conflicts end either in a new and higher synthesis or 
adjustment, or else in a reversion to more primitive ideas which 
have been outgrown but to which we drop when jolted out of 
our attained position. The war caused in America a recrudescence 
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of nebulous ideals which a younger generation was fast outgrowing 
because it had passed the wistful stage and was discovering con- 
crete ways of getting them incarnated in actual institutions. The 
shock of the war threw us back from this pragmatic work into 
an emotional bath of these old ideals. There was even a somewhat 
rarefied revival of our primitive Yankee boastfulness, the rever- 
sion of senility to that republican childhood when we expected 
the whole world to copy our republican institutions. And we are 
missing the exquisite irony of the unaffected homage paid by the 
American democratic intellectuals to the last and most detested 
of Britain’s tory premiers as the representative of a “liberal” ally, 
as well as the irony of the selection of the best hated of America’s 
bourbon “old guard” as the missionary of American democracy 
to Russia. 

The intellectual state that could produce such things is one 
where reversion has taken place to more primitive ways of think- 
ing. Simple syllogisms are substituted for analysis, things are 
known by their labels, our heart’s desire dictates what we shall 
see. The American intellectual class, having failed to make the 
higher syntheses, regresses to ideas that can issue in quick, simpli- 
fied action. War in the interests of democracy! This was almost 
the sum of their philosophy. The primitive idea to which they 
regressed became almost insensibly translated into a craving for 
action. War was seen as the crowning relief of their indecision. 
At last action, irresponsibility, the end of anxious and torturing 
attempts to reconcile peace-ideals with the drag of the world 
towards Hell. An end to the pain of trying to adjust the facts to 
what they ought to be! Let us consecrate the facts as ideal! Let 
us join the greased slide towards war! The momentum increased. 
Hesitations, ironies, consciences, considerations,—all were 
drowned in the elemental blare of doing something aggressive, 
colossal. The new-found Sabbath “peacefulness of being at war”’! 
The thankfulness with which so many intellectuals lay down and 
floated with the current betrays the hesitation and suspense through 
which they had been. The American university is a brisk and 
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happy place these days. Simple, unquestioning action has super- 
seded the knots of thought. The thinker dances with reality. 

With how many of the acceptors of war has it been mostly a 
dread of intellectual suspense? It is a mistake to suppose that 
intellectuality necessarily makes for suspended judgments. ‘The 
intellect craves certitude. It takes effort to keep it supple and 
pliable. In a time of danger and disaster we jump desperately 
for some dogma to cling to. The time comes, if we try to hold out, 
when our nerves are sick with fatigue, and we seize in a great heal- 
ing wave of release some doctrine that can be immediately trans- 
lated into action. Neutrality meant suspense, and so it became the 
object of loathing to frayed nerves. The vital myth of the League 
of Peace provides a dogma to jump to. With war the world 
becomes motor again and speculation is brushed aside like cob- 
webs. The blessed emotion of self-defense intervenes too, which 
focused millions in Europe. A few keep up a critical pose after war 
is begun, but since they usually advise action which is in one-to-one 
correspondence: with what the mass is already doing, their criti- 
cism is little more than a rationalization of the common emotional 
drive. 

The results of war on the intellectual class are already app2rent. 
Their thought becomes little more than a description and justifi- 
cation of what is going on. They turn upon any rash one who con- 
tinues idly to speculate. Once the war is on, the conviction 
spreads that individual thought is helpless, that the only way one 
can count is as a cog in the great wheel. There is no good holding 
back. We are told to dry our unnoticed and ineffective tears and 
plunge into the great work. Not only is every one forced into 
line, but the new certitude becomes idealized. It is a noble 
realism which opposes itself to futile obstruction and the cowardly 
refusal to face facts. This realistic boast is so loud and sonorous 
that one wonders whether realism is always a stern and intelli- 
gent grappling with realities. May it not be sometimes a mere 
surrender to the actual, an abdication of the ideal through a sheer 
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fatigue from intellectual suspense? The pacifist is roundly scolded 
for refusing to face the facts, and for retiring into his own world 
of sentimental desire. But is the realist, who refuses to challenge 
or criticize facts, entitled to any more credit than that which comes 
from following the line of least resistance? The realist thinks he 
at least can control events by linking himself to the forces that 
are moving. Perhaps he can. But if it is a question of controlling 
war, it is difficult to see how the child on the back of a mad elephant 
is to be any more effective in stopping the beast than is the child 
who tries to stop him from the ground. The ex-humanitarian, 
turned realist, sneers at the snobbish neutrality, colossal conceit, 
crooked thinking, dazed sensibilities, of those who are still unable 
to find any balm of consolation for this war. 

But the intellectuals whom the crisis has crystallized into an 
acceptance of war have put themselves into a terrifyingly strategic 
position. It is only on the craft, in the stream, they say, that one 
has any chance of controlling the current forces for liberal pur- 
poses. If we obstruct, we surrender all power for influence. If we 
responsibly approve, we then retain our power for guiding. We 
will be listened to as responsible thinkers, while those who ob- 
structed the coming of war have committed intellectual suicide 
and shall be cast into outer darkness. Criticism by the ruling 
powers will only be accepted from those intellectuals who are in 
sympathy with the general tendency of the war. Well, it is true 
that they may guide, but if their stream leads to disaster and the 
frustration of national life, is their guiding any more than a pref- 
erence whether they shall go over the right-hand or the left-hand 
side of the precipice? Meanwhile, however, there is comfort on 
board. Be with us, they call, or be negligible, irrelevant. Dissenters 
are already excommunicated. Irreconcilable radicals, wringing 
their hands among the débris, become the most despicable and 
impotent of men. There seems no choice for the intellectual but 
to join the mass of acceptance. But again the terrible dilemma 
arises,—either support what is going on, in which case you count 
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for nothing because you are swallowed in the mass and great 
incalculable forces bear you on; or remain aloof, passively resistant, 
in which case you count for nothing because you are outside the 
machinery of reality. 

Is there no place left, then, for the intellectual who cannot yet 
crystallize, who does not dread suspense, and is not yet drugged 
with fatigue? The American intellectuals, in their preoccupation 
with reality, seem to have forgotten that the real enemy is War 
rather than imperial Germany. There is work to be done to pre- 
vent this war of ours from passing into popular mythology as a 
holy crusade. What shall we do with leaders who tell us that we 
go to war in moral spotlessness, or who make “democracy” 
synonymous with a republican form of government? There is 
work to be done in still shouting that all the revolutionary by- 
products will not justify the war, or make war anything else than 
the most noxious complex of all the evils that afflict men. There 
must be some to find no consolation whatever, and some to sneer 
at those who buy the cheap emotion of sacrifice. There must be 
some irreconcilables left who will not even accept the war with 
walrus tears. There must be some to call unceasingly for peace, 
and some to insist that the terms of settlement shall be not only 
liberal but democratic. There must be some intellectuals who are 
not willing to use the old discredited counters again and to sup- 
port a peace which would leave all the old inflammable materials 
of armament lying about the world. There must still be opposition 
to any contemplated “liberal” world-order founded on military 
coalitions. The “irreconcilable” need not be disloyal. He need 
not even be “impossibilist.” His apathy towards war should take 
the form of a heightened energy and enthusiasm for the education, 
the art, the interpretation that make for life in the midst of the 
world of death. The intellectual who retains his animus against 
war will push out more boldly than ever to make his case solid 
against it. The old ideals crumble; new ideals must be forged. 
His mind will continue to roam widely and ceaselessly. The thing 
he will fear most is premature crystallization. If the American 
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intellectual class rivets itself to a “liberal” philosophy that per- 
petuates the old errors, there will then be need for “democrats” 
whose task will be to divide, confuse, disturb, keep the intellectual 
waters constantly in motion to prevent any such ice from ever 
forming. 
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A LETTER TO VAN WYCK BROOKS 


March 27, 1918. 
Dear Van Wyck: 


Your fine letter made me wonder why you hadn’t kept your title 
for this next book which is to come out of these letters. The one 
you are publishing now is a prelude, a clearing of the ground, for 
this magnificently constructive enterprise of creating a new literary 
leadership.* 

Of course I feel the necessity of this leadership more than almost 
anything in the world. In fact, it is the only pragmatic cause to 
which one could give one’s allegiance at the present time, with any 
confidence of attaining any goal or rescuing anything of value from 
the engulfing blackness. There is a certain superb youthful ar- 
rogance in your implication that it is we and our friends who are 
to be the masters. Your coming book is a pretty comprehensive 
demolition of the claims of any type or class of American, past or 
present, to hold this mastership for us. You leave nobody, so that 
by mere process of elimination, it must be we fearless ones—and 
self-conscious ones—who are to hold it. Perhaps you will think that 
you mean that you are to be only the herald of the dawn, the John 
the Baptist, and would violently disavow any thought of aspiring 
to leadership yourself. But away with such timidities! This is no 
time to shy at priggishness. The New Republic’s sense of leader- 
ship—the limited but influential class—is obnoxious because it 
comes not from youthful violence, but from a middle-aged dignity, 
that not only presents no clear program of values, but chooses for 
its first large enterprise a hateful and futile war, with a fatal back- 
wash and backfire upon creative and democratic values at home. 
Our sense of leadership would come from discontent, from the 


* The book that Bourne refers to was LETTERS AND LEADERSHIP, published in 1918. 
We were planning to publish a joint book made up of his and my letters discussing 
the same general subject. This letter of Bourne’s was one of them, and I had written 
him one or more. But, as you know, he died a few months later.—Van Wyck Brooks. 
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intolerable feeling that we are alien in a world that no one around 
us is trying with intelligent fervor to set right. It would be an 
irresponsible gesture, a leap to rally disciples because neither we 
nor they could stand it any longer. The NR’s priggishness showed 
its hoofs only after its “leadership” had succeeded. They boasted 
smugly about a fait accompli. Ours would be a pious hope, a 
youthful insolence that looked for future accomplishment. It 
might even be a “‘vital myth.”’ Never certainly could it be weighed 
tangibly. Never could the influence of this peculiar kind of literary 
leadership be estimated. It could not point to things done. It 
could only be a ferment or a goad. You would not expect it to be 
anything else, and you would never be found pointing com- 
placently to tangible results. 

You have very cleverly designated the kinds of idealists that are 
with us now. The American idealist of today must be a “patriot” 
—comme “American jurist”—with imperialism, national “unity,” 
strong government, lurking in the background; or “liberal,” hop- 
ing decently to attain American dignity, law and order, national 
integration, without the poisonous elements; or join a frankly 
revolutionary party, doctrinaire like the Socialist, destructive like 
the I.W.W. Now the difficulty with the liberal is that so far he has 
felt that he could ride two horses at once, he could be a patriot 
and still frown on greed and violence and predatory militarism; 
he could desire social reconstruction and yet be most reverent to- 
wards the traditional institutions. He feels that the old-fashioned 
individualist profiteer and old-guard politician is so terribly the 
enemy that we should all support liberalism in its attack. It is 
hypercritical to make distinctions, when this unsocialized beast is 
abroad in the land. It is confusion to be anxious about democracy 
at home while the Prussian is loose in the world. So we find only 
a mild reproof about our own moral backwash of war. And we 
find that somehow in the liberal attack upon the unsocialized 
beast, liberalism has accepted—in what I believe to be the vain 
hope of conscious guidance and control—almost every program 
that the bigoted unsocialized patriot has demanded. You may ac- 
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cept conscription from motives very different from those of the 
unregenerate militarist, but if the military machine is to remain 
in the hands of an “American jurist” ruling class; if war always 
fortifies military attitudes and autocratic control; if, moreover, 
there was almost no chance of militarism being liberalized; but if 
you have nevertheless thrown your moral and intellectual support 
to militarism—you cannot be acquitted of a share in the result. 
Pragmatically, the effect is no different from what it would have 
been if you had willed the worst. 

Now it is disgust at a liberal strategy which involved at the out- 
set a surrender of all the large positions, with a prospect of regain- 
ing them again which is becoming dimmer every day—it is this 
that has driven so many of the younger generation back from the 
liberal camp. They want an idealism which is not full of compro- 
mises, which is more concerned with American civilization than 
with American politics, which is more desirous for American life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness than for a model constitution 
and a watertight political-democratic system. These malcontents, 
who from education and association would be most likely to be in 
the liberal camp, are thrown back on themselves with a peculiarly 
unhappy sense of leaderlessness. ‘The liberals are constantly disap- 
pointing them with their callousness towards the creative values 
which the malcontents so earnestly crave. The war has run into the 
sand that fine movement for progressive democracy in which so 
many of us found hope. It has shown up what was really nearest to 
the liberal heart’s desire. A change in institutions not as a means 
to life but as something pleasing in itself! The political liberal 
somehow seems to assume civilization, assume national life, assume 
the existence of rich personal living. What his eye is fixed on is 
some institutional plan which in itself appears to him good. His 
mind moves in this upper level of schemes for social and political 
change or for the attainment of some social and political good like 
democracy. He does not ask himself whether these schemes will, 
conformably to our national tradition and temperament, make 
the individual and the group life richer. He looks only to the satis- 
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faction of his sense of order, or his sense of organization, or of the 
concepts of democracy and progress which he has obtained in 
youth from the professor who fired his mind at college. So we 
find a program of social reconstruction, which some of us had be- 
lieved to be motivated by a desire for regenerated American life, 
evaporating into a vague, misty scheme of international organiza- 
tion. And we find a liberal war undertaken which could not fail 
to do far more damage to American democracy at home than it 
could ever do to the enemy abroad. 

Intellectualism is this “liberal” curse, the habit of moving in 
concepts rather than in a warm area of pragmatic life. And it is 
this feeling of having asked for bread and been given a stone that 
haunts these malcontents from the liberal camp. Do we deny that 
politics has no influence on the everyday personal and social life 
of the nation? Of course not. What we object to is the calm un- 
critical attitude towards this relation. Nothing arouses the curi- 
osity of these malcontents more than this question how political 
systems, political changes, political manipulations, do affect that 
civilized life as it goes on around us. What evil and what good can 
we count on government doing to us and for us? The war has 
brought an immense and terrifying inflation to the political sphere, 
so that for most people non-governmentalized activity has ceased 
almost to have significance. But this cult of politics had been in- 
herent in the liberal intellectual’s point of view long before the 
war. Instead of politics taking its place in the many-sided interests 
of a modern mind, it had the dominant position which it occupies 
in the pages of the “New Republic.” 

This dominance may be justified, but no proof is ever brought 
us. The liberal intellectual examines and discusses his presupposi- 
tions as infrequently as does the chauffeur. And it is exactly during 
this period of war when politics fill the sky that the lid is most 
serenely clamped down on philosophical introspection. It is not 
so in England. There under a peculiarly exasperating regime of 
repression, speculation seems to go on with increasing boldness. In 
this country I can think of no intellectual effort outside of Veblea’s 
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that has not been propaganda of one sort or another. Here the re- 
pression has been exasperating enough, but it has been successful. 
Our free thinking is not a plant hardy enough to withstand the 
chilling blast of war-policy. For most discontented people the gov- 
ernment is not obnoxious enough to make revolutionary criticism 
a matter of duty. In the conflict of currents they are perhaps not 
certain enough of their own stand to state boldly their reflections. 
And there is something in this hearty patriotic assistance which 
the middle class, in all its branches, and in every city and town, 
seems to be giving the government policies of thought-suppression 
and war-organization, that is positively intimidating. Why let your 
voice cry in the wilderness, when a healthy, lusty and unanimous 
democracy not only will not hear but is almost as ready to spill 
your blood as it is to destroy the enemy abroad? 

So that that anxious speculation which should normally follow 
the destruction of so many hopes, the uprooting of our convictions 
as to the way the world was tending, the discovery of the sinister 
forces still at work in what we had thought was a slowly emanci- 
pating era, has been left wholly unattended to in this country. No 
intellectual leader has cared to think. The defection of Dewey is 
typical. After years of eloquent opposition to military conscrip- 
tion, he accepts it without a quiver or even an explanation of the 
steps by which his conviction made so momentous a change. The 
universities made haste to blacken and drive into limbo any one 
who tried to exercise his mind. Labor, which has been a ferment 
in other countries where intellect could work to constructive 
purpose in formulating the aims of the masses, divided here into 
the sheep and the goats. The sheep sat at the right hand of the 
Father, while the goats were relentlessly hunted and proscribed. 
The socialists divided into fanatical patriots and neutral pacifists. 
Even the radicals who supported the international program for a 
democratic peace and warred against profiteering and intolerance 
at home were in more haste for immediate results than for the long 
slow campaign of thought and organization necessary to realize the 
ideals. Nowhere an effort to get down to a bedrock of principle, 
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to find out very clearly what was desirable, and use the materials 
at our disposal to obtain it! Nowhere any clear sense of whither 
we were drifting or how our ideas and slogans squared with the 
facts. On the contrary an insensate scramble for action, a positive 
delight in throwing off the responsibility of thought. And nowhere 
was this more marked than in the intellectual class. 

The result is that the mind that would speculate about what is 
going on in American life, or what might be done with it, or what 
one’s own relation is to it, is left without any one to think its 
thoughts for it. The country must be dotted with dissatisfied peo- 
ple who cannot accept any of the guides offered to them. The 
childishness of the conventional leads is only equalled by the ste- 
rility of the intellectualist leads. It is this malcontented class that 
needs a new gospel. It is this class that would understand what you 
are driving at, and would be grateful even for a suggestion of the 
enterprise you suggest. I have dim notions of how that leadership 
could be created, but you must tell me the technique you have in 
mind. I imagine people must be appealed to to desire certain 
things mightily. Then the “leaders” will be simply those articulate 
souls who can express most convincingly those desired values. In 
any such enterprise, leadership loses all its snobbery. It becomes a 
true co-operation with the attentive ones in a clearing up of our 


spiritual mist. 
R. B. 
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That which was crooked 
Straightened. 

That which was defeated 
Joined 

With that which was 
Victorious. 

And that which was beautiful 
Blended 

With that which was ill-planned. 
To be separated 

And made crooked 

Or straight 

Again. 


SomewerE back in 1913 or 1914, there appeared a critic whose 
work interested me greatly. It was humanly sensitive as well as 
esthetic. The view was large, and the underlying natural under- 
standing appeared to have been edged and clarified by experience 
—and that, perhaps, not of a happy character. Nevertheless, along 
with the deep understanding that springs from that sort of expe- 
rience, there was a gaiety, an optimism, a high sense of beauty, 
and even a poetry of phrase. From time to time, I entertained the 
thought of writing a short note to Randolph Bourne, but for this 
reason and that, I never did so. Time passed, a great war began, 
and somewhere in that period, I began, completed and published 
“A Hoosier Holiday.” 

In the interim, and before ever the book was published, I had a 
quite casual and yet very impressive experience. It was an evening 
in late November or December, or, possibly, January. I was in the 
vicinity of the old Night Court that stood at Tenth Street and 
Sixth Avenue. It was dark, and snow was falling and, as I turned 


* From The American Spectator, 1933. Printed with the permission of Theodore 
Dreiser. 
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the corner at Sixth Avenue, I encountered as badly deformed and, 
at the moment, as I accepted it, as frightening a dwarf as I had ever 
seen. His body was so misshapen, the legs thin, the chest large, the 
arms long, the head sunk deep between the bony shoulders. More, 
the head was preternaturally large; eyes, the character of which, 
because of the general physical ensemble, I did not grasp at the 
moment. I did note, though, that the skull and even the mouth 
appeared to be a little askew; large ears flattened against the large 
skull and, on top of that, a soft hat, of what color I do not recall. 
Even in the snow and shadow, I could see that the clothing of the 
man was good. 

Somehow, and just in passing, a slight chill passed through me, 
a chill born of what notions or sentiments within the depths of 
myself I may not say. But so it was. And just in this passing, as I 
noted to myself afterward—just afterward I asked myself why—I 
recoiled, perhaps moved aside a foot or two, and went on. Also, 
afterward, although I never expected to see the man again, I re- 
proached myself for having done so. Why should the fumbling of 
nature frighten or irritate me? And why, instead of recoiling, 
should not sympathy and understanding be the first sentiments to 
spring into mind, and so control one’s emotions? But what had 
been, had been, and I sought to dismiss the incident from mind, 
hoping that I had done no real harm. By degrees, it did pass from 
my thoughts. 

It was in 1915 or 1916 that I published “A Hoosier Holiday,” 
and, shortly after that, not more than a few months, there was a 
knock on my studio door one late afternoon, and when I went 
and opened it, there stood this same dwarf. I recognized him in- 
stantly, and perhaps the more because of encountering him a 
second time, and this time on my own threshold, I again recoiled, 
affected by some accursed prejudice of which I am heartily 
ashamed, and was then. None the less, he surveyed me now with 
what I saw to be large, clear and impressive blue eyes, and an- 
nounced himself. He was Randolph Bourne, and asked if he might 
speak to me. When I realized who it was, and that this was the 
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man to whom I had once thought of writing, I experienced a 
veritable tremor of regret. So this was the body that contained the 
mind which I so much admired, and this was the way I had twice 
acknowledged that mind on account of the body! 

I did my best to make such social amends as I could, offered 
him a chair by the fire, prepared a drink, and began volubly to 
speak of how much his work had impressed me, how much I re- 
joiced in the beauty and understanding I found in it, how really 
proud I was that he had come to my door. 

In an elfish way which was a condition of his frame and not of 
his mind, he sat hunched in the chair I had given him, one knee 
crossed over the other, and continued to look at me with eyes 
which now were about all that I could see. And, somehow, 
chemism, mysticism, deeps upon deeps of undecipherable life af- 
fecting me, the dwarfed body had by now completely vanished as 
though it had never been and, in its place, was a mind, strong, 
tender, discerning. A mind that had suffered and had learned 
through suffering. It was truly a beautiful hour that he made 
for me. 

We talked of America and the social and mental phases of our 
people as presented not only by “A Hoosier Holiday,” of which 
he had come to speak, but also of his own life and experiences. He 
had never been poor, he said. ...... He had attended Harvard 
or Yale or Princeton, I forget which.* But there were the frustra- 
tions which the nature of his body had more or less forced upon 
him, and these, of course, had taught him so much more than 
could any college. Frankly, and because of them, he understood 
me and my work, and had come to say so. We passed into a warm, 
sympathetic understanding, and then, strangely enough, I saw 
before me and ever afterward, not a dwarf at all, but a tall, strong, 
powerful man, whose body matched the fine mind that occupied it. 

It is an absolute truth that, look at him as I might, I never again 
saw him as J had first seen him. I could not. Be he where he might 
and I encountered him on various occasions, usually with the 


* R. B. attended Columbia University. 
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most interesting or attractive men and women—I could only sense 
him as a major mind encased in a minor body, but which last, in 
its turn, was again encased in a larger one that walked with him, 
took its time from his own, and perfected the figure which, for 
some mystifying reason, I envisioned. And then one of the things 
I said to myself was, how wonderful it was that mind, the essential 
constructive force that occupies the body, could perform this 
miracle, not only for me but for all the others who knew him. 
For, when I encountered him once in a restaurant, he was enter- 
taining the editors of two of the principal weeklies of the country. 
And another time, under similar circumstances, I saw him the 
centre of the enthusiastic interest of three as youthful and attrac- 
tive girls as one would wish to see. And yet another time, when 
I took tea with him in his own bachelor quarters, I found the 
service of the place in charge of as engaging a type as the most 
fastidious male might require. He was not lacking for attention on 
that score and, better yet, as I felt in at least two cases, it was based 
on sure appreciation of his real worth. 

But not so long after that, word was brought to me that he was 
seriously ill, and likely to die, as he did. The moment I had the 
news, I hastened to his door, but at the time he was too ill to be 
seen. I then sat down and wrote a letter, reciting my appreciation 
of his friendship, his character and his critical worth, hoping that 
before he died, if he did, he might read it. 

For some reason, I had slightly misdirected the letter, and it was 
only after he had been dead some time that the letter was returned 
to me by the post office, and I realized that the strongest and best 
impulse in me in regard to him and his friendship had failed of its 


mark. 


That which was crooked 
Straightened. 
That which was defeated 
Joined 
With that which was 
Victorious 
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And that which was beautiful 
Blended 

With that which was ill-planned. 
To-be separated 

And made crooked 

Or straight 

Again. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
from: A PLEA FOR CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN 


[This was an address delivered before the citizens of Concord on 


October 30, 1859, at a meeting summoned by Thoreau while John 
Brown was still in jail.] 


J TRusT that you will pardon me for being here. I do not wish 
to force my thoughts upon you, but I feel forced myself. Little 
as I know of Captain Brown, I would fain do my part to cor- 
rect the tone and statements of the newspapers, and of my country- 
men generally, respecting his character and actions. It costs us 
nothing to be just. We can at least express our sympathy with, and 
admiration of, him and his companions, and that is what I now 
propose to do. 


Many, no doubt, are well disposed, but sluggish by constitution 
and by habit, and they cannot conceive of a man who is actuated 
by higher motives than they are. Accordingly they pronounce this 
man insane, for they know that they could never act as he does, 
as long as they are themselves. 

We dream of foreign countries, of other times and races of men, 
placing them at a distance in history or space; but let some sig- 
nificant event like the present occur in our midst, and we discover, 
often, this distance and this strangeness between us and our nearest 
neighbors. They are our Austrias, and Chinas, and South Sea 
Islands. Our crowded society becomes well spaced all at once, clean 
and handsome to the eye,—a city of magnificent distances. We dis- 
cover why it was that we never got beyond compliments and sur- 
faces with them before; we become aware of as many versts be- 
tween us and them as there are between a wandering Tartar and 


a Chinese town. 


The slave-ship is on her way, crowded with its dying victims; 
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new cargoes are being added in mid-ocean; a small crew of slave- 
holders, countenanced by a large body of passengers, is smothering 
four millions under the hatches, and yet the politician asserts that 
the only proper way by which deliverance is to be obtained is by 
“the quiet diffusion of the sentiments of humanity,” without any 
“outbreak.” As if the sentiments of humanity were ever found 
unaccompanied by its deeds, and you could disperse them, all 
finished to order, the pure article, as easily as water with a water- 
ing-pot, and so lay the dust. What is that that I hear cast over- 
board? The bodies of the dead that have found deliverance. ‘That 
is the way we are “diffusing” humanity, and its sentiments with it. 

Prominent and influential editors, accustomed to deal with 
politicians, men of an infinitely lower grade, say, in their ig- 
norance, that John Brown acted “on the principle of revenge.” 
They do not know the man. They must enlarge themselves to con- 
ceive of him. I have no doubt that the time will come when they 
will begin to see him as he was. They have got to conceive of a man 
of faith and of religious principle, and not a politician or an In- 
dian; of a man who did not wait till he was personally interfered 
with or thwarted in some harmless business before he gave his life 
to the cause of the oppressed. 

If Walker may be considered the representative of the South, I 
wish I could say that Brown was the representative of the North. 
He was a superior man. He did not value his bodily life in com- 
parison with ideal things. He did not recognize unjust human 
laws, but resisted them as he was bid. For once we are lifted out of 
the trivialness and dust of politics into the region of truth and 
manhood. No man in America has ever stood up so persistently 
and effectively for the dignity of human nature, knowing himself 
for a man, and the equal of any and all governments. In that sense 
he was the most American of us all. He needed no babbling lawyer, 
making false issues, to defend him. He was more than a match for 
all the judges that American voters, or officeholders of whatever 
grade, can create. He could not have been tried by a jury of his 
peers, because his peers did not exist. When a man stands up se- 
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renely against the condemnation and vengeance of mankind, ris- 
ing above them literally by a whole body,—even though he were 
of late the vilest murderer, who has settled that matter with him- 
self,—the spectacle is a sublime one,—didn’t ye know it, ye Liber- 
ators, ye Tribunes, ye Republicans?—and we become criminal in 
comparison. Do yourselves the honor to recognize him. He needs 
none of your respect. 

As for the Democratic journals, they are not human enough to 
affect me at all. I do not feel indignation at anything they may say. 

I am aware that I anticipate a little,—that he was still, at the 
last accounts, alive in the hands of his foes; but that being the case, 
I have all along found myself thinking and speaking of him as 
physically dead. 

I do not believe in erecting statues to those who still live in our 
hearts, whose bones have not yet crumbled in the earth around us, 
but I would rather see the statue of Captain Brown in the Massa- 
chusetts State-House yard than that of any other man whom I 
know. I rejoice that I live in this age, that I am his contemporary. 

What a contrast, when we turn to that political party which is 
so anxiously shuffling him and his plot out of its way, and looking 
around for some available slaveholder, perhaps, to be its candidate, 
at least for one who will execute the Fugitive Slave Law, and all 
those other unjust laws which he took up arms to annul! 

Insane! A father and six sons, and one son-in-law, and several 
more men besides,—as many at least as twelve disciples,—all struck 
with insanity at once; while the sane tyrant holds with a firmer 
gripe than ever his four millions of slaves, and a thousand sane edi- 
tors, his abettors, are saving their country and their bacon! Just 
as insane were his efforts in Kansas. Ask the tyrant who is his most 
dangerous foe, the sane man or the insane? Do the thousands who 
know him best, who have rejoiced at his deeds in Kansas, and 
have afforded him material aid there, think him insane? Such a 
use of this word is a mere trope with most who persist in using it, 
and I have no doubt that many of the rest have already in silence 
retracted their words. 
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Read his admirable answers to Mason and others. How they 
are dwarfed and defeated by the contrast! On the one side, half- 
brutish, half-timid questioning; on the other, truth, clear as light- 
ning, crashing into their obscene temples. They are made to stand 
with Pilate, and Gessler, and the Inquisition. How ineffectual 
their speech and action! and what a void their silence! ‘They are 
but helpless tools in this great work. It was no human power that 
gathered them about this preacher. 

What have Massachusetts and the North sent a few sane repre- 
sentatives to Congress for, of late yearsp—to declare with effect 
what kind of sentiments? All their speeches put together and 
boiled down—and probably they themselves will confess it—do 
not match for manly directness and force, and for simple truth, 
the few casual remarks of crazy John Brown on the floor of the 
Harper’s Ferry engine-house,—that man whom you are about to 
hang, to send to the other world, though not to represent you 
there. No, he was not our representative in any sense. He was too 
fair a specimen of a man to represent the like of us. Who, then, 
were his constituents? If you read his words understandingly you 
will find out. In his case there is no idle eloquence, no made, nor 
maiden speech, no compliments to the oppressor. Truth is his 
inspirer, and earnestness the polisher of his sentences. He could 
afford to lose his Sharps rifles, while he retained his faculty of 
speech,—a Sharps rifle of infinitely surer and longer range. 

And the New York Herald reports the conversation verbatim! 
It does not know of what undying words it is made the vehicle. 

I have no respect for the penetration of any man who can read 
the report of that conversation and still call the principal in it 
insane. It has the ring of a saner sanity than an ordinary discipline 
and the habits of life, than an ordinary organization, secure. Take 
any sentence of it,—“Any questions that I can honorably answer, 
I will; not otherwise. So far as I am myself concerned, I have told 
everything truthfully. I value my word, sir.”” The few who talk 
about his vindictive spirit, while they really admire his heroism, 
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have no test by which to detect a noble man, no amalgam to com- 
bine with his pure gold. They mix their own dross with it. 

It is a relief to turn from these slanders to the testimony of his 
more truthful, but frightened jailers and hangmen. Governor 
Wise speaks far more justly and appreciatingly of him than any 
Northern editor, or politician, or public personage, that I chance 
to have heard from. I know that you can afford to hear him again 
on this subject. He says: “They are themselves mistaken who take 
him to be a madman. . . . He is cool, collected, and indomitable, 
and it is but just to him to say that he was humane to his prisoners. 
. . . And he inspired me with great trust in his integrity as a man 
of truth. He is a fanatic, vain and garrulous’” (I leave that part to 
Mr. Wise) “but firm, truthful, and intelligent. His men, too, who 
survive, are like him. . . . Colonel Washington says that he was 
the coolest and firmest man he ever saw in defying danger and 
death. With one son dead by his side, and another shot through, he 
felt the pulse of his dying son with one hand, and held his rifle 
with the other, and commanded his men with the utmost com- 
posure, encouraging them to be firm, and to sell their lives as dear 
as they could. Of the three white prisoners, Brown, Stevens, and 
Coppoc, it was hard to say which was most firm.” 

Almost the first Northern men whom the slaveholder has 
learned to respect! 

The testimony of Mr. Vallandigham, though less valuable, is 
of the same purport, that “it is vain to underrate either the man 
or his conspiracy. . . . He is the farthest possible removed from 
the ordinary ruffian, fanatic, or madman.” 

“All is quiet at Harper’s Ferry,” say the journals. What is the 
character of that calm which follows when the law and the slave- 
holder prevail? I regard this event as a touchstone designed to 
bring out, with glaring distinctness, the character of this govern- 
ment. We needed to be thus assisted to see it by the light of history. 
It needed to see itself. When a government puts forth its strength 
on the side of injustice, as ours to maintain slavery and kill the 
liberators of the slave, it reveals itself a merely brute force, or 
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worse, a demoniacal force. It is the head of the Plug-Uglies. It is 
more manifest than ever that tyranny rules. I see this government 
to be effectually allied with France and Austria in oppressing 
mankind. There sits a tyrant holding fettered four millions of 
slaves; here comes their heroic liberator. This most hypocritical 
and diabolical government looks up from its seat on the gasping 
four millions, and inquires with an assumption of innocence: 
“What do you assault me for? Am I not an honest man? Cease 
agitation on this subject, or I will make a slave of you, too, or else 
hang you.” 

We talk about a representative government; but what a mon- 
ster of a government is that where the noblest faculties of the 
mind, and the whole heart, are not represented. A semi-human 
tiger or ox, stalking over the earth, with its heart taken out and 
the top of its brain shot away. Heroes have fought well on their 
stumps when their legs were shot off, but I never heard of any good 
done by such a government as that. 

The only government that I recognize—and it matters not how 
few are at the head of it, or how small its army—is that power that 
establishes justice in the land, never that which establishes in- 
justice. What shall we think of a government to which all the 
truly brave and just men in the land are enemies, standing be- 
tween it and those whom it oppresses? A government that pretends 
to be Christian and crucifies a million Christs every day! 

Treason! Where does such treason take its rise? I cannot help 
thinking of you as you deserve, ye governments. Can you dry up 
the fountains of thought? High treason, when it is resistance to 
tyranny here below, has its origin in, and is first committed by, the 
power that makes and forever creates man. When you have caught 
and hung all these human rebels, you have accomplished nothing 
but your own guilt, for you have not struck at the fountain-head. 
You presume to contend with a foe against whom West Point 
cadets and rifled cannon point not. Can all the art of the cannon 
founder tempt matter to turn against its maker? Is the form in 
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which the founder thinks he casts it more essential than the con- 
stitution of it and of himself? 

The United States have a coffle of four millions of slaves. They 
are determined to keep them in this condition; and Massachusetts 
is one of the confederated overseers to prevent their escape. Such 
are not all the inhabitants of Massachusetts, but such are they who 
rule and are obeyed here. It was Massachusetts, as well as Virginia, 
that put down this insurrection at Harper’s Ferry. She sent the 
marines there, and she will have to pay the penalty of her sin. 

Suppose that there is a society in this State that out of its own 
purse and magnanimity saves all the fugitive slaves that run to us, 
and protects our colored fellow-citizens, and leaves the other work 
to the government, so called. Is not that government fast losing 
its occupation, and becoming contemptible to mankind? If private 
men are obliged to perform the offices of government, to protect 
the weak and dispense justice, then the government becomes only 
a hired man, or clerk, to perform menial or indifferent services. 
Of course, that is but the shadow of a government whose existence 
necessitates a Vigilant Committee. What should we think of the 
Oriental Cadi even, behind whom worked in secret a Vigilant 
Committee? But such is the character of our Northern States 
generally; each has its Vigilant Committee. And, to a certain ex- 
tent, these crazy governments recognize and accept this relation. 
They say, virtually, ““We’ll be glad to work for you on these terms, 
only don’t make a noise about it.” And thus the government, its 
salary being insured, withdraws into the back shop, taking the 
Constitution with it, and bestows most of its labor on repairing 
that. When I hear it at work sometimes, as I go by, it reminds me, 
at best, of those farmers who in winter contrive to turn a penny by 
following the coopering business. And what kind of spirit is their 
barrel made to hold? They speculate in stocks, and bore holes in 
mountains, but they are not competent to lay out even a decent 
highway. The only free road, the Underground Railroad, is 
owned and managed by the Vigilant Committee. They have tun- 
neled under the whole breadth of the land. Such a government is 
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losing its power and respectability as surely as water runs out of 
a leaky vessel, and is held by one that can contain it. 

I hear many condemn these men because they were so few. 
When were the good and the brave ever in a majority? Would you 
have had him wait till that time came?—till you and I came over 
to him? The very fact that he had no rabble or troop of hirelings 
about him would alone distinguish him from ordinary heroes. His 
company was small indeed, because few could be found worthy to 
pass muster. Each one who there laid down his life for the poor 
and oppressed was a picked man, culled out of many thousands, 
if not millions; apparently a man of principle, of rare courage, and 
devoted humanity; ready to sacrifice his life at any moment for 
the benefit of his fellow-man. It may be doubted if there were as 
many more their equals in these respects in all the country,—I 
speak of his followers only,—for their leader, no doubt, scoured 
the land far and wide, seeking to swell his troop. These alone 
were ready to step between the oppressor and the oppressed. Surely 
they were the very best men you could select to be hung. That was 
the greatest compliment which this country could pay them. They 
were ripe for her gallows. She has tried a long time, she has hung 
a good many, but never found the right one before. 

When I think of him, and his six sons, and his son-in-law, not 
to enumerate the others, enlisted for this fight, proceeding coolly, 
reverently, humanely to work, for months if not years, sleeping 
and waking upon it, summering and wintering the thought, with- 
out expecting any reward but a good conscience, while almost all 
America stood ranked on the other side,—I say again that it affects 
me as a sublime spectacle. If he had had any journal advocating 
“his cause,” any organ, as the phrase is, monotonously and weari- 
somely playing the same old tune, and then passing round the 
hat, it would have been fatal to his efficiency. If he had acted in 
any way so as to be let alone by the government, he might have 
been suspected. It was the fact that the tyrant must give place to 
him, or he to the tyrant, that distinguished him from all the re- 
formers of the day that I know. 
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It was his peculiar doctrine that a man has a perfect right to 
interfere by force with the slaveholder, in order to rescue the 
slave. I agree with him. They who are continually shocked by 
slavery have some right to be shocked by the violent death of the 
slaveholder, but no others. Such will be more shocked by his life 
than by his death. I shall not be forward to think him mistaken 
in his method who quickest succeeds to liberate the slave. I speak 
for the slave when I say that I prefer the philanthropy of Captain 
Brown to that philanthropy which neither shoots me nor liberates 
me. At any rate, I do not think it is quite sane for one to spend 
his whole life in talking or writing about this matter, unless he is 
continuously inspired, and I have not done so. A man may have 
other affairs to attend to. I do not wish to kill nor to be killed, but 
I can foresee circumstances in which both these things would be 
by me unavoidable. We preserve the so-called peace of our com- 
munity by deeds of petty violence every day. Look at the police- 
man’s billy and handcuffs! Look at the jail! Look at the gallows! 
Look at the chaplain of the regiment! We are hoping only to live 
safely on the outskirts of this provisional army. So we defend our- 
selves and our hen-roosts, and maintain slavery. I know that the 
mass of my countrymen think that the only righteous use that can 
be made of Sharps rifles and revolvers is to fight duels with them, 
when we are insulted by other nations, or to hunt Indians, or shoot 
fugitive slaves with them, or the like. I think that for once the 
Sharps rifles and the revolvers were employed in a righteous cause. 
The tools were in the hands of one who could use them. 

The same indignation that is said to have cleared the temple 
once will clear it again. The question is not about the weapon, 
but the spirit in which you use it. No man has appeared in Amer- 
ica, as yet, who loved his fellow-man so well, and treated him so 
tenderly. He lived for him. He took up his life and he laid it 
down for him. What sort of violence is that which is encouraged, 
not by soldiers, but by peaceable citizens, not so much by laymen 
as by ministers of the Gospel, not so much by the fighting sects 
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as by the Quakers, and not so much by Quaker men as by Quaker 
women? 

This event advertises me that there is such a fact as death,—the 
possibility of a man’s dying. It seems as if no man had ever died 
in America before; for in order to die you must first have lived. 
I don’t believe in the hearses, and palls, and funerals that they 
have had. There was no death in the case, because there had been 
no life; they merely rotted or sloughed off, pretty much as they had 
rotted or sloughed along. No temple’s veil was rent, only a hole 
dug somewhere. Let the dead bury their dead. The best of them 
fairly ran down like a clock. Franklin,—Washington,—they were 
let off without dying; they were merely missing one day. I hear a 
good many pretend that they are going to die; or that they have 
died, for aught that I know. Nonsense! I’ll defy them to do it. 
They haven’t got life enough in them. They’ll deliquesce like 
fungi, and keep a hundred eulogists mopping the spot where they 
left off. Only half a dozen or so have died since the world began. 
Do you think that you are going to die, sir? No! there’s no hope 
of you. You haven’t got your lesson yet. You’ve got to stay after 
school. We make a needless ado about capital punishment,— 
taking lives, when there is no life to take. Memento mori! We 
don’t understand that sublime sentence which some worthy got 
sculptured on his gravestone once. We’ve interpreted it in a 
groveling and sniveling sense; we’ve wholly forgotten how to die. 

But be sure you do die nevertheless. Do your work, and finish 
it. If you know how to begin, you will know when to end. 

These men, in teaching us how to die, have at the same time 
taught us how to live. If this man’s acts and words do not create 
a revival, it will be the severest possible satire on the acts and 
words that do. It is the best news that America has ever heard. 
It has already quickened the feeble pulse of the North, and 
infused more and more generous blood into her veins and heart 
than any number of years of what is called commercial and polit- 
ical prosperity could. How many a man who was lately contem- 
plating suicide has now something to live for! 
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One writer says that Brown’s peculiar monomania made him 
to be “dreaded by the Missourians as a supernatural being.” Sure 
enough, a hero in the midst of us cowards is always so dreaded. 


He is just that thing. He shows himself superior to nature. He has 
a spark of divinity in him. 


“Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


Newspaper editors argue also that it is a proof of his insanity 
that he thought he was appointed to do this work which he did,— 
that he did not suspect himself for a moment! They talk as if it 
were impossible that a man could be “divinely appointed” in 
these days to do any work whatever; as if vows and religion were 
out of date as connected with any man’s daily work; as if the 
agent to abolish slavery could only be somebody appointed by 
the President, or by some political party. They talk as if a man’s 
death were a failure, and his continued life, be it of whatever 
character, were a success. 

When I reflect to what a cause this man devoted himself, and 
how religiously, and then reflect to what cause his judges and all 
who condemn him so angrily and fluently devote themselves, I 
see that they are as far apart as the heavens and earth are asunder. 

The amount of it is, our “leading men” are a harmless kind of 
folk, and they know well enough that they were not divinely 
appointed, but elected by the votes of their party. 

Who is it whose safety requires that Captain Brown be hung? 
Is it indispensable to any Northern man? Is there no resource but 
to cast this man also to the Minotaur? If you do not wish it, say 
so distinctly. While these things are being done, beauty stands 
veiled and music is a screeching lie. Think of him,—of his rare 
qualities!—such a man as it takes ages to make, and ages to 
understand; no mock hero, nor the representative of any party. 
A man such as the sun may not rise upon again in this benighted 
land. To whose making went the costliest material, the finest 
adamant; sent to be the redeemer of those in captivity; and the 
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only use to which you can put him is to hang him at the end of a 
rope! You who pretend to care for Christ crucified, consider what 
you are about to do to him who offered himself to be the saviour 
of four millions of men. 

Any man knows when he is justified, and all the wits in the 
world cannot enlighten him on that point. The murderer always 
knows that he is justly punished; but when a government takes 
the life of a man without the consent of his conscience, it is an 
audacious government, and is taking a step towards its own 
dissolution. Is it not possible that an individual may be right and 
a government wrong? Are laws to be enforced simply because 
they were made? or declared by any number of men to be good, if 
they are not good? Is there any necessity for a man’s being a tool 
to perform a deed of which his better nature disapproves? Is it the 
intention of lawmakers that good men shall be hung ever? Are 
judges to interpret the law according to the letter, and not the 
spirit? What right have you to enter into a compact with yourself 
that you will do thus or so, against the light within you? Is it for 
you to make up your mind,—to form any resolution whatever,— 
and not accept the convictions that are forced upon you, and 
which ever pass your understanding? I do not believe in lawyers, 
in that mode of attacking or defending a man, because you descend 
to meet the judge on his own ground, and, in cases of the highest 
importance, it is of no consequence whether a man breaks a 
human law or not. Let lawyers decide trivial cases. Business men 
may arrange that among themselves. If they were the interpreters 
of the everlasting laws which rightfully bind man, that would be » 
another thing. A counterfeiting law-factory, standing half in a 
slave land and half in a free! What kind of laws for free men can 
you expect from that? 

I am here to plead his cause with you. I plead not for his life, 
but for his character,—his immortal life; and so it becomes your 
cause wholly, and is not his in the least. Some eighteen hundred 
years ago Christ was crucified; this morning, perchance, Captain 
Brown was hung. These are the two ends of a chain which is not 
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without its links. He is not Old Brown any longer; he is an angel 
of light. 

I see now that it was necessary that the bravest and humanest 
man in all the country should be hung. Perhaps he saw it himself. 
I almost fear that I may yet hear of his deliverance, doubting if a 
prolonged life, if any life, can do as much good as his death. 

“Misguided!” “Garrulous!” “Insane!” “Vindictive!” So ye write 
in your easy-chairs, and thus he wounded responds from the floor 
of the Armory, clear as a cloudless sky, true as the voice of nature 
is: ““No man sent me here; it was my own prompting and that of 
my Maker. I acknowledge no master in human form.” 

And in what a sweet and noble strain he proceeds, addressing 
his captors, who stand over him: “I think, my friends, you are 
guilty of a great wrong against God and humanity, and it would 
be perfectly right for any one to interfere with you so far as to 
free those you willfully and wickedly hold in bondage.” 

And, referring to his movement: “It is, in my opinion, the great- 
est service a man can render to God.” 

“I pity the poor in bondage that have none to help them; that 
is why I am here; not to gratify any personal animosity, revenge, 
or vindictive spirit. It is my sympathy with the oppressed and the 
wronged, that are as good as you, and as precious in the sight 
of God.” 

You don’t know your testament when you see it. 

“JT want you to understand that I respect the rights of the poorest 
and weakest of colored people, oppressed by the slave power, just 
as much as I do those of the most wealthy and powerful.” 

“I wish to say, furthermore, that you had better, all you people 
at the South, prepare yourselves for a settlement of that question, 
that must come up for settlement sooner than you are prepared 
for it. The sooner you are prepared the better. You may dispose 
of me very easily. I am nearly disposed of now; but this question 
is still to be settled,—this negro question, I mean; the end of that 
is not yet.” 

I foresee the time when the painter will paint that scene, no 
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longer going to Rome for a subject; the poet will sing it; the 
historian record it; and, with the Landing of the Pilgrims and the 
Declaration of Independence, it will be the ornament of some 
future national gallery, when at least the present form of slavery 
shall be no more here. We shall then be at liberty to weep for 
Captain Brown. Then, and not till then, we will take our revenge. 
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FROM THE WRITINGS AND CONVERSATIONS 
OF ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


The excerpts from Stieglitz’s writings are direct quotations. 
The recordings of conversations were not taken down literally in 
most cases, but represent an attempt to put into form in as direct 
a manner as possible, the essence of certain things that Stieglitz 
has said and stood for. The writings and conversations are in- 
cluded in this form with the permission of Stieglitz. 

D.N. 


1 


Wuar takes form within oneself will be felt outside oneself. But 
if one begins with the idea of satisfying someone else, one will 
satisfy neither that person nor oneself. That is the difference 
between esthetics and ethical formulae; the creative and the being 
in bondage to the attempt to do “good deeds.”’ The subconscious 
pushing through the conscious, driven by an urge coming from 
beyond its own knowing, its own control; trying to live in the 
light, like the seed pushing up through the earth—will alone have 
roots, can alone be fertile. . . . All idealism that does not have 
such roots must be sterile; must defeat itself. . .. 


2. 


People have to be careful about how they interpret the word 
“formulae.” Basic laws are one thing, but people are always look- 
ing for formulae that will help them solve all problems in con- 
nection with what they are doing. And after they would find 
the formulae that they think that they are looking for, there 
would be nothing left for them to do except to die. If one does 
not work in the same sense as that in which a brook flows—as 
inevitably, as effortlessly—then for all one’s knowledge, what 
one does will be without any spark of life. ... . Either it is in the 
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breed or it is not. Probably one is born to see and to keep the laws 
one does. All true workmen are perhaps so born. So that, natu- 
rally, if you fail to-discover and to keep the laws that you must 
see and keep in order to complete your own vision and your own 
being, then there will be destruction in whatever you do. But 
you can’t fail to see and to keep those laws. You must keep them, 
even as the brook flows—even when you are surprised yourself 
with what you have done as a result of obeying them, if you are 
really true to yourself. And even though you may think that you 
know what you are doing, the more surprised you will be by what 
you have done, the better your work will be, and the more cause 
there will be for doing it. . . . Mathematics? Yes. But that two 
plus two equals four, one must remember, is not mathematics .. . 


3. 

Someone asked Stieglitz what a certain picture meant: 

Stieglitz: You will find as you go through life that if you ask 
what a thing means, a picture, or music or whatever, you may 
learn something about the person you ask, but as for learning 
about the thing you seek to know you will have to sense it in the 
end through your own experience, so that you had better save your 
energy and not go through the world asking what cannot be com- 
municated in words. If the artist could describe in words what he 
does, he never would have created it. 


4. 


Unless what a man does is a symbol for me; unless what a man 
does is a symbol of what he claims to be doing, what he does can 
have no true meaning for me. I cannot separate the spirit of the 
way in which a man acts from what he does. . . . 

People think that I am interested only in art. That is not true. 
. . . Whether it is scrubbing a floor or painting a picture—only 
the best work of which man is capable will finally satisfy him .. . 
only work born of a sacred feeling. . . . And what interests me is 
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whether a man will fight for the opportunity of doing the best 
work of which he is capable. It seems to me that people will fight 
for almost anything except that right. And yet nothing else will 
fulfill in the end. 


5. 
I do not see why photography, water colors, oils, sculptures, 
drawings, prints . . . are not of equal potential value. I cannot 


see why one should differentiate between so-called “major” and 
“minor” media. I have refused so to differentiate in all the exhibi- 
tions that I have ever held. 

People are constantly trying to compare, when the important 
thing is to see what is before one, in its own right. I refuse to label. 
. . . People are constantly asking if one likes this picture better 
than that; this medium better than that; the full-blown blossom 
better than the bud; Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony better than 
the First. Had it not been for the First Symphony, Beethoven 
never would have developed to the point of being able to write 
the Ninth. It is the spirit of the thing that is important. If the 
spirit is alive, that is enough for me. 

It is as if there were a great Noah’s ark in which every species 
must be separated from the other species, so that finally, as they 
are all placed in their separate cells, they grow so self-conscious 
that finally, if one were to take them out and put them together 
they would all fall upon one another and kill each other. 


6. 


I cannot think of the exhibitions at AN AMERICAN PLACE or 
any of the exhibitions I have ever held,—or the publications or 
catalogues that I have ever issued,—or anything I have ever said,— 
or any relationship that I have ever had, as unrelated. For they 
are all closely related. And so nothing that I have done can be 
judged, or even considered, separately—without taking every- 
thing else into consideration at the same time. 
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4. 

Exhibitions as such do not interest me. Unless something is 
added, I can see no reason for holding exhibitions. It is because of 
the fact that new departures have been made by work that I have 
shown that the critics and most of the public as well, have in- 
variably ridiculed the work at first. Often enough I have not at 
first completely understood myself what I have shown, but if the 
spirit of the work meant something to me, I have hung it in order 
to see for myself what living with it would disclose. 


8. 


From Notes made by Stieglitz, 1938: 

In 1907 in June I was in Paris with my wife and daughter. 
Steichen was living in Paris at the time. One morning he suggested 
that my wife and I and he and his wife should go to a place called 
Bernheim Jeune et Fils where there was an exhibition of paint- 
ings by a new man who had died the year before and who, as 
Steichen said, the French dealers were trying to turn into a best 
seller. 

“Think of it,’ he said, “a few months ago they managed to 
sell one to Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears of Boston for fifteen thou- 
sand francs.” 

So the four of us went to Bernheim Jeune et Fils. I never had 
been there before. A thunderstorm was threatening but that didn’t 
prevent us from going to see the exhibition. When we came into 
the, what seemed to me, small galleries I saw what appeared to 
me at the time pieces of blank paper with a blotch of color here 
and there. 

There seemed to be hundreds of these bits of paper on the walls; 
about 18 x 24 or thereabouts. It had grown so dark owing to the 
storm that we could hardly see anything, but, as it seemed to me, 
there was really nothing to see but empty paper. 

Steichen suggested that I price these paintings. They were water- 
colors. I was told that they were by Cézanne who had died the 
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year before. I had never heard the name before nor seen any of 
his paintings. 

I addressed the gentleman in charge and asked him how much 
one of these paintings would be. The gentleman, I afterwards was 
told, was one of the best connoisseurs in the French art business. 

He said, ‘““A thousand francs.” I facetiously remarked, “You 
mean a dozen. . . . Why there’s nothing there but empty paper 
with a few splashes of color here and there.”’ 

The man turned on his heels and I knew I had been very stupid. 
Steichen and the ladies had gone off into another part of the gal- 
lery and were laughing. As a matter of fact my remarks were due 
to my being flabbergasted at the pictures I saw. 

In the meantime the rain was coming down in torrents and 
there were vivid flashes of lightning followed by immediate crashes 
of thunder. The situation was most uncomfortable. 

Steichen said, ‘“‘Let’s go to a café—there’s one across the street.” 

When we arrived at the café, and after having ordered, Steichen 
said, “Let’s play a joke on the New York critics.” The Photo-Seces- 
sion Gallery had been opened a couple of years before so why 
not use it to play a joke on the all-too-wise ones of the New York 
press, or the American press generally. 

Steichen said, “I can make a hundred watercolors like that a 
day and as they are not signed I won’t have to sign them and you 
can announce: ‘Exhibition of Watercolors, by Cézanne.’ ”’ 

I laughed and said, ‘All right, it’s a go. Anything to try out the 
art critics. After they have written, I will announce to the public 
the practical joke that we have played.” 

Steichen suddenly became very serious and said, “I wonder,” 
and I said, ‘Steichen, I have never laughed at anything before 
which I did not understand, and I have a sneaking idea that the 
joke is on us,—but if you want to stick to your bargain I'll go 
ahead nevertheless.” 

In the meantime the storm had ceased, the sun broke through 
the clouds, the ladies were talking about dresses and Steichen 
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with a very serious face said, “I guess I’d better not,” and so the 
matter was dropped. 

In 1908 Steichen was still living in Paris, and I, guardian of 
what was then known as the Photo-Secession Gallery, tired of the 
“swelled heads” the photographers had gotten—(that is those 
who had banded themselves around me, they thinking that they 
were quite as important as Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci 
and others of that calibre—possibly more important)—decided to 
open the doors of the Photo-Secession Gallery to the work of 
Pamela Colman-Smith. 

I had no idea who she was, never had heard of her, never had 
seen her—she happened in and showed me a portfolio of draw- 
ings in black and white and in color, and one in particular struck 
me—it was an illustration to an Icelandic legend and was called 
“Death in the House.” The picture was a very small one and re- 
flected absolutely my own state at the time. 

I decided to give her an exhibition and so destroy the idea that 
the Photo-Secession as well as myself were dedicated solely to the 
exhibition of photographs. 

The exhibition created a sensation. Huneker wrote in the Sun, 
“Finally some imagination on Fifth Avenue.” This criticism of 
his brought the Whitneys and Havemeyers, Vanderbilts and all 
classes of people into these tiny rooms of ours. The place was 
literally mobbed. 

I had written to Steichen in Paris what I had done and told him 
that maybe I was making a fool of myself but that I preferred to 
make a fool of myself than to continue representing a lot of con- 
ceited photographers. 

Of course my aim for years had been something quite outside 
of merely exhibitions. As a matter of fact, even though identified 
with exhibitions, I hated the very idea of exhibitions, as ordinarily 
understood. 

Steichen was very close to me at the time, even though we were 
separated by the Atlantic. He cabled, “Do you want Rodin draw- 
ings?” He was like a foster-son to Rodin. I cabled back, “Yes.” 
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Not long after, Steichen arrived in New York himself with a 
magnificent lot of Rodin drawings, and a series of drawings and 
watercolors by a man I’d never heard of—Matisse. He told me 
that Matisse was the coming man in Paris. He had been told. so 
by people who “knew.” 

I did understand the Rodins and I did understand most of the 
Matisses—the latter consisted of the evolution of Matisse from 
the beginning until 1908, the year they were brought over. It 
was the spirit of Rodin that was to be shown and to be followed 
by the spirit of Matisse—two exhibitions which can be looked 
upon as the introduction of modern art to America. 

It was in January, 1911, that Steichen cabled from Paris, “Do 
you want some of the Cézanne watercolors that we saw at Bern- 
heim Jeune et Fils?” In the years between 1908 and 1911, I had 
been in Europe in 1909, had met Leo Stein and Mike Stein and 
Gertrude Stein; had been at all the exhibitions. A new world 
had been born for me. 

So I cabled back to Steichen, “Send the Cézannes.” I was curious 
to see how these “empty” pieces of paper with blotches of colors 
here and there would look to me now. 

Max Weber had lived at “291” for nine months—the only one 
who ever lived there. He had come to me a stranger and told me 
he was on the street and didn’t know where to go. That his pride 
prevented him from going to anyone else. It was through the close- 
ness of Weber and myself and my study of his work—living with 
it—that gave me an opportunity to enlighten myself in a way in 
which I couldn’t have otherwise in America. Weber had a knowl- 
edge of art only equalled in America by that of Arthur B. Davies. 

“991” had been recognized by the government as an educational 
institution and we were permitted to bring foreign work over in 
bond for exhibition purposes. Art was not free at the time. 

Naturally I was curious to see how the Cézanne watercolors 
which I had laughed at in 1907 would look to me when unpacked 
at “291.” The custom house appraiser, a fine fellow, duly arrived, 
and before opening the box which contained twenty-eight Cézanne 
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watercolors framed, I told him my experience at Bernheim Jeune 
et Fils. 

The box was opened. And lo and behold: the first Cézanne I 
looked at appeared to me as realistic as a photograph. What had 
happened to me? The custom house man looked at me and said, 
“My lord, Mr. Stieglitz, you’re not going to show anything like 
this, are you? This is just a piece of white paper with a few blotches 
of color.” 

I showed him the house and the rocks and the trees and the 
water and he said, “Are you trying to hypnotize me into seeing 
something which isn’t there?” 

And again I tried to show him, but for the life of him he 
couldn’t see. . . . And so it was with the other twenty-seven. He 
saw nothing and to me they were as beautiful a lot of pictures as 
I had ever seen—as a matter of fact, something I had never seen 
before. 

The exhibition itself was a complete frost. John Quinn came 
in and said, “Stieglitz, Cézanne was a great painter, but this stuff 
is just trash. You oughtn’t to show such things. There’s nothing 
tonit.. 

Davies came in a short time later and wanted one of the water- 
colors. I told him they had all to go back to Paris, but, as I was 
going to Paris that spring, I’d bring him the one he wanted,* 
and when I brought the one he wanted and showed it to the cus- 
tom house official who examined my trunks and told him that I 
had paid two hundred dollars for it—the duty being thirty dollars 
—he said to me, “Man, you’re crazy. You shouldn’t waste your 
money. You shouldn’t declare anything like that. I would have 
appraised it as absolutely valueless.” 


Q: 
I must constantly repeat that the pictures at AN AMERICAN 


PLACE are not for sale, and that I am not in business. Yet when 


*I paid the thirty dollars and in due time Mr. Davies received his Cézanne from 
me and refunded me the two hundred and thirty dollars I had laid out. I was not 
an art dealer then nor have I been an art dealer at any time since. 
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people hear that pictures are acquired there, at certain times, by 
certain people, the natural comment is: “. . . But I thought you 
said that the pictures there are not for sale. . . .” If only people 
could stop thinking in terms of selling or of being sold something. 
Why can people not believe it possible that one can offer of one’s 
own volition to protect that which one professes to care about 
and not look upon one’s act either as buying or giving charity. 


10. 


It is not that I have anything against business. But I want to be 
free to say what I feel. And only through remaining free can I 
say what I feel. I cannot look upon art as property, and for myself 
I refuse to turn it into property. I have spent my life fighting for 
an idea. What that idea is is as difficult to put into words as to tell 
what life itself—or a thunderstorm—or a work of art, for that 
matter, means. But as long as society needs the artist it must help 
to nurture what it needs but so often refuses to support. . . . Art 
is not in reality the property of anyone. . . . Art is for everyone. 
If only people will learn to protect for themselves what is 
theirss. 


11. 


If people who give money for art do not receive a quid pro quo, 
then they are stupid to give it. At AN AMERICAN PLACE, or wher- 
ever I have been, when anyone asks how much a picture is, I am 
guided by the moment,—by the situation as a whole,—by the 
person to whom I am speaking. And even if through what I say 
at any moment I were to destroy myself or all those around me;— 
even when I may not really want to do what I am doing,—I must 
act as I must on the spur of the moment, according to the mo- 
TENE aks 

I have been forced to see “art” seemingly turned into prop- 
erty,—not for myself,—but so that others may live and work. 
That is one of the great tragedies of my life. And that is what is 
not understood about what I am doing. . . . 
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12. 


If only people would realize that just as the artist is expected 
to work for the people, so the people must also work for the artist. 
If only people could learn to protect for themselves what is theirs. 
Owning a picture, putting pictures away in the homes of the rich, 
or in museums, is not caring, is not really putting art to its best 
use or helping the artist to develop to his fullest capacity. Until 
the feeling that makes one want a picture, (or think one wants a 
picture), is mirrored in one’s way of life,—or in the way in which 
the complete work of a museum is carried out; unless what one 
does, all the way through, in the name of art mirrors the spirit 
in which the pictures themselves are painted, there can be no 
meaning to the having of pictures, or to museums. But Culture in 
the true sense cannot be learned,—or taught. 


13. 
I cannot look upon anything as mine unless it is available for all. 


14. 

I am ready to share what I have found with all who come. But 
if people come and expect something from me, then it is difficult. 

—There are those who come and think that if I were to do 
for them what I have done for the artists whose work has evolved 
through 297 or THE INTIMATE GALLERY, or AN AMERICAN PLACE, 
that then they would be famous or great also. So few see what 
has been brought by those who have been helped to develop. And 
so many think that they wish to do something for The Place 
because they are moved by it. But the test is, what do they do? And 
then there is the question of whether one can stand up against 
the day by day hard and humdrum work that goes with any job 
that is seen through. 

And what do people actually do? They say they care, but if one 
really cares one finds a way to do something for what one claims 
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to care about. You don’t ask what you can do and then do nothing. 
. . . The act came first and then the word. 


15. 

Groups of students and designers are constantly coming to AN 
AMERICAN PLACE,—as they go elsewhere,—with their sketch books, 
to get ideas for designing, either for school credits or for their 
jobs. I just spoke to a group of students who were walking around 
with sketch books and when I called their attention to the fact 
that they were stealing ideas without giving any credit for them, 
and that people were being paid for work that others had really 
done, they said to me: “But what are we to do?” I replied: “You 
will do just as you are doing, but now you will realize what you 
are doing at least. The rest is up to you. It is not for me to tell you 
what you are to do. This you must know for yourselves.” 


16. 


If you try to spare someone from an inevitability, you will create 
a situation worse than the one from which you are attempting to 
protect. 


17. 

People are constantly coming,—even complete strangers,—to 
ask me to look at their painting or photography or writing or what- 
ever. But what am I to say? How I hate to stand in judgment. In 
reality I cannot. And yet they expect one to say something. But if 
one cannot follow up one’s saying with doing, then what right has 
one to speak? My first impulse is always to say that I will not look 
at work, but then if the person seems woe-begone and seems to 
persist despite my No, something rises up within me and I cannot 
then say No. And if the work I see seems alive to me; if there is in 
it a spark of life for me, then I am sad; for I know what suffering 
a pure spirit must go through. And if it is without life for me,— 
then even though it is dead for me,—who am I, to say that it is bad. 
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And especially if I cannot suggest how to remedy the lack that I 
feel. And it makes me sad too, if it is a dead thing for me, since 
perhaps the person is doing something for which he is not 
equipped, and I know the struggle that must be gone through then 
too. If people only knew what happens to one when they come and 
ask one to look, and to pass judgment. . . . 


18. 


People are always so busy worrying about the future of art, that 
in the meantime they have no time or energy to spend upon pre- 
serving what is. And there are the people who are always talking 
about what is but who do nothing for it. Then when the future 
comes, both find that what was is gone and then they begin to 
bemoan the loss, and wonder what has happened. . . . I prefer 
to preserve what is. 


19. 

If people would only stop talking about the brotherhood of 
man and talk more about the brotherhood of man and the ma- 
chine, it would be a great deal better. You hear constant pleas 
by certain artists that there should be murals in the subways, but 
I do not hear any complaints made by these same artists about the 
crushing of women and children in the subway rush. . . . 


20. 


All true things being equal to one another is the only democracy 
I recognize. 


21. 


While 297 was still in existence, a man closely associated with 
the Rockefeller Foundation asked me whether I would not care 
to have endowment for an institute that I could head in order to 
carry on the work I was doing,—photographically and at 291. He 
told me that he was sure he could get the endowment because of 
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the interest of the Foundation in what I was doing. I replied that 
I could accept no such offer. For how could I know that when 
I was no longer here the work would be carried on in the spirit 
in which I was doing it? There were no persons qualified to carry 
it on, as far as I knew, or sufficiently dedicated to be abie to carry 
it on in the same spirit. 

Institutionalism is contrary to the spirit of art and the artist 
when there is no complete clarity about seeing through what is 
done in the name of art; in the same spirit as that in which the 
art is undertaken. No: rather that all the pictures and museums 
be burned if they are not used as instruments for the proper end 
and in the proper spirit. Art will always arise again, for the need 
for it is in man, but why perpetuate a dead thing that may inter- 
fere with, rather than help the living? 


22. 


A Museum Director: I think that all the work that is being done 
might just as well be left undone in art. Nothing of any conse- 
quence has been done, really, since Albrecht Diirer. 


Stieglitz: But if that is the way you feel about the art of the 
present, then how do you know that there is really any place on 
the face of the earth for yourself? Where do you fit in in such a 
picture, if you really prefer to live with the dead as your sole 
companions? As for myself, I prefer to live with the living. And 
I only pray that when I die they’ll bury me once and for all, and 
not use anything I may ever have done to help destroy the 
living. . . . I prefer to concentrate on the white speck on black 
rather than on the black speck on white. It is the spirit of what 
is done that interests me. Let the Beckmessers go about with 
their measuring and their fault finding. But I know what comes 
of that kind of criticism. 


23. 
Beauty is the universal seen. 
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24. 

A man who had come into AN AMERICAN PLACE and had over- 
heard something that I had just said, asked me if I did not know 
that a Chinese sage thousands of years ago had said that no three 
people could live in harmony together under one roof for any 
length of time. I replied that it might well be that a Chinese 
sage had said that, but that my experience had shown me that 
notwithstanding his saying, I could not accept that as final. Despite 
everything indicating the contrary, I could not live, did I not have 
faith that even such seeming impossibles could be achieved. 

A young man who was present said as the man left, “Stieglitz, 
you should have said to him that no two people could live in 
harmony under one roof for any length of time.” I laughed and 
said, “Do you know why?” He asked what I meant. I replied, 
“Because there is always a third, either in the form of a wish, or 
a child, or a person,—knocking at the door. It is immaterial 
which.” And then later when I was alone, thinking about rela- 
tionships and this particular conversation, I suddenly thought: 
‘How can three people or two people live in harmony for any 
length of time, when as a matter of fact one person does not live 
in harmony with self for any length of time? . . . 


> 


25. 


I am a Fatalist, but with one eye on Fate. 


26. 


When people come to me from museums and art societies all 
over the country and ask to borrow pictures, and I refuse to lend 
them, the invariable assurance is: “But we will insure the pic- 
tures against damage and loss.’”’ Will the people never learn that 
there are certain things against the loss of which one cannot be 
insured? It is like saying that one will insure one’s daughter against 
rape; but if she is raped, what recompense can the attaining of 
money possibly give? 
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When I point out to museum people that China refused to 
risk sending her valuable treasures across the ocean, all commend 
this act highly. But if they see that same spirit fought for in 
America they simply cannot understand it. 


2”. 
From a letter: Lake George, August, 1938 

I know my America—And no matter what my personal experi- 
ence may have been I can’t let that be a criterion. If it were a 
criterion I would have to be a cynic and that is the last thing in 
the world I could possibly become.—Nor am I an Idealist, as 
little as I am the rich man I am supposed to be, or an art dealer 
so many will insist I must be—. I am merely a very live human 
being (call it a fool if you or anyone else should please to) very 
much interested in human relationships, whatever.—Interested in 
all zsms and rejecting all as a passing phase. .. . 

I am supposed to have a huge following and many friends. 
You'd be amused if you knew the facts. I printed 1000 each of 
mo issues of CAMERA Work.—To begin with, before a number 
was seen by anyone, on my name only I received 647 subscrip- 
tions!—The magazine became a classic, and when No. 50 appeared 
I still printed 1000 copies although only 37 subscribers were on 
my books! A wonderful record.—And a significant bit of Amer- 
ican History—My sense of humor was my dividend.—I have 
never received a cent for my 48 years of “‘service’” to my country— 
neither directly nor indirectly. 


28. 

If you put the imperfect next to the perfect, then people will 
see the difference between the one and the other. But if you give 
them the imperfect alone, they are satisfied with it. 


29. 
I do not see how the world situation can right itself until people 
gl 
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learn that there are certain things that cannot be bought, cannot 
be touched. 


30. 
I care for those people to whom I am in debt for something 
beautiful that they make me feel. 


31. 

What I am_really seeking is to have the physical strength of a 
scale that can weigh a thousand tons of coal, and the psychic 
sensitivity of a scale that weighs a ray of light. 


32. 

In 1916 I was sitting alone. I seemed to have been deserted by 
my friends. I could not for the world of me take sides in the war. 

So, as I sat alone, literally without place or without home, I 
asked myself the question, “Why have I lost all my friends?’, for 
I did seem to have lost them. 

And I came to the conclusion that I lost them because when 
they asked me to draw.a shorter line than a straight line between 
two given points I refused even to try. 


oo: 

In 1916 Stieglitz wrote in a foreword for the Forum exhibition 
catalogue: 

‘There never has been more art-talk and seeming art-interest in 
this country than there is to-day. In my mind there is the con- 
stant question: Is the American really interested in painting as a 
life expression? Is he really interested in any form of art? Twenty- 
five years of concentrated study of the subject has resulted in my 
knowing that he is not. There may be a few rare exceptions. 

Granting that the American looks upon painting as a necessary 
function of society, I féel that the system now in vogue of bring- 
ing the public into contact with the painting of to-day is basically 
wrong. The usual exhibition is nothing but a noise maker. It 
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results in leading people away from the unadulterated spirit. It 
does not do what it is professedly to do: To bring about a closer 
Life between Expression and Individual. . . . 

No public can help the artist unless it has become conscious 
that it is only through the artist that it is helped to develop itself. 
When that is once actually understood, felt, art in this country 
may have taken root. 

The practical way to give the artist the opportunity to develop 
his work is to give him moral support backed up by sufficient 
means to live reasonably decently. 

This holds good for all other workers besides artists. 


34. 

From Notes made by Stieglitz—1938: 

My career in photography might be said to date from 1883 
when I took up photography as a course in the Berlin Polytechnic 
with Professor Vogel, who can be looked upon as the father of 
scientific photography. 

As a beginning in that course I was put to cleaning glass plates. 
They were to be chemically clean before they could be coated 
with collodion which was then to be dipped into the silver bath. 
This plate when ready was exposed in a wet state in the camera 
in order to produce the negative. 

There were about twenty of us in the class—or laboratory. 
For some weeks I was polishing glass and seemed unable to get 
what I considered a chemically clean plate. The job seemed hope- 
less but I stuck at it. 

One day Professor Vogel walked over to me and said, “Are you 
still cleaning glass? What’s the matter?” I told him what I had 
been trying to do. 

He chuckled and said, ‘““Man, what you have been trying to do 
is impossible. Let me see the glass you’re cleaning.” He looked at 
it and said: ““Why, that’s perfectly clean.” 

I looked at him amazed and said, “But I don’t think it’s clean 
in the sense I understood you to say it had to be clean.” 
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Then he said, “Why, you’d have to live in a hermetically sealed 
room which would have to be chemically clean in order to 
accomplish what you're after. You have taken me too literally.” 

So I flowed the collodion on my piece of glass, and finally 
dipped it into the silver bath in order to sensitize it. . . . 

In due time I was taken into the studio by the professor and 
shown how to focus (this I learned very quickly). I was to photo- 
graph a plaster cast of the head of the Apollo of Belvedere, draped 
in part with a black velvet focussing cloth. 

I had been shown how to experiment with pulling curtains— 
there had been curtains everywhere, so it seemed to me,—so as 
to control the lighting of the object I was to photograph. 

I began a series of experiments lasting for weeks,—I don’t know 
how many weeks,—trying to photograph what I called that 
“damned plaster cast,” draped with black velvet, but never seem- 
ing to get a negative that I thought of any value, when the 
professor again appeared and said, “What are you doing now? 
Still cleaning glass?” 

I told him of my troubles—that I didn’t seem to be able to get 
a negative in which there was any relationship between the white 
plaster and the black velvet. 

He said, ‘“‘My God, man, don’t you know that what you're trying 
to do can’t be done—that photographing is a compromise.” 

I do not think I had heard the word compromise before in my 
whole life. I really didn’t understand. He saw that I did not and 
then he explained what he meant—that is, that I could not get 
the modelling in the whites and at the same time any details in 
the black velvet. I’d have to choose what I wanted to do. 

. . . He went away and I wondered why I was fooling away 
my time with the wet process as I had seen one of the students 
a week or so before using a camera with a newly introduced dry 
plate process. These plates could be bought in the open market. 

So I went to the student, inquired where he had gotten his 
camera, and about the dry plates. . . . Nothing was laid out for 
one at the Polytechnic. One could work as one wished. One was 
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free. So I acquired a camera (and a more beautiful one never has 
been made) and got the necessary dry plates and instructions how 
to use them. The size of the negative used for the camera was 
thirteen by eighteen centimeters. 

. . . I began working along my own lines and was having a 
grand time. It was all tripod work. There were no shutters, no 
snap-shots. It was quite some years before Eastman existed. 

. . . I finally devoted most of my time to photographing. I 
gave up mechanical engineering in order to devote myself not 
only to the question of photographing but to finding out what 
photography meant in the social scheme of things. 

In England amateur photography was flourishing. There was 
virtually no such thing in Germany. I might say that I was the 
first amateur photographer in Germany. 

I sent my work to England and received recognition there at 
once. Artists in Germany, in Berlin and Munich, saw prints of 
mine and offered to give me paintings and etchings in exchange 
for prints. I didn’t want etchings or paintings. I gave the prints 
away. 

. . . One day sometime in 1887 I was shown what was called a 
snap-shot camera—a round affair, made of metal, about eight 
inches in diameter. This held a round dry plate which one could 
revolve and make about eight or ten small snap-shots. The camera 
was hidden behind one’s vest and the small lens pushed through a 
button-hole. 

I never used such a camera,—the whole affair was distasteful to 
me—a sort of sneaking up on somebody and photographing them 
unawares. 

. . . In 1890 when I returned to America I found that photog- 
raphy as I understood it hardly existed; that an instrument had 
been put on the market shortly before called the “Kodak” and 
that the slogan sent out to advertisers read, “You press the button 
and we do the rest.’”’ The idea sickened me. 

There was the shooting away at random, taking the chance of 
getting something. To me it seemed rotten sportsmanship. I had 
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been brought up with the idea of the tripod and awaiting one’s 
moment to do what one willed to do. 

I had walked day in and day out for months through the Tyrol 
and Switzerland and upper Italy with thirty pounds of camera 
and 18 x 24 centimeter plates on my back. Before I had ventured 
to expose a plate I had to feel sure that I’d get a result. There was 
nothing haphazard about it. 

So the “Kodak” and all it represented did not tempt me. As a 
matter of fact, I was very unhappy in my own country. My yearn- 
ing for Europe was constant. 

Finally one day I met a middle-aged stock broker by the name 
of W. B. Post who had just returned from Nassau. He showed me 
some four by five prints he had made. I was amazed. ‘They were 
beautiful. 

Post showed me his camera, a box affair with camera inside— 
that is: a ground glass, a bellows, a lens,—and a shutter that cost 
about fifty cents. There was a finder in the lid of the box and 
an opening in the box for the lens,—to look through—and an 
opening in the back of the box for one to be able to look at the 
ground-glass,—and there were as many plate holders as one 
cared to have. Plates were used. 

He asked me if I did not want to try out his camera. The temp- 
tation was too great to resist. I had certain things in mind that I 
knew could not be done with the large camera and tripod. 

So in 1892, in February, there was a great blizzard. I loved 
snow, I loved rain. I loved deserted streets. All these seemed at- 
tuned to my own feeling. 

During the blizzard I stood at the corner of 35th Street and 
Fifth Avenue with Post’s hand camera. I had been watching the 
lumbering stagecoaches appearing through the snow: the horses, 
the drivers, the driving snow—the whole feeling—and I won- 
dered could what I felt be photographed. 

The light was dim—at that time plates were “slow,” and lenses 
were also “slow,” but somehow I felt I must make a try. Wherever 
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there was light, photographing was possible,—(that is what I had 
discovered in 1884 in the cellar of the Polytechnic when I made 
a photograph of a still dynamo lighted by a sixteen-power electric 
bulb, exposing over twenty-four hours and getting a perfect nega- 
tive. That was an event that took my professor’s breath away when 
he heard what I had done), 

Yes, where there was light there was the possibility of making 
a photograph. Finally I ventured to make a photograph of the 
blinding snow and the stagecoach with its horses and its driver 
coming towards me. 

I went to the Society of Amateur Photographers, of which I 
was a member, and developed the negative. I was terribly excited. 
I showed the still wet negative to the men. They all laughed and 
said, “For God’s sake, Stieglitz, throw that damned thing away. 
It’s all blurred and not sharp.” 

And I replied, “This is the beginning of a new era. That nega- 
tive is exactly what I want.”’ And when twenty-four hours later I 
showed them the lantern slide made from this negative there was 
great applause and none would believe that it was made from 
the negative which they had told me to throw away. 

The next day I walked the streets, and found myself before the 
old Post Office. The Third Avenue street railway system and the 
Madison Avenue car system had their terminals down there. 

Naturally there was snow on the ground. A driver in a rubber 
coat was watering his steaming horses. ‘There seemed to be some- 
thing related to my deepest feeling in what I saw, and I decided 
to photograph what was within me. 

These two pictures, Winter—Fifth Avenue and the Terminal 
(Street Car Horses), became internationally famous. They still 
hold their own and now they are regarded as classics. 

I bought myself a camera similar to the one of Post’s and then 
began my series of New York pictures. I had in mind doing one 
hundred photographs,—that is to do one hundred different phases 
of New York—to do them as supremely well as they could be 
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done and to record a feeling of life as I felt it and maybe in that 
way to establish photography in its true position in the realm of 
plastic expression. — 

But somehow this series that was clearly in my mind never was 
fully realized. The struggle for true liberation of self and so of 
others had become more and more conscious within me and 
before I realized it I was editing magazines, arranging exhibitions 
(demonstrations), discovering photographers and fighting for them, 
etc., etc. In short, trying to establish for myself an America in 
which I could breathe as a free man. 


20: 

In 1923 Stieglitz wrote from Lake George: 

Thirty-five or more years ago I spent a few days in Murren 
(Switzerland), and I was experimenting with ortho plates. Clouds 
and their relationship to the rest of the world, and clouds for 
themselves, interested me, and clouds which were most difficult to 
photograph—nearly impossible. Ever since then clouds have been 
in my mind most powerfully at times, and I always knew Id fol- 
low up the experiment: made over 35 years ago. I always watched 
clouds. Studied them. Had unusual opportunities up here on 
this hillside. I wanted to photograph clouds to find out what I had 
learned in 40 years about photography. Through clouds to put 
down my philosophy of life—to show that my photographs were 
not due to subject matter—not to special trees, or faces, or in- 
teriors . . . tospecial privileges. Clouds were there for everyone— 
no tax as yet on them—free. | 

My photographs look like photographs—and (in the eyes of the 
“pictorial photographers”’) they therefore can’t be art. As if they 
had the slightest idea of art or photography—or any idea of life. 
My aim is increasingly to make my photographs look so much 
like photographs that unless one has eyes and sees, they won’t be 
seen—and still everyone will never forget them having once 
looked at them. I wonder if that is clear. 
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What I really want is to make photographs that, when you 
first look at them, do not look any different from any ‘Third 
Avenue” photograph, but when you place them beside the “Third 
Avenue” photographs, then you will see the difference. 


37: 

I have found that the use of clouds as subject-matter in my 
photographs has made people less aware of clouds as clouds in 
the pictures, than when I have used trees or houses or wood— 
or any other objects. In looking at the photographs of clouds, 
people seem to feel freed to think more about the actual relation- 
ships in the pictures and less about the subject-matter as such, so 
that what I have been trying to say through my photographs 
seems most clearly communicated in the series of Songs of the Sky, 
where the true meaning of the Equivalents, as I have called these 
photographs, (in reality all my photographs are Equivalents), 
comes through directly, without any extraneous or distracting 
pictorial or representational factors coming between the person 
and the picture. 


38. 

From a Letter To a Painter: Lake George. October—1923 

. . . I’m rather stupid about knowing people or who they are. 
All I know is what J feel in meeting some one. What they ‘‘do” 
is unimportant. What their ambitions of no importance. I think 
I have a pretty fair picture of what people actually are. I have 
gone through a great deal even this summer. That’s why “Clouds” 
(really the Sun) and I became fast friends. And in spite of merely 
being a photographer I think I have gotten some things down 
I haven’t seen any one else do... . 

But I’m beginning to feel I must be a lunatic. . . . You have 
really made me feel that,—in reading what you say about me in 
those Notes, (you sent)—and (about) your relationship to me. Not 
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a mention of 29z. . . . Not a mention of the real generous spirit 
of the place—a place the like of which never was nor never will 
be—I know that. For there will never be another quite such a 
fool as I happen to be, born. It’s a rare joke. And if I didn’t have 
a keen sense of humor and one of values and a very good memory 
because of these, what you wrote would make me commit suicide. 
I'd be so ashamed. No wonder 297 could not continue to exist. 
I gave all of myself and more. But I was the only one. And I cer- 
tainly want no credit for it. But when I think of your record of 
fourteen years in connection with me—and that is 29z—when I 
have the Catalogues, Camera Work, your letters—and know how 
it is that you have been able to go about as I have not been able 
to do—nor wish to do—why the picture you have given of me in 
connection with you and 297 in the notes becomes a grimace. 
You were given your original Show in 297 because of my 
reading Suffering; spiritual anguish in your face. And because I 
felt a supreme worthwhile struggle of a Soul. No other reason. 
And that is the reason why I have fought for you to this day and 
will continue to fight. 297 to me was a place where I could breathe 
freely—devoid of all commercial taint—not a business. I believed 
there could be a place where human beings could meet without 
all the dirty ugliness which the struggle for existence seems to 
bring out sooner or later in most artists. It was a laboratory—a 
place where I could study—and to which I gave all I had—spir- 
itually and otherwise. 
| It was there, before you appeared, that Alfy Maurer, the reborn 
modern appeared on the scene. He appeared because of his con- 
version from Whistlerianism to Matisseism—from grayness to 
color. And because he had been the first Carnegie Gold Medallist 
in Pittsburgh—a great hope of America. Matisse’s Show had taken 
place a year earlier (1908) in 29r and was the first blow for 
“Modernity” in America. And anti-Whistlerian. And Steichen had 
sent the Show over—The European Voice of 29r—and he had 
sent Marin and Maurer. For me to see and live with. I was study- 
ing the s¢gnificance of photography. And had been for 25, years 
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before—and have been ever since. And let me tell you right here 
that when you use the term photographic it is not at all what I 
call photographic. I know that you have not gone into the thought 
of that except in a very superficial way. Your attitude towards 
photography is really not so far removed from the average man’s 
attitude towards the artist—in America. 

I have let all this go for years because it is really immaterial as 
far as you are concerned. I am interested in your own Liberation. 
I frequently disagree with many of your conclusions and deduc- 
tions. . . . And as such they are of interest and value to me. 

Then there was your show in 19 ... You must remember 
what the show meant to you at the time. It was not given because 
of “excitement” as you let the world imagine. 297 may have been 
a place of excitements for you. There was certainly much excite- 
ment. . . . Then there was the Cézanne water color show in 
1911 and the Picasso right after it in January and February. And 
I remember what the Picasso Show did for you. How you sat there 
every day for hours, what you said to me and what you painted 
after seeing it. All this before 1912 and your going to Europe. Is 


there a single inkling of this in your Notes 

But I won’t go any further. . . . It’s all too degrading. I cer- 
tainly don’t want any credit for anything. But I hate misrepresen- 
tation. But I’m a photographer. And I’m grateful for it. But a 
photographer in a much deeper sense than you realize. 

You see it isn’t the Notes I object to. I really don’t care. But I 
fee] that eventually I am driven by one after the other to finally 
give my picture of 29z—and that is really a very private matter. 
I know how you insist on your own privacy and I respect it. I do 
want to keep 297’s. But if my own friends continue to give the 
world misshapen images of my relationships with 297 and the 
individuals I’ll have to put down a very straightforward—maybe a 
commonplace—photograph of it all. 

You have no idea how I hate to send you this. But even my 
patience has its limitations— 
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I do admire fair play— 
and I have to insist on 
a little consideration of facts. 


I am sorry to have to send this to you when my greatest wish is 
to let you have your own imagination run free. But I must “‘pro- 
tect” 297. For many are trying to destroy it. 

. . . Undoubtedly you'll wonder why all this fuss about so 
unimportant a matter. . . . But it is far from unimportant in 
every sense, from every angle. . . . Where there is no equality 
of respect, there can be no true relationship. . . . 


39- 


A man came in to AN AMERICAN PLACE (1935), quite excited: Have 
you seen the violently dishonest attack that Thomas Benton has 
written in Common Sense, about you? 

Stieglitz (calmly): Yes. 

Man: But it is outrageous. He says things about you that are 
absolutely untrue: that are not a matter of opinion, but of mis- 
stated fact. He says you wear your black cape conspicuously and 
that you make yourself conspicuously picturesque: that you have 
a mania for self-aggrandizement. He says that you... . 

Stieglitz (interrupts): But my dear man. Do you think that all 
that really matters? 

Man: But aren’t you going to protest publicly against his using 
your name in the way he does? Isn’t anyone going to protest? 

Stieglitz: But my job is to be here at the Place. I am here single 
handed. This is not an institution, nor a center for propaganda. I 
am fighting for an idea, a liberating idea. I must spend what 
energy I have sticking to my job, seeing through what I have 
undertaken; letting the thousands who seem to be seeking what 
is here, see what has been done that they seem to wish to see; 
answering those who ask questions and leaving those alone who 
do not. I am not in business nor am I interested in the increasing 
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gangsterism in what is called the art world, nor in its politics in 
any form whatsoever. I have been on the firing line too long to 
be affected by such incredibly stupid and unfounded attacks. And 
if Mr. Benton thinks that I have no sense of humour, I wonder 
what he thinks I have meant all these years by saying that there 
is only one joke in life, and that joke is on oneself. No, I am not 
interested in protecting myself from such things. My fifty years’ 
record shows what I am interested in. Anything else about me is 
empty talk, often vicious or malicious. And if all the people who 
come in and tell me how important it is to protect me from all 
the unfounded onslaughts that go on about me, in the name of 
art or purity or God knows what, really care, they will find some 
means whereby to protect what they claim to care about. As for 
myself I am seeking no protection. I wouldn’t lift a finger to help 
anyone protect me. And all the protesting that anyone wants to 
do, if it can’t be followed up; if one is not ready to back up what 
one says, and fight to a finish, then it all becomes a matter of so 
many words, and there are many too many words floating about 
the world already. It is acts that interest me, not words. Most 
people seem to think that the word came first and then the act, 
but it was quite the contrary; that much I know. 


40. 

From a letter, August, 1938: 

Ever contradictions in everyone truly alive. Are really not 
contradictions if seen in relationship to life itself. Literalness is 
contrary to life itself. Literalness can only be relative and then it 
may be alive, so true-—And that has nothing to do with oppor- 
tunism which I detest. And even opportunism has its degrees I 
suppose. .. . 


Als 

From the Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, July, 1921: Regarding 

the Modern French Masters Exhibition, A Letter, June, 1921: 
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Dear-Mr,, ¥ox;—— 

You have expressed the wish that I say something for the 
MuseuM QuaRTERLY about the recent exhibition of “Paintings 
by Modern French Masters representing the Post-Impressionists 
and their Predecessors’” held at the Brooklyn Museum. 

You have received full warning that I am not a writer nor an 
authority on any subject. Merely a student—one still actively 
learning. Everywhere. Every moment. You say you wish a few 
words for the QuaRTERLY because of that. The responsibility is 
therefore yours. 

.. . Early this year it was announced that Brooklyn had a 
real surprise in store. Its Museum was about to open its doors to 
the Post-Impressionists of France. Officialdom of Greater New 
York was finally awake. Brooklyn was stealing a march on its big 
neighbor in Manhattan. 

Last year Philadelphia had opened its Academy doors to the 
Moderns and Ultra-moderns. ‘The enthusiasm of Arthur B. Carles 
had its reward. He was permitted to arrange a complete demon- 
stration of the origin and development of the Modern Move- 
ment of Painting. ‘The demonstration included the work of the 
American, S. McDonald Wright. 

It is more than thirteen years since “291” in its little room on 
Fifth Avenue introduced the “revolutionists” to the United States: 
Matisse, Picasso, Cézanne, Henri Rousseau, Picabia, and a host 
of others. “291” was seriously handicapped because of the duty 
at that time on art. “291” was neither commercial nor institu- 
tional. It was a laboratory of experiment. It was in the true spirit 
free. London, though but a stone’s throw from Paris, received its 
first glimpses of the “New Art” much later than New York. It 
was ever an enigma to me why the museums of Greater New 
York were so backward in their official recognition of the 
“New” (!) which had long since been officially accepted in many 
of the important museums of Europe. . . . Our American trus- 
tees seemed entirely lacking in their sense of responsibility to the 
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interested public—and particularly in their responsibility to the 
younger generation. 

But the miracle was about to happen. The Brooklyn Museum 
announced the opening of its Exhibition of Modern French 
Masters representing the Post-Impressionists and their Predeces- 
sors! Naturally I was most curious. . . . One morning a party 
of three decided to venture. Subway guards and conductors were 
frequently questioned—all stared blankly when we asked: “Where 
is the Brooklyn Art Museum?” Some actually looked at us as if 
we were a species of imbecile—as if our words sounded like some 
obsolete language. But finally we did emerge from the Hole in 
the Ground—from a station plainly marked “Museum”—and 
were greeted by a brilliant blue sky—a feeling of space—a won- 
drous sense of Spring—and to our right a free standing edifice— 
templelike—reminiscent—the Museum. As we were about to 
rush up the steep and long flight of stone steps, a guard behind 
the closed glass doors above signalled not to come up. We won- 
dered. He was pointing: To the right. A long wooden shed. We 
entered that and felt as if we were on our way to some ferry 
boat. . . . After quite a walk we found ourselves in what seemed 
a gloomy subterranean abode—the famous dungeon of disap- 
pearance in the Ducal Palace in Venice came to my mind. 

Flanking us were glass cases filled with Japanese gowns. We 
didn’t stop. My impulse was to turn back. Back into the light of 
Spring—into the freedom of out-of-doors. But a friendly guard 
had noticed our bewilderment and must have believed us foreign- 
ers; he showed us the elevator. Emerging from it we were con- 
fronted with rows and rows of the Tissot biblical drawings. I 
seemed to have lived ages since I had seen them in Paris. Tissot 
did not attract any of us. And here was the Davies wall! The pic- 
tures brought back other days. I heard the voices saying: Have 
you seen the “New Man’s” work? So many seemed to be asking. 
That was more than twenty years ago. I was taken to a small shop 
on Fifth Avenue. Very small. And led into the gallery. That was 
in the cellar. Naturally the lighting was artificial. The place was 
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filled with paintings. The pictures attracted at cnce—they gave 
pleasure, and yet they irritated. Here was undoubted sensibility— 
in fact a highly sensitive nature—a truly poetic nature. And yet 
I felt as if I had seen everything before. But with greater vigor. I 
wondered who this “New Man” was who was so intimate with 
European art—with all its phases. The place was Macbeth’s— 
and the man in charge, Macbeth himself. He gave me the “New 
Man’s” name. It was Arthur B. Davies. 

And here in the Brooklyn Museum nearly twenty-five years 
later I seemed again to be standing before some of these pictures. 
They gave me the same feeling they had given me twenty-five 
years ago. 

Sargent! A name to conjure with. These were the famous water 
colors. Every American has heard about them. I had seen them 
when originally shown at Knoedler’s. I remember the crowds. 
Men and women. Fashionable ones. The hushed excitement. The 
Brooklyn Museum had bought the lot. For a huge price. The 
water colors, in reality not truly water colors, for Sargent used 
Chinese white, seemed less powerful than I had remembered 
them. So much more obvious. Dealing with externals. 

Hanging on the walls opposite were the far-famed Winslow 
Homers. Truly water colors. Direct. Well seen. Virile power. I 
was glad to see them again. They had their own life and yet in a 
deeper sense the Homers are primarily nothing more than the 
highest type of Illustration. Naturally John Marin and his water 
colors were in my mind. 

But where was the French Art? We had come for that. Why 
this feeling of repression in the Museum? The half-gloom? Was 
it to protect the pictures? The Light of Spring was calling. I felt 
as if I must answer it. Leave the Museum at once and bask in 
the sunlight. 

A glimpse of light beyond. What was it? It beckoned— Sud- 
den liberation! As if out-of-doors—free—enjoying actual light— 
the feeling of a great reality—a world truly released—a warm 
sun—an affirmation of life. Could it be true? And in a museum? 
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And an American one at that. Truly a revelation. Everything 
seemed right. Intensely alive. The luminous walls. Space. Pictures 
all part of the livingness. An absence of ostentatious frames. No 
“masterpieces.” With but few exceptions not even an “important” 
picture. Yet most every picture not only worth looking at, and 
into, but returning to. I stood in the centre of the room and felt 
a great hope. 

Several rooms full of experiment—minds capably working out 
their problems—souls unafraid and singing their song within, 
their power ever extending. Matisse, Picasso, Cézanne, Derain, 
Degas, Renoir, Lautrec, Gauguin—who always seems to irritate 
me, an idiosyncrasy I suppose. The Matisses brilliant. A supreme 
colorist. How he achieves white light with color—achieves a 
reality. New Picassos, some of his latter period. Early Italians 
and Ingres seem to be exerting their spell on him. Derain always 
gracious—austere. Cézanne, water colors and oils. Several hand- 
some pastels by that keenest of minds, Degas. Renoirs of differ- 
ent periods. A beautiful small still-life by Manet. A powerful 
Courbet. How gigantic and true Courbet always is! 

But in the main it was the spirit of the work that held me, 
together with its presentation. And it was the presentation that 
liberated it—made it free. A perfect unison. I took another 
glimpse at the Americans and wondered what ailed us—us the 
supposedly freest of all peoples. Why the repression? The half- 
light? Why the soft pedal? The half-whisper? The fear of full 
color? Are we afraid? If so, of what? Ourselves? 

I took another deep breath amongst the French pictures. I 
left the building a much delighted man—and very grateful to 
the Brooklyn Museum. 

ALFRED STIEGLITZ. 


42. 
At An American Place: 
A Woman: I have been here several times now looking at that 
picture, and I have decided I must have it. 
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Stieglitz: And what is it about the picture that makes you feel 
you must have it? 

Woman: Because I am sure that if I could hang that picture in 
our room, my husband would understand something through 
seeing it that I have been trying to tell him for years, and have 
been unable to make him understand. It says exactly what I have 
been trying to say but have been unable to communicate to 
him. 

Stieglitz: But, my dear woman, don’t you realize what you are 
trying to do? Don’t you realize that whenever one tries to force 
something through some external means, that doesn’t happen of 
its own inner volition, one invariably does the reverse of what one 
sets out to do? Don’t you see that what you will do will be to 
drive him further from what you wish to accomplish, if you hang 
this picture before your husband with any such wish in mind? 
Let me ask you this: have you, yourself, ever tried to understand 
what it is in him that has made it impossible for him to understand 
what you were trying to tell him, that you wanted him to hear? 
Have you ever tried to concentrate on trying to understand the 
thing that perhaps he has been trying to tell you, when apparently 
he was not understanding what it is that you have been trying to 
tell him? 


43- 


Love builds. In-loveness destroys. Those who love wish to free 
what they love; those in love wish to possess. In-loveness is a 
variable in intensity. Love is a constant. Where there is love there 
is no jealousy, for the self is effaced. The tragedy is that one can 
feel both love and in-loveness at the same time. 

Love tends to make one desire to release the other—even from 
oneself, to make one try to understand the other, rather than to 
seek the dedication of the other to oneself. If only each can let 


the other flower,—and through what each takes from the other, 
the soil shall reinforce itself. . . 
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I will be sitting with the plate of a picture I have just taken in 
my hands. It will be the picture I have always known that some 
day I would be able to take. It will be the perfect photograph, 
embodying all that I have ever wished to say. I will just have 
developed it; just have looked at it; just have seen that it was 
exactly what I wanted. The room will be empty, quiet. The walls 
will be bare—clean. I will sit looking at the picture. It will slip 
from my hands, and break as it falls to the ground. I will be dead. 
They will come. No one will ever have seen the picture nor 
know what it was. That, for me, is my definition of perfection. 


45- 
From a letter, September, 1938: 


I hate what goes on in the name of art and politics and religion, 
—and professional literature and the like. I hate the profession- 
alized American Scene. And yet despite the ominous awaiting in 
Europe and the whole world, in spite of physical torment, in spite 
of having one foot, maybe nearly both feet in the grave—I say Life 
is very wonderful. Amazingly so. Why not affirm. Why ever deny. 
—Denying is too easy. Too simple. Affirming is living. ‘Truly liv- 
ing. . . . He who ever created must ever believe. Why do I write 
this way—why?—I have no choice. Something moves me to do 


SO. «=. - 


46. 

When I was young, for a while I would sign my name to my 
photographs, but soon I felt that if one’s work did not carry its 
own signature within it, then the easiest thing to forge would be 


the signature. 


47: 
In 1931 when Stieglitz was asked by a certain publication for per- 


mission to reproduce his photographs, he wrote: 
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My photographs do not lend themselves to reproduction. The 
very qualities that give them their life would be completely lost in 
reproduction. The quality of touch in its deepest living sense is 
inherent in my photographs. When that sense of touch is lost, the 
heartbeat of the photograph is extinct. In the reproduction it 
would become extinct—dead. My interest is in the living. That is 
why I cannot give permission to reproduce my photographs. 


48. 


Recently Stieglitz also wrote: 


As for reproductions, I feel that if the spirit of the original is 
lost, nothing is preserved. My work might be reproduced if prop- 
erly interpreted, that is, the spirit might be preserved. Of course, 
some of the things can’t possibly be reproduced for obvious rea- 
sons. Above all, the reproductions must have a clean feeling—an 
absolute integrity of their own. 


IGNAZIO SILONE: 
from THE SCHOOL FOR DICTATORS 


On the political sense and its vital importance for 
the empirical politician and the adventurer 


Times change, but not men,” the professor said. ‘Machiavelli wrote 
well of the immutability of human nature. “The world has always 
been inhabited by men who have had the same passions,’ he said. 
Modern psychology may have increased our knowledge of the spir- 
itual structure of man, giving us a far more complicated picture of 
it than Machiavelli ever imagined, but it has not been able to show 
that human nature has changed in the course of centuries. The 
fundamental instincts of man have remained the same. Did you not 
yourself recall the persistence of the tragedy of CEdipus in modern 
man?” 

“That is so, professor,” I replied. “But allow me to point out that 
politics is not, other than indirectly, concerned with the internal 
life of man. In spite of the persistence of the same human passions, 
history records many political changes. That is because of the ever- 
changing social, economic, and moral conditions in which man has 
been situated. It is the object of political science to study those 
conditions.” 

“Plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose,’ the professor observed. 
“There is nothing new under the sun. All the changes which we 
have seen in our own lifetime have happened before and will hap- 
pen again, because the passions by which men are driven are always 
the same. Hence the importance of historical examples. Historia 
magistra vitae, history is the master of life. That is why Machiavelli 
looked to Titus Livius for the precepts by which the future of his 
own country should be guided, and derived his theory of the state 
from a precise study of the laws that regulated the Roman Empire. 


The School for Dictators to be published by Harper & Brothers, November, 1938. 
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What is the difference between the military pronunciamentos of 
Sulla and Cesar and those of General Franco?” 

“So far as the individual psychology of those military gentlemen 
is concerned, there is probably very little difference,” I answered. 
“But that is a problem for the psychologists. Nor would it be difh- 
cult to find curious analogies between the pathetic and harmless 
eloquence of a Cicero and that of many democrats of modern 
times. The real difference between the political conditions in 
which Sulla and Cesar successfully carried out their conspiracies 
and the conditions that confronted General Franco on July 19, 
1936, is one of twenty centuries. Is there any need to recall that the 
difficulties which faced Sulla when he landed at Brindisi and Cesar 
after crossing the Rubicon were exclusively military? They had 
nothing to fear from the people they met along their route. But in 
July, 1936, General Franco’s coup d’état was frustrated not by mili- 
tary opposition or even by the so-called Republican Government, 
but by the direct action of the revolutionary workers. Were there 
any revolutionary workers in the time of Livy?” 

“No,” the professor agreed. ““There could be no revolutionary 
workers because there was no such thing as industry.” 

“Nor was there such a thing as a Non-Intervention Committee,” 
Mr. W. remarked. “The Non-Intervention Committee which, as 
we know, has prevented the Germans, the Italians, and the Rus- 
sians from intervening in the Spanish civil war. There could not 
be such a thing as a Non-Intervention Committee because such a 
thing as Christianity did not yet exist. There are certain refine- 
ments which mere pagans would not have understood.” | 

“I do not understand,” the professor exclaimed, “how a writer— 
for such appears to be the profession of our Italian friend—can per- 
sist so obstinately in denying that men of learning exercise any 
social function. What are we to do on this earth, I should like to 
know, if we are to renounce our réle as guides?” 

“Guides to whom and for what?” I replied. “It is my belief that 
intelligence and education are only useful to him who tries in good 
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faith to discover the truth. He who aims at success at all costs needs 
quite different qualities.” 

“What qualities?” Mr. W. inquired. 

“The by-products of intelligence,” I replied. “Cunning, acumen, 
adroitness, a flair for men and circumstances, and above all, un- 
scrupulousness—but real intelligence, no!” 

“Here we are back again at Machiavelli,” the professor ex- 
claimed, with a gesture of despair. “We are in a vicious circle. But 
since we have come back to Machiavelli, permit me at least to 
observe that he was equipped with true and clear intelligence, and 
not with what you call its by-products.” 

“T agree with you about Machiavelli,” I replied. “But I do not 
believe that a single statesman has ever achieved a position of power 
as a result of reading Machiavelli. If a politician is naive, credulous, 
timid, slow of understanding, he will certainly not possess the quali- 
ties which are required to read The Prince or any other book. A 
choice incident that happened to Machiavelli himself well illus- 
trates the abyss that lies between theory and practice. When Machi- 
avelli was a guest of Giovanni delle Bande Nere’s, the famous 
condottiere, at Milan, the latter asked him to demonstrate the latest 
military maneuvers he had recommended in a recent treatise, and 
put an entire body of infantry at his disposal for the purpose. For 
two whole hours Machiavelli ordered three thousand soldiers about 
according to the directions he had so well and so clearly given in 
his book, but the result was nothing but confusion. The boiling 
sun caused great discomfort to the spectators and dinnertime came 
and went, and in the end Giovanni delle Bande Nere lost patience. 
‘I will extricate you from your difficulties and we shall go and dine,’ 
he said, and asked Machiavelli to retire, whereupon he gave a few 
orders and with the help of the drummers produced order out of 
chaos in a few moments, amid universal admiration.” 

“Se non é€ vero, é ben trovato,” the professor observed. “Allow 
me in turn to quote examples that prove the very opposite. To take 
the most obvious, Mussolini has told us that when he was a boy his 
father read him The Prince every Saturday night.” 
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“Our knowledge of Mussolini’s father makes it certain that the 
last thing he was capable of on Saturday nights was reading any- 
thing to anybody. Mussolini’s only object in encouraging such 
legends is to create an impression. He uses medieval uniforms and 
rides horseback for the same purpose. It is Mussolini’s great good 
fortune that throughout his life he has read and still reads nothing 
but newspapers. However, as a talented journalist, he is able to talk 
and write arrogantly about all the things that he knows nothing 
whatever about. As an example of his impudence in intellectual 
matters, let me quote a revealing detail from his official biography 
by Signora Sarfatti. After reading Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra, the first book of a philosophical nature that he ever laid 
hands on (it was much read by anarchist workers before the war 
and went into several popular editions), he immediately proposed 
writing a history of world philosophy. He thought he knew enough 
about it already.” 

“I was not aware of those details,” the professor replied, “hence 
I am not in a position to pass judgment upon them. But you will be 
aware of what Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf. ‘World history became 
for me an ever more inexhaustible source of understanding of the 
historical action of the present, and hence of politics. . . . World 
history provides a practical guide to political action today. He who 
is incapable of learning its lessons should have no illusions about 
his own capacity for leadership. He is nothing but a shallow boob, 
though often a presumptuous one, and all the good-will in the 
world will not excuse his practical incapacity.’ ” 

“According to the biographers,’ I replied, “Hitler’s favorite 
reading, particularly in his boyhood, was two bound volumes of 
an illustrated magazine dealing with the Franco-Prussian War. In 
later years he continued to learn his history mainly from colored 
illustrations, as is abundantly proved by Mein Kampf, which you 
quoted yourself. A deep knowledge of history makes fanaticism 
impossible.” 

At this point Mr. W. intervened. 

“You are still dallying about the fringes of the subject, and both 
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of you are beginning to bore me,” he said. “A dictator does not read 
the history of other dictators. He is not an onlooker, he makes his- 
tory himself.”’ 

The conversation dropped and we went on walking in silence. 

Half an hour later, when we wanted to turn back, Professor 
Pickup, who had been leading the way, discovered that he was lost. 

“Since you insisted on leading the way, you must find the way 
back,” Mr. W. said with considerable venom. 

“I’m a stranger here and I haven’t a map,” the professor replied. 

“We haven’t come very far, and all that is needed is a little sense 
of direction,” Mr. W. replied. 

“A sense of direction has never been my strong point.” 

“And you want to be a political guide?” Mr. W. replied with a 
laugh. “Don’t you know that politics is an ever-changing landscape, 
to which there are no such things as reliable maps? All the maps, 
plans, and guides that may have been published are false or out- 
of-date. In politics one has to advance, retreat, stop, turn to the left 
or to the right according to the constantly changing vista that lies 
ahead. Sometimes it looks as if a gigantic mountain is blocking the 
way, and then one fine day it disappears and all that remains in its 
place is a quivering mouse.” 

“Mr. W.,” I said, coming to the professor’s aid, ‘‘you talk as if 
you can’t see the wood for the trees. If you could manage to forget 
for one moment what is immediately in front of your nose, if you 
could only take a broader view, you would find it impossible to 
deny that the economic, social, and spiritual structure of America 
is not a thing that changes every day.” 

“True,” said Professor Pickup. ““The permanence of that struc- 
ture constitutes the personality of our country. It is only thanks to 
those unchanging features of the American scene, according to 
Neo-Sociology, that America is America and can be nothing but 
America.” 

“Possibly I can’t see the wood for the trees,” Mr. W. confessed. 
“But a man who wants timber goes straight to the trees and doesn’t 
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bother about the wood. A good hunter is interested in game, not in 
zoology.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you,” I said. “You have just shown 
me that you possess one of the typical characteristics of the future 
Fascist dictator. I should like to express with greater clarity an idea 
I hinted at a short time ago. It is this. The knowledge necessary to 
a politician varies according to the position that he chooses in his 
country’s internal struggles. He may choose to be on the side of 
liberty and reform. He will then require, if he is to be a leader, a 
clear intellect, a serious culture, a profound knowledge of history, 
of social needs and of the psychology of the people. But the intel- 
lectual baggage of the future Fascist leader need be incomparably 
lighter. Any real culture would only be an embarrassment to him. 
It would create scruples, doubts, uncertainties in his mind at every 
step, and it would be doubtful if power would ever fall within his 
grasp; or if it did he would lose it with speed and ignominy. Of 
course a certain amount of knowledge is useful to a Fascist leader. 
But this he picks up as he goes along, according to the problems he 
comes up against.” 

“What you say is true, though you are comparing incompara- 
bles,” said Mr. W., interrupting me. “Why do you confuse religion 
and politics? Why do you confuse the antiquated, sentimental, 
pathetic, chaotic politics of the nineteenth century with the new 
politics of the present day? You must not forget that democracy 
and Socialism are both survivals from the nineteenth century. True 
Fascism, as I understand it, is modern politics, pure and simple. 
There is only one criterion for a Fascist leader, and that is success. 
If he fails there is no excuse for him whatever.” 

“If the Fascist politician,” I continued, “has no need of any true 
cultural preparation, which would only handicap him in the frantic 
chase after success, he must possess a very highly developed political 
sense. ‘That is the characteristic of every born politician. ‘The pub- 
lic man is born a public man,’ Mussolini has said very rightly. ‘It is 
a question of stigmata he bears with him from birth. Public men, 
like intelligent men or subnormal men, are born. No apprentice- 
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ship can make a public man of one intended by nature for do- 
mesticity.’ ” 

“Democracy gave wings to a lot of chickens,” Mr. W. observed. 

“Political sense is a:disposition of the mind,” I went on, “like 
mathematical sense or musical sense. A strong political sense may 
easily give the Fascist leader an advantage over his opponents, par- 
ticularly in times of crisis. Mussolini was far from being the most 
cultivated or politically the most experienced statesman in post- 
war Italy. He had no clearly formulated ultimate objectives, he 
contradicted himself often, he had repeatedly to change the direc- 
tion of his movement in radical fashion. But he is gifted with an 
exceptional political sense. He has revealed an extraordinary flair 
for exploiting circumstances favorable to him, and he has nearly 
always correctly estimated the character of the men with whom he 
has had to deal. He has shown consummate ability in foreseeing 
his opponents’ moves while concealing his own and deceiving 
others about them. Napoleon was almost entirely ignorant of Euro- 
pean history, and for that reason it was easy for him to turn it inside 
out. Metternich said of him that he became a great strategist and a 
great legislator ‘by means of sheer instinct.’ Engels said the same of 
the Iron Chancellor. ‘Bismarck is a man of great practical sense, of 
great skill,’ he wrote, ‘a born, an accomplished man of affairs. . . .’ 
But very often an intelligence so developed in the domain of prac- 
tical life goes hand in hand with a corresponding narrowness of 
vision. . . . Bismarck never showed even the trace of an original 
political idea. But he assimilated the ideas of others. His narrow- 
ness was his good fortune. Without it he would never have looked 
at universal history from a purely Prussian standpoint. To return 
to our times, I advise you to read Souvarine’s admirable life of 
Stalin. You will be surprised at the disproportion between Stalin’s 
will and his intelligence, between his knowledge and his flair. 
Souvarine describes him as ‘patient, meticulous, as sober of illu- 
sions as of words, and strong, above all, in his contempt for the 
individual, and in his lack of principles and scruples. He is the 
product of circumstance, and owes his political fortune to his oppo- 
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nents. He would never have succeeded in imposing himself without 
a certain flair, without a natural capacity for intrigue and an effec- 
tive combination of cool-headedness and energy. Skillful in post- 
poning disadvantageous decisions, in dividing his enemies and in 
turning obstacles, he shrinks from nothing when the opportunity 
arrives for acting quickly, for striking and crushing.’ All great polli- 
ticians have been opportunists of genius. The real qualities that 
favor a politician’s career are revealed in the internal struggles of 
his own party even more than in struggles with other parties. Even 
if men with superior qualities sometimes prevail, their victory is 
never unaccompanied by the employment of the lowest methods. 
Those who are not able to reconcile themselves to these end by 
being defeated by rivals within their own party.” 

“You can’t swim without getting wet,’ Mr. W. remarked. 
“Otherwise you will only be drowned, and that isn’t the best way of 
keeping dry.” 

“If political sense is the decisive requirement in the political 
struggle, how do you explain the setting up of political schools for 
the formation of new leaders in Berlin and in Rome?” the professor 
asked. 

“Tn spite of the pompous name they are not schools for political 
leaders, but schools for obedient underlings,’ Mr. W. explained. 
“Their purpose is to train youths in docility and devotion. Their 
object is not to train new Hitlers and Mussolinis, but to prevent 
new Hitlers and Mussolinis from arising. That is, of course, a very 
wise precaution from the Duce’s and the Fiihrer’s point of view.” 

“In a speech delivered to the Italian Parliament in June, 1924,” 
the professor said, ‘“Mussolini admitted that the masters whom he 
admired were the Bolsheviks in power in Russia, and he said that 
Fascism must follow the Bolshevik example and exterminate its. 
opponents. Sure enough, three or four days later he had the So- 
cialist Matteotti ‘eliminated.’ In Goebbels’s book Vom Kaiserhof 
zur Reichskanzlei there is frequent mention of discussions and ex- 
changes of experience between Nazi leaders and emissaries of Mus- 
solini. After the assassination of Dollfuss in Vienna a deputation 
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consisting of high officials of the Italian police taught the timorous 
leaders of the Austrian Fatherland Front not only the police 
methods, but the political methods required to struggle against the 
Nazi opposition.” 

“Those examples could be multiplied,” I observed. “If there 
were such a thing as a comparative history of the various post-war 
dictatorships, it would contain many examples of such rapproche- 
ments, and many of the arcana dictatorum of which we spoke ear- 
lier this morning would be revealed. It would also be easy to find 
analogies with the dictatorships of the past, of course bearing the 
differences in environment in mind.” 

“Let us leave aside the question whether the old laws of politics 
are still valid in modern historical conditions. Is there, however, a 
specifically Fascist art of government?” the professor asked. _ 

“That is the question,” said Mr. W. 

“While we were in Rome,” the professor continued, “we met a 
Fascist writer whose pseudonym is an anagram of Napoleon’s sur- 
name. He claimed that the problem of the conquest and the defense 
of the state power is not a political but a technical problem, that 
the circumstances favorable to a coup d’état are not necessarily of a 
political or social nature and do not depend on the general situa- 
tion in the country. He has developed this idea in a book of which 
he gave us a copy. It is actually dedicated to the technique of the 
coup d'état.” 

“There certainly is a Fascist art of government,” I replied. “But 
it is not an arbitrary creation of Mussolini’s mind but the result of 
definite historical conditions. To consider politics as mere tech- 
nique was permissible during the Renaissance. Now it is only a 
silly anachronism. The men of the Renaissance analyzed and criti- 
cized political events as though they were pure works of art. The 
great artists of the Renaissance were themselves more concerned 
with technical than with esthetic problems and if their works still 
have power to move us it is because they were great artists in spite 
of their theories and their preoccupation with technique. But to 
consider politics as purely a matter of technique, as was done in the 
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time of the Renaissance, is to assume that human beings are pliable 
and submissive raw material which the statesman can mold to his 
will, like the sculptor his clay and the carpenter his wood. A writer 
who dared try to pass off as his own a theory as old as that, and at- 
tempted to explain the victories of Lenin and Mussolini by it could 
only get away with it if he succeeded in proving that the Bolshevik 
Revolution and the March to Rome could have taken place in 
1914.” 

“In Paris,” the professor remarked, “we met Paul Valéry the 
poet. He said that ‘all politics tend to treat men as things.’”’ 

“In a certain sense that is true,” I replied. “The truth is that 
every political doctrine is a simplification of reality, a pattern. But 
the politician who does not day by day adapt his program to living 
reality is not a politician but an abstract poet. We had a curious 
example of that in the case of D’Annunzio’s seizure of Fiume, 
which lasted a year—id est, a long time, thanks to the peculiar in- 
ternational situation. ‘The Regency of Carnaro was not a political 
event but a work of art—a ‘D’Annunzian’ work of art, an empty 
rhetorical creation, behind which, however, there were concealed 
the fangs of the Italian general staff. Another curious example of 
an intellectual who looked at politics from a purely technical stand- 
point, such as would have been scarcely legitimate even in the case 
of a Renaissance artist, was provided by the Frenchman, Georges 
Sorel who at the end of his life praised Lenin and Mussolini at the 
expense of ‘the reactionary amateur revolutionaries’ whom he 
treated with the greatest contempt. Traces of the same spirit are 
also perceptible in Bernard Shaw. Generally, however, when you 
meet people who share this viewpoint, admiring Stalin and Musso- 
lini for the ‘impeccable’ manner in which they ‘eliminate’ opposi- 
tion and criticize Goering for certain mistakes made in staging the 
Reichstag fire, it is a question neither of men of the Renaissance 
nor of men of the twentieth century, but it is simply because they 
are fools. In short, a purely technical analysis of actions committed 
by men is always false, because man is not pure technique.” 
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“How do you explain the fact that artists and eminent writers 
fall into such an error?” the professor asked. 

“A first explanation may be found in the actual social position 
of artists and writers, which remains much what it was in the 
time of the Renaissance. An exclusively humanistic culture, more- 
over, does not help intellectuals very much in recognizing the true 
forces behind historical events, and leads them to attribute exces- 
sive importance to formal problems. But the example of Georges 
Sorel also shows that a genuine knowledge of social reality does 
not suffice if it is not supported by a strong moral sense.” 

“Do you believe that moral sense is more alive today than it was 
during the Renaissance?” the professor inquired. “It is a proposi- 
tion that has been maintained.” 

“T do not mean that it is moral sense that prevents the moderns 
from regarding politics as pure technique and the people as merely 
clay because contempt for the masses and a tendency to try to use 
them as though they were a mere passive instrument still prevail 
among the majority of politicians today, and persist, according to 
my experience, even among many so-called revolutionaries. But 
that theory which was false even in the time of Machiavelli, though 
without it much of the History of Florence would be incomprehen- 
sible, is even less tenable today. That is one of the reasons why in 
a whole series of countries that have been profoundly shaken by 
crises and menaced by the so-called Communist peril the tradi- 
tional statesmen, though in less troubled times they had gained the 
reputation of expert practitioners of the art of politics, were unable 
to save the state. When things came to extremes their technique 
availed them nothing, because a state is not guided as a ship is 
steered, the people, unlike waves, not being subject to simple natu- 
ral laws. But the task for which the great engineers of politics 
turned out to be inadequate proved to be the making of certain 
embittered plebeians, who took advantage of the intrinsic weakness 
of the revolutionary movement and were extremely sensitive to 
every change of feeling among the masses of which they were a part. 
It is, however, also true that as soon as power was in their hands 
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they were forced to crush the natural desire of their own followers 
to see them fulfill their promises. In practice their rule is character- 
ized by the complete independence of the executive, which be- 
comes the sole motive force of the state, manipulating plebiscites 
and dispensing judicial convictions and acquittals. To the extent 
that modern dictatorships succeed in reducing their subjects to pas- 
sivity and in freeing themselves from the control of the party that 
put them in power, subjecting the latter to the executive, they re- 
semble mechanisms rather than organisms; and it is then that one 
can begin to talk of a technique of that mechanism. The first con- 
sequence is a rapid degeneration of social life.” 

“Does there not also exist a technique of liberty?” the professor 
asked. 

“Technique aims at the mechanical use of men, while liberty 
considers the human personality as sacred. A technique of the pro- 
gressive stupefaction of the masses exists. A technique of liberty 
does not and cannot exist.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, stop there,’’ Mr. W. implored. “Lord knows 
you had a hard enough struggle to reach that conclusion. Let us 
abstain from all moral judgments. Does there then exist a tech- 
nique of dictatorship?” 

“So it seems.” 

“When I decided to undertake this extremely boring journey,” 
Mr. W. continued, “I was induced to do so because I felt curious to 
find out whether there was such a thing as a technique of dictator- 
ship. We agree that the primary requisite of the aspiring dictator 
is political sense. Now a sense can be sharpened, polished, refined, 
but this journey has taught me nothing whatever. The people we 
met treated us like primitive barbarians and talked to us as though 
we were the audience at a public banquet. The books they gave us 
are by the most naive apologists.” 

“It has been known for a long time that if you want to find out 
the truth about something you must see what its opponents have to 
say about it,” I pointed out. “If you’re interested in capitalism, you 
must read the Socialists. If you’re interested in Catholicism, see 
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what the Protestants have to say about it, or if you're interested in 
the police, read the anarchists on the subject, and vice versa.” 

At this point Mr. W. made a proposal that I felt had been in the 
air for some time. He asked me to give him a course of lectures on 
the European post-war dictatorships. 

“A kind of rapid course on arcana dictatorum,” he explained. 

“I am not in the least jealous,” Professor Pickup assured me, with 
his usual greenish smile. 

I felt bound to refuse, however, without thinking myself obliged 
to give any reason. But Mr. W. was so insistent that I finally agreed 
to ask a friend to take my place. 

“He is an extraordinary person,” I explained. ‘‘He is a tireless 
controversialist and unshakable in his convictions, though his com- 
pletely unprejudiced outlook sometimes makes him a highly incon- 
venient partisan to his political friends. His many bitter experi- 
ences and the cool analysis to which he has subjected them have 
freed him from party dogmas, without, however, quenching the 
inner urge which led him as a youth towards the workers. This, 
however, is only known to his friends, while others, who hear him 
arguing and criticizing, cannot understand why he still remains a 
Socialist.” 

“Who is he and what is his name?” the professor asked. 

“TI cannot tell you his real name, which is known only to very 
few,” I replied. ‘“The truth is that he has been compelled to use so 
many names that he will end by forgetting his own. Expelled as he 
has been from one country after another, he has now become accus- 
tomed to living incognito, like you when you go abroad, Mr. W., 
although for different reasons. Many know him by the name of 
Thomas, and, since he abhors euphemism and is in the discourag- 
ing habit of calling even unpleasant things by their right name, he 
has been dubbed Thomas the Cynic. His Philistine acquaintances 
thought to discredit and cast a slur on him by this nickname, but he 
surprised them by accepting it with relish. The word “cynic” is de- 
rived from the Greek x%wv, a dog, and he therefore accepted it as a 
most apt reference to the dog’s life he had hitherto led. Then, re- 
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calling the famous sect of the Cynics, founded by the Greek Antis- 
thenes after the death of Socrates, he decided that the term was a 
far more appropriate and exact description of his political position 
than the vague, current term of ‘anti-Fascist.’ Four hundred years 
before the birth of Christ the Cynics were what the respectable Press 
of today would call irreligious and disloyal. Following the teaching 
of Socrates, they preferred ethics and the practice of virtue to the 
cult of the gods, and they called no man stranger. I know that 
Thomas the Cynic has recently been studying the technique of 
mystification, and he would have liked to give a course of lectures 
on the art of deceiving mankind in the Volkshochschule here, had 
his position as a refugee not made it impossible.” 

“Does he believe that men should be deceived?” the professor 
asked. 

“He believes that things should be called by their right names,” 
I replied. “As for the art of deceiving, he is preparing a handbook 
on the subject, convinced as he is that the deceivers have nothing to 
learn from it, while the deceived have.” 

“Do you think he will consent to talk to us?”’ Mr. W. asked. 

“He will probably be attracted by the novelty of the situation,” 
I replied. “He is very fond of arguing and of being contradicted. 
For this reason he has always preferred reading the papers and 
books of his opponents to those of his own friends. When he has 
no one to argue with he has been seen arguing with himself.” 

Meanwhile we had arrived in sight of the hotel at which the two 
Americans were staying, and, after the usual exchange of courtesies, 
we parted. 
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For the last seven years I have lived in Switzerland as a political 
refugee, under the special police surveillance of aliens. A residence 
permit of a political refugee in this country is always accompanied 
by a restriction: the political refugee can only practice a profes- 
sion permitted him by the police and he must completely refrain 
from searching for other sources of income from any other work. 
Thus a refugee who has a permit to give lectures is expelled from 
the country if he writes an article; a writer who is authorized to 
write articles is expelled if he gives piano lessons. The residence 
permits are given to the refugees for very short periods, at the 
end of which the police always make a very thorough investiga- 
tion about the source of income of the refugees: those who prac- 
tice a profession for which they have no authorization are forced 
to leave the country. Having been authorized by the Swiss police 
to work as a writer (during the first year with the express restric- 
tion that I must not publish in Switzerland, but only in other 
countries because of the subversive content of my writings), I 
had to forego other occupations. When I could prove to the 
police that my earnings as a writer were absolutely insufficient 
for me to live on, I received authorization to give lessons in busi- 
ness correspondence, in Italian, in a school in Zurich. I must 
confess that I was an abominable professor and that the business 
letters that I taught to my students (I had only young girls from 
18 to 23 years of age) were absolutely fantastic. During the last 
year my earnings as a writer have been sufficient for my expenses. 


I have always thought that the “intellectual worker” should 
have a second profession. The condition of my health forbade my 
remaining a farmer and working the soil; the other circumstances 
of my life, which has been rather painful, did not permit me to 
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become a doctor. The fact that now I live from my earnings as a 
writer is the unexpected result of many factors. 

Nevertheless I strive not to become a professional writer and 
I rigorously absent myself from every congress, assembly, group 
or clique of writers. I want to try to stay faithful to the first impulse 
that led me to write and to safeguard my work from the debase- 
ment that professionalism always carries with it; I want to be 
careful to save myself from “Literature.” 


At the age of seventeen (during the war) in order to fight 
against the war I joined the union of young Italian socialists. 
Until I was thirty-one I was an active and directing member of 
workers’ and peasants’ communist organizations. At that age I 
withdrew (for reasons that those who have read my last book 
“Bread and Wine” know), without ceasing to sympathize, with 
all my heart, with the ideal of liberty and of justice which animates 
the social movement of our time. 

Allow me, in ‘connection with this, to confess that I am not a 
Trotzkyite. If in certain circles it is thought that I am, it is because 
I have taken an open stand against the bureaucratic repression 
which rages at the present time in Russia. But, truly, when one 
means by Trotzkyism that which Trotzkyism is objectively (that 
is to say, in the main, a Marxist-Leninist consequent) frankly I 
must say that my way of thinking is different; if, on the other hand, 
one ascribes to Trotzkyism that which the Stalinist press habitually 
maintains—an incoherent mass of stupidities, of calumnies, of 
slanders and if one notices what shameful blackmailing is prac- 
tised on many would-be intellectuals of the left then, very natu- 
rally, an easily understandable feeling of dignity brings me to 
have some sympathy for Trotzky. 


I was born into a peasant family in comfortable circumstances. 
My orientation toward progressive ideas and toward the poor, 
developed as a contradiction of the dominant psychology of my 
background. 
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The society of Southern Italy, where I was born, is torn to 
pieces by profound contradictions; it is the region which gives to 
Italy her most original philosophers and artists and in which 
ignorance is most extensive; it is the region of mystics and of 
sensualists; of anarchists and of policemen; of peasants without 
land and of the great landowners. It is one of the most inhuman 
sections of the earth (comparable in several points to Spain) and 
its contradictions are so old that they seem natural. My refusal to 
consider misery, ignorance, injustice as natural facts was the 
origin of my non-conformism. 


Books did not play a great role in my intellectual formation. 
It was influenced strongly by certain events in which I took part, 
or which I witnessed, and by certain people. None of these was a 
university professor. When I was an adolescent I sometimes took 
a book with me when I went for long walks all alone in the 
mountains; then I thought about many things but I almost never 
opened the book, often putting it on the ground, on the grass, for 
me to sit upon. Later, I tried to find books which could feed my 
hunger for things of the mind. Even in the best ones I found, 
from the first reading, unacceptable things. I have learned several 
important things from Benedetto Croce, others from Sigmund 
Freud. What I know about the functioning of capitalist society 
I have learned from Karl Marx and from the Italian Antonio 
Labriola. 

The books of Alfred Loisey on catholicism have helped to give 
me a Critical foundation for my attitude toward the church. After 
twenty years I have taken up again to re-read the Greek and 
Latin classics that I studied at school and now I find in them a 
pleasure that then I did not even suspect. On the other hand, 
certain romantic masterpieces that I had to read secretly because 
they were forbidden in the college now seem to me unreadable. 


I admire André Gide, Aldous Huxley, John Dos Passos, Faulk- 
ner, Thomas Mann, Gaetano Salvemini. 
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That is to say, I admire them for the little that I know of their 
life, above all as men. The influence of intellectuals on public 
life has increased enormously since the war. I believe that, in 
recent times, even the great public has learned to orient itself 
toward more serious and lasting values. 


I have no personal theory of art. But I admire very much the 
theories of those who have them and I find that they are all cor- 
rect even when they contradict each other. I should not be 
reproached as being negligent for not having an art theory. Had 
I known as early as my youth that I would end by becoming a 
writer, then, of course, I also would have equipped myself with 
a theory, but I became a writer by mischance. Now literary crea- 
tion has become, for me, my way of living. 
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FRANZ KAFKA: 
THREE PARABLES: 
The Silence of the Sirens 


A proor of the fact that even inadequate, not to say childish, 
means Can serve to rescue one: 

To protect himself against the sirens, Odysseus stuffed his ears 
with wax, and had himself bound tight to the mast. This, of course, 
all travellers since the beginning of time could have done, except 
those whom the sirens seduced from afar, but everybody in the 
world knew that it was of no use. The song of the sirens penetrated 
through anything, and the passion of those they seduced would 
have burst asunder more than chains and a mast. But Odysseus 
did not think of that; although he may have heard of it. He had 
complete confidence in the handful of wax, and the tangle of 
chains, and, in innocent joy over his little tricks, he went to meet 
the sirens. 

Now the sirens have a still more dreadful weapon than their 
song:—their silence. It has never happened but it is perhaps con- 
ceivable, that someone has escaped from their song, but from their 
silence nobody, that is certain. The feeling of having defeated 
them with one’s own strength, and the overweening pride, carry- 
ing all before it, that this would engender, is a thing no creature 
on earth could resist. 

And it is a fact that when Odysseus came, the mighty singers 
did not sing, perhaps because they thought they could get at this 
adversary better in this way, or because the sight of the joy in the 
face of Odysseus who was thinking of nothing but wax and chains, 
drove all thought of song out of their minds. 

Odysseus, however, if one may say so, did not hear their silence. 
He believed that they were singing, only he could not hear their 
songs. At first he saw fleetingly the movements of their throats, 
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their deep breathing, their eyes filled with tears, their half-open 
mouths, but thought all this part of the airs that were dying 
away unheard around him. But soon everything slipped out of 
the vision of his eyes, which he held fixed on the far distance. 
The sirens disappeared completely in the face of his resoluteness, 
and just at the moment when he was nearest them, he knew 
nothing more of them. 

But they,—more beautiful than ever,—craned and twisted, let 
their gruesome hair float free in the wind, and stretched their 
claws wide against the rocks; wishing no longer to seduce, wishing 
only to catch the glow of Odysseus’ great eyes as long as possible. 

If the sirens had had consciousness, they would have been de- 
stroyed at that time. But as they have not, they remained; only 
Odysseus escaped them. 

I must say however, that a supplementary legend has come down 
to us. They say that Odysseus was so full of wiles; that he was 
such an old fox, that even the Goddess of Fate could not penetrate 
his innermost thoughts. Perhaps, although it is beyond the mind 
of man to comprehend such a thing, he really observed that the 
sirens were silent, and only acted the above scene for the benefit 
of the Gods, as a kind of shield. 


About Parables 


Many complain that the words of the wise are always nothing 
but parables; parables inapplicable to everyday life, and that that 
is all that we have. When the wise man says, “Cross over!” he does 
not mean that we are to cross over to the other side, which one 
could always manage to do, if the result of the journey were worth 
while, but he means some mythical “over-there,” of which we 
know nothing, and a closer definition of which is not to be gotten 
from him either, and which therefore can be of no earthly help 
to us here. All these parables merely mean that the incompre- 
hensible is incomprehensible, and that we already knew. But the 
things we have to struggle with every day are quite different. 
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To which someone replied: “Why do you resist? If you followed 
the parables, you would have become parables yourselves, and 
so freed from the struggles of every day.” Another said, “I'll wager 
that that is a parable too.” 

The first said: “You have won.” 

The second said, “But unfortunately only in the parable.” 

The first said, “No in reality; in the parable you have lost.” 


The Vulture 


It was a vulture, and he was picking at my feet. Boots and 
stockings he had already torn open, and now he was picking at 
my feet themselves. He jabbed and jabbed; flew several times 
uneasily around me, and then set to work again. A man passed, 
looked on a while, and then asked why I endured the vulture. “I 
am defenseless,” I said. “He came and began pecking, and I 
wanted to send him away, of course. I even tried to strangle him, 
but these animals are frightfully strong. Then he tried to spring 
at my face, and I preferred to offer him my feet. And now they 
are nearly torn to pieces.” “How can you allow yourself to be 
tormented in this way?” the man said. “One shot and the vulture 
is done for.” “Is that so?”’ I asked. “And will you do that for me?” 
“With pleasure,” said the man, “but I must go home and get my 
gun. Can you wait half an hour?” “That I do not know,” I said, 
and stood still for a moment numb with pain. “Please try, at any 
rate.” “All right,” said the man, “I shall hurry.” The vulture 
had been listening quietly to our talk, his eyes wandering from 
the man to me and back again. Now I saw that he had under- 
stood every word. He flew up, bent well back, in order to make a 
good take off and then, like a javelin-thrower, drove his beak 
through my mouth deep into me. Falling backwards, I felt myself 
freed, as he drowned in my blood that filled all the depths and 
overflowed all banks. 
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If Women Can Bring Forth Hope, 
They Are Mothers Indeed. 
D. H. Lawrence 


Tue child,” said the doctor, “is dead.” 

I lay stretched on a table. I had no place on which to rest my 
legs. I had to keep them raised. Two nurses leaned over me. In 
front of me stood the German doctor with the face of a woman 
and eyes protruding with anger and fear. For two hours I had 
been making violent efforts. The child inside of me was six months 
old and yet it was too big for me. I was exhausted, the veins in me 
were swelling with the strain. I had pushed with my whole being. 
I had pushed as if I wanted this child out of my body and hurled 
into another world. 

“Push, push with all your strength!” 

Was I pushing with all my strength? All my strength? 

No. A part of me did not want to push out the child. The 
Doctor knew it. That is why he was angry, mysteriously angry. 
He knew. A part of me lay passive, did not want to push out 
anyone, not even this dead fragment of myself, out in the cold, 
outside of me. All in me which chose to keep, to lull, to embrace, 
to love, all in me which carried, preserved, and protected, all in 
me which enprisoned the whole world in its passionate tender- 
ness, this part of me would not thrust out the child, nor this part 
which has died in me. 

Even though it threatened my life, I could not break, tear out, 
separate, surrender, open and dilate and yield up a fragment of a 
life like a fragment of the past, this part of me rebelled against 
pushing out the child, or anyone, out in the cold, to be picked 
up by strange hands, to be buried in strange places, to be lost, 
lost, lost. . . . He knew, the Doctor. A few hours before he loved 
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me, adored me, served me. Now he was angry. And I was angry 
with a black anger at this part of me which refused to push, to 
kill, to separate, to lose. 

—Push! Push! Push with all your strength!— 

I pushed with anger, with despair, with frenzy, with the feeling 
that I would die pushing, as one exhales the last breath, that I 
would push out everything inside of me, and my soul with all the 
blood around it, and the sinews with my heart inside of them, 
choked, and that my body itself would open and smoke would 
rise, and I would feel the ultimate incision of death. 

The nurses leaned over me and they talked to each other while 
I rested. Then I pushed until I heard my bones cracking, until 
my veins swelled. I closed my eyes so hard I saw lightning and 
waves of red and purple. There was a stir in my ears, a beating 
as if the tympan had burst. I closed my lips so tightly the blood 
was trickling. My legs felt enormously heavy, like marble columns, 
like immense marble columns crushing my body. I was pleading 
for someone to hold them. The nurse laid her knee on my 
stomach and shouted: Push! Push! Push!—Her perspiration fell 
on me. 

The doctor paced up and down angrily and impatiently —We 
will be here all night. Three hours now.— 

The head was showing, but I had fainted. Everything was blue, 
then black. The instruments seemed to be gleaming before my 
closed eyes. Knives sharpened in my ears. Ice and silence. ‘Then 
I heard voices, first talking too fast for me to understand. A 
curtain was parted, the voices still tripped over each other, falling 
fast like a waterfall, with sparks, and hurting my ears. The table 
was rolling gently, rolling. The women were lying in the air. 
Heads. Heads hung where the enormous white bulbs of the lamps 
were hung. The Doctor was still walking, the lamps moved, the 
heads came near, very near, and the words came more slowly. 

They were laughing. One nurse was saying: When I had my 
first child I was all ripped to pieces. I had to be sewn up again, 
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and then I had another, and had to be sewn up, and then I had 
another.— 

The other nurse said: Mine passed like an envelope through a 
letter boxbox. But afterwards the bag would not come out. The 
bag would not come out. Out. Out——Why was it they kept repeat- 
ing themselves. And the lamps turning. And the steps of the 
Doctor very fast, very fast. 

—She can’t labour anymore, at six months nature does not 
help. She should have another injection.— 

I felt the needle thrust. The lamps were still. The ice and the 
blue that was all around came into my veins. My heart beat 
wildly. The nurses talked: Now that baby of Mrs. L. last week, 
who would have thought she was too small, a big woman like 
that. A big woman like that, a big woman like that, a big woman 
like that—The words keep turning, as on a disk. They kept 
saying over and over again that the bag would not come out that 
the child slipped out like a letter in a letter box that they were 
so tired with so many hours of work, they laughed at what the 
doctor said, they said there was no more of that bandage, it was 
too late to get any, they washed instruments and they talked, they 
talked, they talked. 

Please hold my legs! Please hold my legs! Please hold my legs! 
PLEASE HOLD MY LEGs! I am ready again. By throwing my 
head back I can see the clock. I have been struggling four hours. 
It would be better to die. Why am I alive and struggling so 
desperately? I could not remember why I should want to live. 
Why live? I could not remember anything. I saw eyes bulging 
out, and I heard women talk blood. Everything was blood and 
pain. What was it to live? How could one feel to live? I have to 
push. I have to push. That is a black point, a fixed point in 
eternity. At the end of a long dark tunnel. I have to push. A 
voice saying: Push! Push! Push! A knee on my stomach and the 
marble of the legs and the head too large and I have to push. 

Am I pushing or am I dying? The light up there, the immense 
round blazing white light is drinking me. It drinks me. It drinks 
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me slowly, aspires me into space, if I do not close my eyes it will 
drink all of me. I seep upward, in long icy threads, too light, and 
yet inside there is a fire too, the nerves are twisted, there is no 
repose from this long tunnel dragging me, or I pushing myself 
out of the tunnel, or the child being pushed out of me and the 
light drinking me. If I do not close my eyes the light will drink 
all my life, and I will no longer be able to push myself out of 
the tunnel. Am I dying? The ice in the veins, the cracking of the 
bones, this pushing in blackness, with a small shaft of light in 
the eyes like the edge of a knife, the feeling of a knife cutting 
the flesh, the flesh somewhere is tearing as if it were burned 
through by a flame, somewhere my flesh is tearing and the blood 
is spilling out. I am pushing in the darkness, in utter darkness. I 
am pushing, pushing until I open my eyes and I see the Doctor 
holding a long instrument which he swiftly thrusts into me and 
the pain makes me howl. A long animal howl.—That will make 
her push, he says to the nurse. But it does not. It paralyzes me 
with pain. He wants to do it again. I sit up with fury and I shout 
at him: If you do that again I won’t push. Dont you dare do that 
again, don’t you dare! 

The heat of my anger warms me, all the ice and pain are melted 
in the fury. I have an instinct that what he has done is unneces- 
sary, that he has done it because he is in a rage, because the 
needles on the clock keep turning, the dawn is coming and the 
child does not come out, and I am losing strength, and the injec- 
tions do not produce the spasm. The body—neither the nerves 
nor the muscles do anything to eject this child. Only my will and 
my strength. So now my fury frightens him and he stands away 
and waits. 

These legs I opened to joy, this honey that flowed out in the 
joy—now the legs are twisted with pain and the honey flows with 
the blood. The same pose and the same wetness of passion but this 
is dying and not loving. 

I look at the Doctor pacing up and down, or bending to look 
at the head which is barely showing. The legs like scissors, and 
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the head barely showing. He looks baffled, as before a savage mys- 
tery, baffled by this struggle. He wants to interfere with his 
instruments, while I struggle with nature, with myself, with my 
child and with the meaning I put in it all, with my desire to give 
and to hold, to keep and to lose, to live and to die. No instrument 
can help me. His eyes are furious. He would like to take a knife. 
He has to watch and wait. 

I want to remember all the time why I should want to live. I 
am all pain and no memory. The lamp has ceased drinking me. I 
am too weary to move even towards the light, or to turn my head 
and look at the clock. Inside of my body there are fires, there are 
bruises, the flesh is in pain. The child is not a child it is a demon 
lying half choked between my legs, keeping me from breathing, 
strangling me. The demon lies inert at the door of the womb, 
blocking life and I cannot rid myself of it. 

The nurses. begin to talk again. I say: let me alone. I put my 
two hands on my stomach and very softly, with the tips of my 
fingers I drum drum drum drum drum drum on my stomach in 
circles. Around, around, softly, with eyes open in great serenity. 
The Doctor comes near with amazement on his face. The nurses 
are silent. Drum drum drum drum drum drum in soft circles, 
soft quiet circles. Like a savage. The mystery. Eyes open, nerves 
quiet. I drum gently on my stomach for a long while. The nerves 


begin to shiver . . . a mysterious agitation. I hear the ticking of 
the clock . . . inexorably, separately. The little nerves awake, 
stir. 


I say: I can push now. And I push violently. They are shouting: | 
A little more! Just a little more!—Will the ice come and the 
darkness before I am through? At the end of the tunnel gleams a 
knife. I hear the clock and my heart. I say: stop! The Doctor 
holds the instrument, he is leaning over. I sit up and shout at 
him with fury: don’t you dare! He is afraid again. I lie back so 
quiet. I hear the ticking. Softly I drum drum drum drum. I feel 
my womb stirring, dilating. My hands are so weary, so weary, they 
will fall off. They will fall off and I will lie there in darkness. 
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The womb is stirring and dilating. Drum drum drum drum 
drum.—I am ready!—The nurse presses her knee on my stomach. 
There is blood in my eyes, blood, blood. A tunnel. I push into 
this tunnel, I bite my lips and push. There is fire and flesh rip- 
ping and no air. Out of the tunnel! The eyes of the Doctor. All 
my blood is spilling out——Push! Push! Push! It is coming! It is 
coming! It is coming!—I feel the slipperiness, the sudden deliv- 
erance, the weight is gone. Darkness. I hear voices. I open my 
eyes. I hear them saying: It was a little girl. Better not show it to 
her.—All my strength is coming back. I sit up. The Doctor shouts: 
For God's sake, don’t sit up, don’t move.— 

—Show me the child!— 

—Don’t show it,—says the nurse,—it will be bad for her. 

The nurses try to make me lie down. My heart is beating so 
loud I can hardly hear myself repeating: Show it to me! 

The Doctor holds it up. It looks dark and small, like a diminu- 
tive man. But it is a little girl. It has long eyelashes on its closed 
eyes, it is perfectly made, and all glistening with the waters of the 
womb. 
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I FRANKLY admit that if I should meet the man who designed the 
first flying-machine, or the Egyptian pyramids, or La Normandie, 
I should not be tempted to tell him how much better my Aunt 
Jemima could have turned the selfsame trick with two cracked 
teaspoons and a withered hairpin. Not because this would con- 
stitute a breach of good manners, nor because such a statement 
might injure my reputation for sanity, but because a poet and 
painter can always learn something—especially from someone 
who is neither. I further confess that if the aforesaid poet and 
painter should find himself face to face with aerial raids, or 
statues by Lachaise, or tidal waves, or anything equally unbeliev- 
able, he would not feel an overwhelming desire to cry “fake!” 
On the contrary; he would be bowled over, not to mention under 
and around, by a feeling which can rightly be called “aesthetic.” 
This feeling isn’t in the least mysterious. This feeling is merely 
incredible. It is as if two feelings—the feeling of exaltation and 
the feeling of humility—should completely mingle while remain- 
ing perfectly separate. Anyone who has ever begun-to-begin 
falling seventy feet in the Cyclone rollercoaster at Coney Island 
knows what I mean. 

And will this anyone kindly tell me why it’s okay for Good 
Americans to enjoy great rollercoasters, whereas no Good Amer- 
ican can enjoy first-rate works of art? Why, I demand to know, 
has ‘‘aesthetic’—the one word which stands for whatever is true 
and unexpected and beautiful and universal in this or any other 
life—come to be regarded as a symbol of everything which is 
timidly premeditated and pompously insignificant and preten- 
tiously exclusive? Above all, why should the very people who 
recoil so violently from “aesthetic” values (attributing thereto 
God knows what obscurity and affectation) tumble all over each 
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other worshipping science in general and superscience in par- 
ticular? 

Suppose I remarked at this point that the symbolic circumlocu- 
tions of an Einstein are child’s play, compared with the creative 
activity of a great, i.e. first-rate, artist. “Liar!” someone would 
yell “a moment ago you said that art was universal and could be 
enjoyed by anybody; now you are claiming that art is more 
mysterious than something which only a handful of people in 
the whole world pretend to understand.—Fool!” someone else 
would shout “what right have you to talk condescendingly, let 
alone disparagingly, about a world renowned contemporary 
oracle? How can you, a mere scribbler and dauber, possibly judge 
anything so abstruse as mathematical physicsp—Hypocrite” a 
third compatriot would bellow “‘didn’t you tell us you felt humble 
and exalted when you found yourself in the presence of something 
unbelievable? Well, how about a fourth dimension? Could any- 
thing be more unbelievable than that?” 

It might be observed sotto voce that this same world renowned 
mathematical physicist has contradicted and reversed himself, as 
only an honest worker in a dishonest medium can and must do. 
Einstein worshippers might also be reminded that their deity had 
predecessors: Newton and Ptolemy, to name just a couple, bene- 
fited by some pretty slick advertising in their respective days . . . 
and did you ever read a book by Charles Fort? As for the matter 
at hand: yes, I did call “aesthetic” experience universal (which 
it is). But no, I did not state that it could be enjoyed by anybody. 
I seem to have met, in the course of my life, people who were 
incapable of enjoying anything; let alone universality or beauty 
or truth or freedom or themselves. What I did infer, if I did not 
say it, was that our so-called souls desire and deserve a break just 
as much as, or more than, our so-called bodies; and if intelligence 
consists in getting what you want, the Good American body is 
vastly more intelligent than the Good American soul. I may be 
wrong. I may very easily be (and very often have been) a fool. But 
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a hypocrite I am not. When I feel that a nonEuclidean continuum 
doesn’t hold a candle to a Renoir, I say so frankly. 

Which brings us again to “aesthetic.” 

And what might be the opposite of this extraordinarily mis- 
understood word? My reason for asking is simple. If “aesthetic’’ 
gives most of my compatriots a pain, then the word which is the 
opposite of “aesthetic” must imply something altogether painless. 
By way of discovering this altogether painless opposite, let us 
make a little pilgrimage to never-never land via the air-condi- 
tioned cinema express. What happens when a photograph of Mr. 
Righto—having taken a most imposing photograph of a nose- 
dive—is flicked around a photograph of the corner per a photo- 
graph of someone’s eighteen cylinder Cadillac at a photograph 
of some ninety miles an hour and tossed, in a photograph of almost 
(but not quite) all our hero’s stalwart manhood, on a photograph 
of a nice clean operating table? Answer: Miss You Know Who, 
the ravishing nurse with the starry eyes, bending deliciously over 
that once boyish face contorted by unmitigated heroism, gently 
but firmly applies an—that’s it. “Anaesthetic” is what we were 
looking for. 

No wonder this little stranger arrived by courtesy of a celluloid 
stork! Like radio (and unlike art) the talkies are a concrete 
manifestation of mythical superscience. If radio is Public An- 
aesthetic Number 1, the talkies are Number Two. Poor old best- 
sellers, despite the benevolent efforts of their worthy publishers, 
hobble home a feeble third: why? Obviously because the reading 
of even completely villainous trash requires a slight, a negligible, 
an almost imperceptible but nevertheless real, effort. By definition, 
however, any “anaesthetic” succeeds in proportion to the patient’s 
entire effortlessness, to his total submission, to the absolute paral- 
ysis of his will. Certain foolish folks have been heard to murmur 
brightly, now and again, that Man is not a fundamentally rational 
animal; but I’d like to know what could be more rational than 
(1) perfecting a painful state of affairs and (2) inventing all sorts 
of ways of not feeling the painfulness. If that isn’t being rational, 
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being rational doesn’t consist in advancing boldly to court disaster 
with one foot and running away with the other as fast as you 
aren't able to. 

Tell me: must our world in general, and our native land in 
particular, be more and more dangerously and more and more 
uncomfortably filled to overflowing with gadgets designed to 
eliminate every vestige of discomfort and of danger including 
superfluous hair and the human soul? A little bird answers that, 
if and when discomfort, superfluous hair, danger and the human 
soul are eliminated, they will recur. He sings (and he means it) 
that the future holds more for man- and woman-kind than perfect 
security, utter materialism, prenatal luxury and baldness. This 
may sound suspiciously reassuring, but it might possibly be true. 
It would certainly be true if, as some folks (including the wisest 
folks) have more than once darkly hinted, socalled human beings 
are essentially and instinctively selfish. 

I’m aware that the word “‘selfish” is strictly taboo just now, like 
the word “aesthetic.” A very popular word just now is “altruistic”; 
which means, being someone else. Of course if you’re already 
someone else (and the Lord knows exactly how many people are) 
then you’ve got to be everybody else. Which (in case you don’t 
know) will be the millennium. Meanwhile, please do me a perfectly 
huge favor. Try to imagine what would happen if—anywhere in 
our almost, but thank Heaven not quite, successfully anaesthetized 
universe—a single living breathing laughing crying loving hating 
human individual, with no collective axe to grind, should stand 
straight up in his life, his fortune, his sacred honour and his 
boots, and cry out “by God! this is good and true and beautiful, 
and I’m all for this: that is bad and false and ugly, and to hell 
with that!” I say, just try to imagine... . 

Such a selfish act wouldn’t be in the least mysterious. Such a 
selfish act would be merely incredible. It would be somewhat as 
if our nosediving talkie hero should very unexpectedly (not to say 
suddenly) hop clean off the operating-table—with his stalwart 
manhood in one hand and his unmitigated heroism in the other— 
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and give that ravishing female anaesthetist with the starry eyes a 
redhot ripsnorting You Know What, right in front of tooler 
mond. And there wouldn’t be any comfort and there wouldn’t 
be any security and there wouldn’t be any prenatal luxury in 
protesting “but people don’t really do such things!’’ because 
somebody would have, actually or miraculously, behaved like a 
man and done something heartily and mightily and thoroughly; 
as only a man should and can do. 

That, enemies and friends, is all for the socalled nonce. I am 
closing the daubing chest and pocketing the scribbling iron. Now 
I scram. With me scram just a few more foolish queries than 
would thoroughly and mightily and heartily plug all the greedily 
gaping holes in all the comfortably foolproof theories in all this 
socalled world. But, because I love and hate you, I leave with 
you neither a query nor a theory; neither anything useful nor 
everything useless. I leave with you something valuable: a chal- 
lenge. And here it is 


Can you lose time and experiment with yourselves, or must 
you lose yourselves and let time do the experimenting? Will you 
take a poke at fate before you have to pawn your poker? Are you 
for aesthetics, or are you for anaesthetics? Would you rather wake 
up while you’re you, or afterwards? 

How about it! 


ANDRE MALRAUX: 
Jrom: MAN’S HOPE 


THe men who had not yet been “tried” were in the patio, ‘the 
condemned men in the death-cells. Hernandez attempted to catch 
a glimpse of the men behind the bars on the far side of the yard, 
facing the window. They were too far away. All he could make 
out was the portion of each hand clutching the bars on which the 
light fell. Behind the bars, nothing; only darkness. 

In any case, he did not greatly wish to see them. It was with 
life, and not with death, that he wanted to exchange a friendly 
glance. 

The Chief of the Secret Service entered. He was an officer, a 
man of about fifty with an elongated neck, small skull and mous- 
tache—the image of Queipo de Llano. He had Hernandez’ wallet 
in his hand. 

“Ts this your wallet?” 

eYcs. 

The officer took out a wad of notes. 

“These your notes?” 

“TI couldn’t say for sure. But I remember having had some notes 
in my wallet.” 

“How many?” 

“T really can’t tell you.” 

The officer rolled his eyes toward the ceiling, as if invoking 
heaven to witness the carelessness of the Reds. 

“Seven or eight hundred pesetas,’ Hernandez added, after a 
short pause. 

“Do you recognize this note?” 

The officer with the pin-head skull watched Hernandez’ face, 
expecting, presumably, some tell-tale change of expression. Her- 
nandez, utterly bored by the proceedings, glanced at the note; a 
bitter smile pursed his lips. 


Man’s Hope, to be published by Random House, November, 1938. 
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What was puzzling the Secret Service officer was a currency-note 
on which, amongst a jumble of obviously pointless scrawls, a dotted 
line had been traced in pencil, up and then down, forming an 
inverted V, and looking like some kind of symbol. 

Moreno had drawn it. (He had not gone north to France, but 
to the Tagus front.) What was it Moreno had said? “In the prison, 
old boy, they talked about everything on earth—except politics. 
Never a word of politics. If anyone had started saying, ‘I’ve fought 
for what I thought was right, and now I’ve lost, I’m willing to 
pay,’ he’d have found everyone edging away from him. When a 
man dies, Hernandez, he dies alone; remember that!” 

Were they thinking about politics, he wondered, those men 
there in the yard; or about rifles pointed at them—or about 
nothing? 

Hernandez had said then, “I don’t attach so much importance 
to death. To torture, yes.” ‘To which Moreno had replied, “I asked 
the fellows in prison, who had been tortured, what they were 
thinking about while it was going on. Almost all told me they 
were thinking: ‘What next? Even torture doesn’t amount to much, 
compared with the certainty of death. The principal thing about 
death is that it makes all that has preceded it irremediable, eter- 
nally beyond redress. Torture and brutality followed by death— 
those are the really terrible things. Like this . . .” Then Moreno 
had begun drawing the pattern on the note. “Every sensation, 
however terrible it may be, is like that. But when it’s over . . .” 

“Do you recognize this note?” The Secret Service officer re- 
peated. | 

“Oh, yes, I recognize it.” Hernandez’ smile disconcerted his 
interlocutor. No charge was made for drinks at the Militia Head- 
quarters; Hernandez had the note on the table in an absent-minded 
moment. 

“What do those signs mean?” 

Hernandez did not answer. 

“T’m asking you to tell me what that means.” 

Such men, it seemed, took themselves seriously. Hernandez 
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stared at the little head, the long neck which would look still 
longer when the man was dead. And he’d die the usual sort of 
death; a nastier one, perhaps, than the quick work of a firing squad. 
Poor fool! 

Prisoners were walking past the window, their eyes averted. 

“A fellow on our side,” Hernandez said at last, with the same 
harsh smile, “made those ‘signs.’ He’d escaped from one of your 
prisons, where he’d been in cells for over a month, under sentence 
of death. He was explaining to me how in life everything is 
always off-set by something else; and as he talked he drew those 
two lines, one of which stands for, let’s say, misfortune, the other 
for its compensation. But, as he said, the tragedy of death is that 
it halts the process once for all, irrevocably. After death nothing 
can be compensated for. That, he said, is what makes the moment 
of death so terribly important even for an atheist. 

“But,” Hernandez added in a lower voice, ‘‘he was mistaken.” 
He felt as if he were delivering a lecture to a slow-witted audience. 

Now it was the Secret Service officer’s turn to hesitate before 
replying. Had he understood? If so, it was a wonder! Still even 
the stupidest always understand a little. How living people waste 
time over futilities! Supposing now the fellow demanded further 
explanations—the devil of a nuisance! 

For, despite his courage there was one word Hernandez would 
not utter: “Torture.” 

At last the Secret Service officer came out of his brown study. 
“That depends on how you look at it,” he said. 

Again the prisoners walked past the window. 

The officer spoke again. “Those were queer opinions for an 
officer. He’d have done better to go and see a priest.” 

“He wasn’t on duty then,” Hernandez said, unsmiling. 

‘Well, now! What about those dotted lines?” 

“They're meaningless. The subject of our discussion had got his 
nerves on edge. That’s all.’”” There was no provocation in his 
tone, only complete indifference. 

A bell rang and a guard entered. 
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“Break off!” the officer said. 

Hernandez was still thinking about Moreno. One spring morn- 
ing—how far away it seemed now, far as the romantic epoch of 
the ‘‘Cid’’!—at the selfsame table, in Toledo, he had heard Ramon 
Gomez de la Serna say, ““Of course man has descended from the 
monkey; you need only watch him shelling nuts!” The age of 
Spanish humour—where was it now? Hernandez saluted and 
began to move towards the door. 

“Halt!” the officer roared in an angry tone. Then added: “I’ve 
been given special orders about you, recommending that you 
should be treated with leniency, but .. .” 

Lost in a maze of memories, Hernandez had been thrown off 
his guard by the order “Break off!” rapped out in a military tone. 
And automatically he had saluted, as he had been saluting for the 
last two months at Toledo, with his fist clenched. Were they to 
engage in another argument—about that gesture. 

““Leniency,’”’ he said, “when a man’s kept in the death-cell! 
And, anyhow, why those ‘special orders’?” 

The officer stared at him, puzzled—or exasperated. ““Why do 
you think? Because they like your looks?” Then, struck by a 
sudden idea, he wagged his forefinger, as if to dispel an illusion, 
as if to say: “No, there’s no need to be on your guard—with me 
anyhow,” and added with a smile: “I know all about it.” 

“About what?” Hernandez calmly enquired. 

“A little touched,” was obviously the fascist’s judgment of him. 
A Red, of course .. . 

“Why, obviously because of your conduct towards the officers at 
the Alcazar.” 

A man does not go mad out of disgust. But suddenly Hernandez 
was conscious of his unkempt four days’ growth of beard—keep- 
ing him warm. He ceased smiling. His fingers, resting on the table, 
clenched. 

“Let’s hope,” he said, looking the officer in the eyes and steady- 
ing his clenched fist on the table, “let’s hope such an opportunity 
doesn’t present itself again.” His shoulders were quivering. 
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“I do not think that such an opportunity will present itself 
again—for you.” 

“So much the better.” 

“That depends how you look at it ... Why did you keep 
this note?” 

“One usually keeps a note, till one spends it.” 

Another officer entered. The Secret Service officer handed the 
note to him. And the guard led Hernandez back to his cell. 


2. 


In one of the old board rooms of the Central—all leather, wood, 
and nickel—Garcia had the duplicate copies of all articles sent 
out from Madrid brought to him. They were brought in two files, 
labelled respectively “Political” and “Descriptive.” While waiting 
for the correspondents to arrive, he glanced through the second 
file. It made one feel weary of belonging to the human race. Every 
article was overflowing with atrocities. Garcia read: 


“For Paris-Soir: On my way to the Telephone Exchange, I was the 
witness of a moving scene of horror. Last night a three-year-old child 
was picked up near the Puerta del Sol, where it had been wandering 
in the darkness, crying. There happened to be a woman in one of the 
bomb-proof shelters of the Gran Via who had lost her child, a little boy 
of the same age as the child found at the Puerta del Sol, and fair like 
him. Upon being informed of the finding of this child, she ran to the 
house in the Calle Montera where it was being cared for. There, in 
the gloom of a shuttered little shop, the child was munching a piece 
of chocolate. I happened to be there when the mother arrived. Holding 
out her arms, she approached him. Then her eyes widened and settled 
into a look of horrible, insane fixity. It was not her child. 

“For several long minutes she stood there, motionless. Then the 
lost child smiled at her, and the woman sprang towards him, gathered 
him up into her arms, and carried him away... thinking, most 
likely, of her own child who had not been HOLUNELO! gay 


“They won’t pass that,’ Garcia reflected. He read on: 


“For Reuter: A woman was carrying a child, a little girl scarcely 
two years old, whose lower jaw was missing. But she was still alive, 
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and the wide-open wonder struck eyes seemed to ask who had done 
this to her. Another woman crossed the street; the child in her arms 
was headless.” 


Garcia had seen, time and again, that terrifying gesture of a 
mother shielding in her arms what remained of her child. How 
many similar gestures could be seen in the streets today? 

Three shells burst at a distance with a muffled sound like the 
three hammer-strokes in a French theatre before the curtain rises. 


3. 

“They telephoned from Alcala. He will be here at about six 
o’clock. I came to tell you Dr. Neubourg is here, sir.” 

Neubourg, head of one of the Red Cross units, had come over 
from Salamanca. He and Garcia had previously met at two Geneva 
conferences. Garcia was aware that Neubourg could have seen but 
little in Salamanca; he knew, however, that the doctor had spent 
some time with Miguel de Unamuno. 

Unamuno, the greatest contemporary Spanish writer, had just 
been deprived, by Franco, of his rectorship at the University. 
And Garcia realised how dangerously the menace of fascism was 
weighing on this man who had been its eminent defender. 


“For the last six weeks,” said the doctor, “he has been staying in 
his small bedroom, lying in bed, reading. After he had been re- 
moved from the University staff, he said, ‘I shall leave here only 
as a condemned man, or a corpse.’ He went to bed, and is staying 
there. Two days after his dismissal, the University was handed 
over to the Order of the Sacred Heart.” . 

Neubourg glanced, as he passed, at his own face reflected in 
the only mirror in the room; his thin clean-shaven face which 
aspired to look alert and shrewd but succeeded only in being the 
ruined reminder of his youth. 

At the beginning of the conversation, Garcia had taken a letter 
out of his pocket-case. “When I heard that you were coming,” he 
said, “I went through our correspondence of the old days, and 
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I found this letter which he wrote ten years ago, in exile. There’s 
a passage I'd like to read to you. 

Truth alone is justice; there is no other justice. And truth, as 
Sophocles said, is mightier than intellect. As life is mightier than pleas- 
ure or pain. Truth and Life, then, shall be my motto; not Intellect 
and Pleasure. To live in Truth, even though it means to suffer, rather 
than to exercise intelligence in pleasure or take pleasure in intelligence. 


Garcia placed the letter before him on the polished desk which 
reflected the red sky. 

“That,” said the doctor, “is the gist of the speech which caused 
his dismissal. He said, ‘Politics may lay certain demands on us, 
into which it is needless to enter here . . . As for the University, 
it must serve Truth.’ Miguel de Unamuno could not remain 
where lies ruled. There’s something else he said. ‘As to the Red 
atrocities of which we constantly hear, there can be no doubt 
that the least of the women combatants, even were she, as we 
are told, no better than a prostitute, is less contemptible to the 
reasoning mind, when she fights, rifle in hand, and risks her life 
for her beliefs, than are the women who have never been able 
to dispense with flowers and fine linen, those bare-armed women 
whom I saw leaving our banquet the other night to go and see 
the Marxists being executed.’ ”’ 

Neubourg had a well-known gift for mimicry. 

“And as a physician I may say,’ he went on in his natural 
voice, “that there is something pathological in Unamuno’s horror 
of the death penalty. Also, he was doubtless rather flustered at 
having to reply to the General who was the founder of the 
‘Tercio.’ When he defended the cultural unity of Spain, the 
heckling began.” 

“What sort of heckling?” 

“Death to Unamuno!’ ‘Death to the Intellectuals!’ ” 

‘Who were the interrupters?” 

“Silly young undergraduates. So then, General Millan Astray 
stood up and shouted: ‘Death to intelligence, long live death!’ ” 
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‘What do you think he meant?” 

“Of course he meant, quite simply: ‘Go to the devil!’ As to 
‘Long live death!’—perhaps he was alluding to Unamuno’s pro- 
tests against the executions by the firing squads?” 

“In Spain that cry comes from pretty deep down. The anarch- 
ists went in for it once.” 

A shell dropped in the Gran Via. Proud of his courage, Neu- 
bourg continued to pace Garcia’s office, his bald head shining in 
the light that- poured down from the lurid sky. On each side of 
his skull there stood out tufts of black curly hair. During twenty 
years Dr. Neubourg, though distinguished enough in his own 
domain, had rather prided himself on looking like an eighteenth- 
century ecclesiastic, and he still retained some vestige of that 
resemblance. 

“It was at that point,” the doctor went on, “that Unamuno 
made his famous reply: ‘A Spain without Biscaya and Catalonia 
would be a country lacking both an arm and an eye—as you do, 
General Astray.’ Which, coming as it did after his well-known 
remark to Mola, “To conquer and to convince are two different 
matters,’ could not be dismissed as a mere witticism. 

“That evening he went to the Casino, where he was openly 
insulted. Whereupon he returned to his room and announced that 
he would never leave it . . .” 

Garcia, while listening attentively, had his eyes fixed on Una- 
muno’s old letter which lay on his desk. He picked it up again: 


Will the crusaders of revenge abandon the idea of imposing upon 
the Rif tribesmen of the guardia civil, that is, of decivilising them? 
When shall we give up that hangman’s notion of ‘honour’? 

I don’t wish to hear anything of what is going on over there, or in 
Spain. I am even less interested in what is called ‘Greater Spain’ by 
the people who shout so that they may not hear. For my part, I take 
refuge in that other Spain, my little Spain. I wish I had the strength 
of will never to read a Spanish paper. Our papers are appalling. Not 
even the snapping of a broken heartstring can be heard, as one reads 
them. Only the creaking of the strings and pulleys by which puppets 
are moved, Our giants are only windmills . . . 
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A vague murmur was coming up from the Gran Via. The glow 
from the conflagrations flickered on the walls of the room, as the 
reflection of a sunlit river trembles on a bedroom ceiling. 

“ “Not even the snapping of a broken heart-string,’” Garcia re- 
peated, tapping the bowl of his pipe against his thumb-nail. 

“What I would like to know is what he is thinking. I can picture 
him, with his lordly airs, his goggle eyes and wise old owl-like stare, 
telling off Millan Astray. But that’s only a picturesque incident. 
There’s more to it than that. 

“We talked a lot, in private, afterwards. He did the talking, 
I only put in a word or two. He can’t bear Azafia. To him the 
republic, and only the republic, is still the one means of achieving 
Spanish federal unity. He is against an absolute federalism, but he 
is also against forcible centralisation. And he now sees, in fascism, 
that very centralisation he dislikes.” 

An incongruous scent of eau de Cologne was mingling with the 
reek of smoke and fire that poured into the office through the 
broken windows. A perfumer’s shop was on fire. 

“He wanted to shake hands with fascism, you see, doctor, but he 
forgot that fascism has feet as well. That he still has his desire for 
federal unity explains more or less his inconsistencies.” 

“He is sure Franco will win, and when interviewed by the 
journalists, says to them, “Write that, whatever happens, I'll never 
be on the side of the conqueror.’”’ 

“Which they are careful not to write. What did he say to you 
about his sons?” 

“Nothing. Why?” 

Garcia looked at the red sky, musingly. “All his sons are here, 
two as combatants . . . I can’t believe he doesn’t think of them. 
And he hasn’t so many chances of seeing someone who knows 
about both sides.” 

“After the speech he went out once. They say that, in reprisal 
for his remarks about the women, he was summoned to a room 
from which he had a view of men being executed by firing- 
Suuadses 
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“J have already heard that—and don’t much believe it. Have 
you exact information on the subject?” 

“He said nothing to me about it—which is quite natural. And 
I certainly did not mention the matter to him. But, by the way, 
his uneasiness has much increased of late, what with the country’s 
eternal recourse to violence and irrationality.” 

Garcia dismissed the phrase with a vague gesture of his pipe. 

“But really, my dear Garcia, it strikes me that what we are 
saying is, after all, a little beside the point. Unamuno’s opposi- 
tion is purely ethical. Our conversations bore on that aspect only 
indirectly, but pretty constantly.” 

“Evidently, the question of firing-squads has nothing to do with 
centralisation.” 

‘When I left him there in that bed, a sad and embittered man 
surrounded with his books, I felt as if I were leaving behind me 
the nineteenth century.” 

Rising to show Neubourg out of the room, Garcia pointed with 
the end of his pipe to the last lines of the letter which he held 
in his hand. 


When I turn my mind’s eye towards my last twelve troubled years, 
ever since I tore myself away from that little study in Salamanca, where 
I had dreamed my sheltered dreams—ah, how I used to dream there!—it 
all seems to me like the shadow of a dream . . . You ask if I read. 


Not much, except about the sea, with which each day I grow a closer 
friend. 


“Written ten years ago,” Garcia said. 


4. 

Soon Slade was able to begin dictating. As he went on describ- 
ing his experiences of the morning, the shells came nearer. At 
each explosion, all the pencil-points leapt up at the same instant 
from the writing-pads. When there was a pause in the firing the 
tension increased. Were the guns, over there, correcting their 
ranger Everyone was waiting, waiting, waiting. Slade went on 
dictating. Paris relayed to New York. 
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“This morning, comma, I saw bombs falling all round a hospital 
where lay a thousand wounded, full stop. On the sidewalk, comma, 
on the walls, comma, were spoors of blood, comma, such as are left 
by wounded animals. . .” 


The shell dropped less than twenty yards away. This time there 
was a general rush to the basement. In the almost empty room 
there remained only the operators and the correspondents on the 
wire. The operators listened to the messages, but their eyes seemed 
watching for the coming of the shells. The journalists who were 
dictating went on doing so; once cut, the communication would 
not have been made again in time for the morning edition. Slade 
dictated what he had seen at the Palace. 


“This afternoon I arrived a few minutes after a shell had exploded 
in front of a butcher shop; there, where women had been standing 
in line, waiting their turn, were stains: the blood of the slain butcher 
ran down the counter between the sides of beef and carcasses of mut- 
ton hanging from iron hooks, and dripped on to the floor where it was 
washed away by the water from a burst pipe. 

“And, mind you, all this serves no purpose. None whatever. The 
inhabitants of Madrid are far more’ shaken with horror than with 
fear. For instance, while bombs were falling all round us, an old man 
said to me: ‘I have never meddled in politics. I have always regarded 
them as beneath contempt. But we can’t let power fall into the hands 
of people who use power this way—power which even is not yet theirs 
by right—can we?’ I stood a whole hour in a queue in front of a 
bakery. In the queue were only a few men, but about a hundred 
women. And everyone, remember, feels it is more dangerous to stay 
for an hour in the same spot than it is to walk about. Five yards away 
from the bakery, on the other side of the street, the dead collected from 
a demolished building were being put into their coffins. (The same 
thing is being done at this very moment in all the shattered houses of 
Madrid.) There was no noise of guns or of airplanes, and the ham- 
mering sounded in the silence. At my side a man said to a woman, 
‘Juanita’s arm has been torn off; do you think her young man will 
marry her in that state?’ They were all talking about their own personal 
affairs. Suddenly a woman shouted out, ‘It’s horrible to be obliged 
to eat as we do!’ Another woman answered gravely, with something 
of the manner they have all picked up more on less from la Pas- 
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sionaria: ‘You haven’t got much to eat, none of us has got much to 
eat; but in the old days we hadn’t much to eat either. Well, anyhow, 
our children are better fed nowadays than they have ever been for at 
least two hundred years.’ To the general approbation of the others in 


the queue. 
“All these people who are being disemboweled, maimed, beheaded, 


are being martyred in vain. Every shell that falls only confirms the 
people of Madrid more deeply in their faith. In the bomb-proof 
shelters 50,000 people can take refuge. And there are a million peo- 
ple in Madrid. In the sections of the city that are being most con- 
stantly bombarded, there is Sah one objective of military value. But 
the bombardment will go on.’ 


5. 

“Go on with what you were saying, Garcia.” 

“Remember this, Scali. In all countries, in all parties, the in- 
tellectuals are always at loggerheads. Adler against Freud, Sorel 
against Marx. But in politics a dissenter is an outlaw. The intel- 
ligentsia always has a tremendous sympathy for the outlaw; out 
of generosity, or because they appreciate his cleverness. But they 
forget that what a party wants is to make good, not to find good 
reasons for its programme.” 

“I grant you that those who, on humane or intellectual grounds, 
may feel inclined to pick holes in revolutionary politics, know 
nothing of the stuff of which a revolution’s made. And the men 
with practical experience of revolutions never have the talent of 
Unamuno; often they are incapable of expressing themselves at 
alla 

“If, for instance, as we are always being told, there are too 
many pictures of Stalin in Russia, it’s not because that ogre Stalin, 
squatting in a corner of the Kremlin, has decreed it should be so. 
Why, look at the craze for signs and badges right here in Madrid, 
and, heaven knows, the government doesn’t care a damn one way 
or the other! It would be interesting to analyse the reasons for all 
those portraits. The trouble is, to talk about love to a lover, 
you've got to have been in love yourself; it’s not enough just to 
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have dissected love in the laboratory. It isn’t by approving some- 
thing or resenting it that a thinker proves his worth, but by his 
power of exposition. Let the intellectual first explain why and 
how things are as they are; then he can lodge his protests if he 
thinks fit—only, by then, it'll be a waste of breath. Analysis is a 
great force, Scali. I don’t believe in ethical systems which exclude 
psychology.” 

Not a sound from the fires. Streaked with clouds of dense smoke 
hanging in tattered shreds, the glowing sky was mottled with great 
blotches of angry red, like red-hot iron cooling on the anvil; one 
would have thought the whole of Madrid was ablaze. Now and 
again a rustle of small sounds—absurdly out of keeping with the 
tragic sky—fretted the silence; the patter of thousands of small 
hoofs trotting up from the Prado. 

““All the same,” Scali said after a moment, “‘soon men will have 
to be taught again the art of living.” A memory of Alvear crossed 
his mind. ““To be a man, in my view, one needn’t necessarily be 
a good communist. For Christians, to be a man used to mean being 
a good Christian. Well, I mistrust that sort of thing.” 

“The question is far from being a trivial one, my friend; it 
raises the whole problem of civilization. For quite a while, the 
philosopher—let’s call him that—was more or less explicitly re- 
garded as the highest type of European man. The intellectuals 
were the ‘clergy’ of a world in which the politicians represented 
the nobility, for better or for worse. Their claim to act as spiritual 
advisers was uncontested. It was they, the intellectuals—Miguel de 
Unamuno and not Alfonso XIII, indeed for that matter Miguel 
and not the bishops—who were responsible for teaching men how 
to live. But nowadays the new political leaders claim to rule our 
minds as well; Miguel against Franco (against us, till the other 
day), Thomas Mann versus Hitler, Gide versus Stalin, Ferrero 
versus Mussolini; it’s a conflict of prerogatives.” 

The street began to turn and above them now a lurid glow was 
filling the sky, reflected from the flaming masses of the Savoy, 
invisible behind the houses. 
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“Or Borghese rather than Ferrero.” Scali raised a pointing 
finger in the darkness. “The whole business, to my thinking, turns 
on the famous and preposterous notion of ‘totality’ as they call it. 
It’s a sort of mania with our intellectuals; in the twentieth century 
such a phrase as ‘totalitarian civilization’ is meaningless. It’s as 
absurd as if one said the army constitutes a totalitarian civiliza- 
tion. And, as for the truth about things in general, the only man 
who aims at a ‘totalitarian reality’ is, precisely, the intellectual.” 

“Perhaps, my dear fellow, he’s the only one who needs it. ‘The 
close of the nineteenth century was an entirely passive epoch, 
whereas activity seems to be the keynote of the new era. Which 
indicates a pretty drastic contrast between the two periods.” 

“From that point of view, the political leader cannot but be re- 
garded by the intellectual as an impostor, since he preaches a solu- 
tion of life’s problems, without telling us what those problems 
really are.” 

They were in the shadow of the house. The pink glow of 
Garcia’s pipe described a semicircle as if implying: That would 
lead us too far afield. From the moment they had left that day, 
Scali had been conscious that Garcia was feeling worried—an un- 
usual state of mind for the robust officer with the pointed ears. 

“Tell me, Major, how can one make the best of one’s life, in 
your opinion?” 

An ambulance bell, shrilling like a danger-signal, sped past 
them and receded. Garcia was pondering. 

“By converting as wide a range of experience as possible into 
conscious thought, my friend.” 


6. 


“In the churches of the South where there’d been fighting, I 
sometimes saw great pools of blood in front of the pictures. And 
the pictures . . . had lost their efficacy.” 

“We've got to have new pictures, that’s all,” Alvear said, slowly 
winding the tip of his beard round his forefinger; the tone of voice 
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was that of a picture-dealer who suggests changing the pictures 
in a client’s flat. 

“I see,” Scali said. “But surely it’s rating works of art very high?” 

“Not ‘works of art,’ but art. It isn’t always the same works that 
give access to what is purest in ourselves; but it’s always this work 
of art or that.” 

At last Scali realized what had been worrying him ever since 
the beginning of the conversation. All the expression of that old 
face was concentrated in the eyes. And, with its usual fatuous 
malevolence, instinct was leading him, every time old Alvear took 
off his glasses, to expect to see a blind man’s eyes. 

“Tonight,” Alvear continued, “neither philosopher nor novelist 
has any message. People who deal in life are unavailing in the 
face of death. Wisdom is more vulnerable than beauty; because 
wisdom’s an impure art. But poetry and music hold good for life 
and for death. You should read Numantia again. Remember it? 
War is striding through the beleaguered city—with just that dis- 
tant rumour of running feet... .’ He got up, looked for his 
collection of Cervantes’ works, but failed to find it. ‘““Everything’s 
topsy-turvy, what with this war .. .” 

Alvear had taken another book from one of the shelves and 
was reading aloud the last two lines of Quevedo’s famous sonnet. 


gQué pretende el temor desacordado 
De la que a rescatar piadosa viene 
Espiritu en miserias anudado? 


The gnarled forefinger following the lines betrayed the peda- 
gogue of old. His shoulders hunched against the chair-back, like 
a weary old eagle who had taken shelter in this shuttered room, 
in the arm-chair, in poetry, he read the lines slowly and with a 
feeling for their rhythm all the more impressive that his voice was 
toneless, senile as his smile. Muffled footsteps scattered into the 
distance, far-off explosions, and all the sounds heard from dawn 
to dusk that still were haunting Scali’s memory seemed circling 
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now like startled animals round that voice already committed to 
death. 

“Quite possibly the Arabs may kill me. For all I know, your 
people may do so, in the end. Really it doesn’t matter. . . . Is it 
so hard, Monsieur Scali, to await death—that may or may not 
come, quietly sipping one’s drink and reading excellent poetry? 
By the way, there’s a very deep-seated feeling towards death which 
no one seems to have mentioned since the Renaissance. . . . And 
yet in my young days I was afraid of death,” he added paren- 
thetically in a lower tone. 

‘What feeling?” 

“Curiosity.” 

He replaced the Quevedo on a shelf. Scali had no desire to leave 
now. 

“You don’t feel any curiosity about death?” the old man asked. 
“Any fixed opinion on the subject is, of course, ridiculous.” 

“I used to think about it often.” Scali ran his fingers through 
his curly hair. “But since I’ve been on active service, I’ve ceased 
to do so. Death for me has lost all—what shall I call it?p—meta- 
physical validity. I cracked up once. Well, between the moment 
when the nose of my plane struck earth and the moment I got 
wounded—very slightly, as it happened—I didn’t think at all; I 
was just an animal at bay, watching desperately where and when 
to jump. I suppose it’s always like that. A fight to the death with 
death. All the rest is just association of ideas. There’s no need to 
take death seriously; but pain’s another matter. And where there’s 
suffering, art is pretty futile. No picture can stand up against a 
pool of blood—more’s the pity!”’ 

“Don’t be so sure of it, my boy. When the French were besieg- 
ing Saragossa, the grenadiers took canvases of the great masters 
from the convents and made tents of them. After a sortie, the 
camp was crowded with wounded men, among whom Polish 
hussars were to be seen kneeling, saying their prayers in front of 
Virgins painted by Murillo and serving now as tent-flaps. Yes, 
art and not religion only entered into it, for they never prayed 
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thus before the ‘popular’ effigies of the Virgin. You are deeply 
versed in art, Monsieur Scali, but you’ve much to learn about 
suffering. You’re too young now, but you'll discover later that 
suffering becomes less poignant once one realizes there’s no chang- 
ing it.” 

A machine-gun began to stutter in short sharp bursts; a lonely, 
rancorous voice cutting across the little creaking sounds that filled 
the silence. 

“You hear?” Alvear said in a listless voice. ‘“But the portion of 
himself which that man who’s firing just now is bringing into 
play isn’t, to my mind, the part of him that really matters. What’s 
to prove that the benefits, the ‘economic liberation’ they talk 
about may bring, will be greater than the losses entailed by the 
new order—threatened as it’s sure to be on every side, and scared 
into acts of violence, repression, perhaps treachery. I grant you 
economic servitude’s a dreary state of affairs; but if, to do away 
with it, they’re obliged to enforce a political, military or religious 
servitude, why should I take sides?” 

Alvear was bringing home to Scali a form of experience hith- 
erto outside his range, and one which had a tragic aspect for the 
little curly-headed Italian. For Scali, what threatened the revolu- 
tion was not the future but the present. From the day when Kar- 
litch had so surprised him, he had been watching the physiological 
element of war getting a stronger and stronger hold on many of 
his comrades, and he had been deeply shocked by it. Moreover, 
the meeting he had just left had not been calculated to allay his 
fears. He was feeling baffled, perplexed. 

“T like to be able,” the old man went on, “‘to clarify my ideas.” 

“That’s all very well. But it cramps one’s life.” 

“Perhaps.” Alvear’s tone was pensive. “But don’t forget the 
least cramped life is that of lunatics. I like to consort with people 
for what they are, not for their ideas. I want true loyalty among 
friends, not the sort of loyalty that hangs on a political opinion. 
I want a man to feel responsible to himself—and that, you know, 
Monsieur Scali, whatever people may say, is the hardest thing 
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of all—not to any cause, even the cause of the oppressed.” Alvear 
lit a cigar. “In South America”—a puff—‘every morning’ —an- 
other puff—‘the monkeys always set up a terrific outcry in the 
forest. Once upon a time, the folk-tale tells us, God promised 
to change them into men at dawn. Morning after morning they 
hope for the best, are once again disappointed, and scream their 
grievances from tree to tree. 

“Hope ‘springs eternal’ as they say, and it’s a terrifying thing! 
A man who has been unjustly sentenced, or has run up against 
more than his share of ingratitude or baseness or stupidity—well, 
he’s bound to stake his hope on some new order. Among other 
functions, the revolution plays a part that an ‘eternal life’ used 
formerly to play; that explains many of its characteristics. If only 
each man would direct upon himself one-third of the efforts he 
devotes nowadays to politics, Spain would become quite a habit- 
able country.” 

“But he’d have to do that by himself; that’s the point.” 

“A man devotes to any line of action only a limited part of 
himself; and the more that line of action sets up to be ‘totali- 
tarian,’ the smaller is the part of him involved. You know very 
well Monsieur Scali, how hard it is to be a man, far harder than 
the politicians think.” Alvear had risen from his chair. “But good 
heavens!” he exclaimed. “How can a man like you, the interpreter 
of Masaccio and Piero della Francesca—how can you endure the 
present state of things?” 

Scali wondered whether the words conveyed Alvear’s real 
thoughts, or his grief. 

“So be it!”” he replied after a short pause. “Tell me, have you 
ever lived among uneducated men?” 

It was Alvear’s turn to muse before replying. “I don’t think 
so, but I’ve a good imagination.” 

“Do you know some of the famous sermons of the Middle 
Ages?” 

Alvear nodded. 

“Well,” Scali continued, “those sermons were listened to by men 
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still more ignorant than those who are fighting at my side. Do you 
think those sermons were understood?” 

Alvear rolled the tip of his beard around his fingers; his look 
implied: I can see what you're leading up to. 

“Certainly,” was all he said. 

“You spoke of hope just now. Well, men who are joined to- 
gether in a common hope, a common quest, have, like men whom 
love unites, access to regions they could never reach left to them- 
selves. And there’s more nobility in the ensemble, of my squadron 
than in almost any of the individuals composing it.” 

Scali had taken off his glasses and Alvear’s eyes were intent on 
the face that seemed lit up with beauty, now that he was express- 
ing what he was meant to express: ideas. And there was a mys- 
terious symmetry between the thick lips and the rather narrow 
eyes. 

“T am sick and tired,” Scali continued, “of many things in my 
present life, and yet I find it’s just such circumstances bring out 
what is—how shall I put it?-—most fundamental in men. ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ And that’s true for us, you 
know; truest of all when the sweat is icy cold.” 

“Yes, of course, you’re all of you hypnotized by what is ‘funda- 
mental’ in man!” Suddenly Alvear’s voice grew earnest. ‘““The age 
of fundamentals is returning. And reason has to be rebuilt on a 
new basis.”’ 

“Do you think Jaime was wrong to join up?” 

Alvear’s hunched shoulders. quivered, his loose cheeks sagged 
a little lower. ‘‘Let the world go fascist,” he said, “but let my son 
get back his eyes.” Shrill with speed, a car sped past, receded. “Do 
you think he’ll get back his sight?” 

“The doctors say it’s possible.” 

“So they say that to you! To you, as well! Of course they know 
you're his friend. And you're in uniform. Yes, they'd lie to any 
officer in these days; they’re afraid of being taken for fascists, if 
they tell the truth, the wretched fools!” 

‘Why must what they tell me be necessarily untrue?’ 
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“Do you think it’s easy to believe even the truth, when it hangs 
on just one man’s word, and when all one’s happiness is staked 
on it?” He was silent for a moment, then continued listlessly, 
though in a firmer voice: “The only hope that the New Spain has 
of keeping that for which you and Jaime and so many others are 
fighting, is that somehow the thing which we’ve been trying our 
best to inculcate year after year may be preserved. . . .” 

He listened to something in the street, got up and walked to 
the window. _ 

‘““Meaning—what?” Scali asked. 

The old man turned. His voice was like a sigh of regret. ““The 
human element; the quality of man.” 

He stood listening a little longer, then switched off the lights, 
and set the window ajar. Across a counterpoint of footsteps the 
International drifted in. In the darkness his voice was more re- 
mote than ever, like a voice coming from a smaller body, a sadder 
and still older voice. 

“Well, if the Moors are here presently, the last song I’ll have 
heard will be that hymn of hope played on a blind man’s con- 
certina.” 

He spoke quite unemotionally, smiling perhaps a little to him- 
self. Scali heard the shutters closing, and for a moment the room 
was plunged in darkness. Alvear found the switch, and turned on 
the light again. 

“For if they need our world,” he said, “in the hour of defeat, 
they'll need it too when the time comes for rejoicing.” He glanced 
at Scali who had just sat down on the sofa. ‘‘Yes, Monsieur Scali, 
it wasn’t the gods who created music, it was music created the 
gods.” 

“Or perhaps what’s happening outside there is what created 
music.” 

“The age of fundamentals is returning,” Alvear said again. 

He poured out a glass of brandy and drank it off. His face was 
expressionless. Scali was sitting just within the range of the lamp- 
light, which glinted on his forehead and crisp hair. 
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“The apocalyptic mood clamours for everything right away. 
Tenacity of purpose wins through bit by bit; slowly, laboriously. 
That apocalyptic fervour is ingrained in every one of us; and 
there's the danger. For that fervour spells certain defeat, after a 
relatively short period, and for a very simple reason: it’s in the 
very nature of an apocalypse to have no future... . Even when 
it professes to have one.” 

Putting his pipe back in his pocket, he added sadly: “Our hum- 
ble task, Monsieur Magnin, is to organize the apocalypse.” 


DOROTHY NORMAN: 
FACT 


Wisu is too facile prophecy. 

Merely to say without being: 

“Men will cast off their chains’; 
pretension of words. 


Left unmoved, 
save by act. 


Who shall find ecstasy in wish. 
Who is to believe in mere will. 
No joy, no faith in claim. 


What is beautiful language,— 
save it reveal the way. 
What are living words, 
save they echo courageous act 
made fact. 


TO BE 


in art accept, 
in act deny; 

in wish affirm, 
in fact belie: 


the word ideal: 
To make it real. 
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“Which is the best of Shakespeare’s plays? I mean in what mood and 
with what accompaniment do you like the sea best?” 


—Keats, Letter to Jane Reynolds 
14 Sept 1817 


I propose a Melville whose masterpiece, Moby-Dick, was actually 
precipitated by Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s plays became a great 
metaphor by which Melville objectified his own original vision. 
What was solvent within Melville Shakespeare, in the manner of 
a catalytic agent, precipitated. Melville had brought his first five 
books out of suspension but the constant if subtle presence of 
Shakespeare in Moby-Dick and Pierre suggests that Melville needed 
just the fine metal of Shakespeare. The need of some such reagent 
Melville himself recognizes in the essay called ‘““Hawthorne and His 
Mosses’’: 


I somehow cling to the strange fancy, that, in all men, hiddenly reside 
certain wondrous, occult properties—as in some plants and minerals— 
which by some happy but very rare accident (as bronze was discovered 
by the melting of the iron and brass at the burning of Corinth) may 
chance to be called forth here on earth. .. . 


Melville and Shakespeare melted together at just such a Corinth, 
and Moby-Dick was the result. 

Weak eyes kept Melville from any full and intimate knowledge 
of Shakespeare until his twenty-ninth year, the year before Moby- 
Dick was begun. In February, 1849, he wrote to Evert Duyckinck: 


I have been passing my time very pleasantly here. But chiefly in 
lounging on a sofa (a la the poet Grey) & reading Shakespeare. It is an 
edition in glorious great type, every letter whereof is a soldier, & the 
top of every “t” like a musket barrel. Dolt & ass that I am I have lived 
more than gg years, & until a few days ago, never made close acquaint- 
ance with the divine William. Ah, he’s full of sermons-on-the mount, 
and gentle, aye, almost as Jesus. I take such men to be inspired. I fancy 
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that this moment Shakespeare in heaven ranks with Gabriel, Raphael, 
and Michael. And if another Messiah ever comes he’ll be in Shake- 
speare’s person.—I am mad to think how minute a cause has prevented 
me hitherto from reading Shakespeare. But until now, any copy that 
was come-atable to me, happened to be a vile small print unendurable 
to my eyes which are tender as young sperms. But chancing to fall in 
with this glorious edition, I now exult over it, page after page.* 


Melville read his Shakespeare as a genius reads, sure of his own 
perceptions. A creative spirit of his magnitude has, at twenty-nine, 
set his experience in order, even though he has not achieved the 
power to communicate that experience fully. It follows, too, from 
this coherence of self that he reads in others his own vision, not 
theirs. Melville had already used the more active experience of his 
life in Typee, Omoo, Redburn, and White-Jacket. The vast archi- 
pelago of Mardi, written in 1847 and 1848, contained most of 
Melville’s vision of life and though he was to clarify much that is 
indistinct there and expand that vision, the outlines of it are ap- 
parent. Much of the “truth” he found in Shakespeare he had found 
in himself. The necessity of Melville’s own genius led him to this 
remark in the Hawthorne essay: ““There are minds that have gone 
as far as Shakespeare into the universe.” Like any creator he had 
instinctively this self-assurance, a temperature of his own. In 1849 
he did not need Shakespeare to form his vision, though Shakespeare 
could enrich it; what he needed most Shakespeare could help him 
to—the free articulation of that vision. 

From the first rush of Melville’s reading Shakespeare emerged a 
Messiah, as he put it to Duyckinck, “full of sermons-on-the mount, 
and gentle, aye, almost as Jesus.” Melville throughout his life 
ascribed such divinity to truth tellers, be they Solomon, Shake- 
speare or Jesus. After this first enthusiasm, in a second letter to 
Duyckinck, Melville voices a fuller judgment of Shakespeare and 
what he loses in spontaneity he gains in definition. For he first 


* For the original use of this set of Shakespeare and of Melville’s annotations in 
it I wish to thank Mrs. Frances Osborne; for permission to publish it, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and for the Duyckinck letters, the New York Public Library. For innu- 
merable permissions I thank Mrs. Eleanor Melville Metcalf. 
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states here a criticism central to all his later published passages on 
Shakespeare. It keeps him this side idolatry. Here it shapes itself: 


I would to God Shakespeare had lived later, & promenaded in Broad- 
way. Not that I might have had the pleasure of leaving my card for him 
at the Astor, or made merry with him over a bowl of the fine Duyckinck 
punch; but that the muzzle which all men wore on their souls in the 
Elizabethan day, might not have intercepted Shakespeare’s free articu- 
lations, for I hold it a verity, that even Shakespeare was not a frank man 
to the uttermost. And, indeed, who in this intolerant universe is, or can 
be? But the Declaration of Independence makes a difference. 


In the Hawthorne essay, a year later, Melville writes: 


In Shakespeare’s tomb lies infinitely more than Shakespeare ever 
wrote. And if I magnify Shakespeare, it is not so much for what he did 
do as for what he did not do, or refrained from doing. For in this world 
of lies, Truth is forced to fly like a scared white doe in the woodlands; 
and only by cunning glimpses will she reveal herself, as in Shakespeare 
and other masters of the great Art of Telling the Truth,—even though it 
be covertly and by snatches. 


In his copy of the plays themselves, when Shakespeare muzzles 
truth-speakers, Melville is quick to underscore the line or incident. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, for example, Melville checks Enobarbus’ 
blunt answer to Antony’s correction of his speech: 


That truth should be silent I had almost forgot. 


In Lear, Melville underscores the Fool’s insistence, in answer to 
Lear’s angry threat of the whip: 


Truth’s a dog must to kennel; he must be whipp’d out, when 
Lady the brach may stand by th’ fire and stink. 


The very language of the Hawthorne essay is heard from the Fool’s 
mouth. 

But Melville’s words on the necessary silence of truth, even in a 
Shakespeare, imply more than this ultimate limitation of all truth- 
tellers. These passages contain a particular measure of Shakespeare 
himself, and plucked out it will help to define Melville's approach 
to Shakespeare. Melville as an artist chafed at the bonds of repre- 
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sentation. His work up to Moby-Dick was a progress toward the 
concrete and after Moby-Dick a breaking away. It might be rea- 
soned that his final renunciation of the form of the novel resulted 
from just such irritation in him at the need for dramatic location 
of truth. The more Melville pushed toward abstraction, the less 
was he artist and the more “‘a searcher for Truth.” This recognized, 
Melville’s demand for a more explicit Shakespeare, a more com- 
plete master of the great Art of Telling the Truth, is self-revelatory. 
Melville would-have Shakespeare less the playwright, although 
Shakespeare’s deeper dramatic significance was not lost upon him. 
Melville could have been more “‘content with the still, rich utter- 
ance of a great intellect-in repose.” Then, more directly, he would 
have “the. spiritual truth as it is in that great genius.” Melville read 
for 


those occasional flashings-forth of the intuitive Truth in him; those 
short, quick probings at the very axis of reality. 


That “intuitive Truth” was the truth as Melville saw it. He finds 
truth in the mouths of the “dark” characters, Hamlet, Timon, Lear 
and Jago, for blackness fixed and fascinated Melville. Through 
such dark men Shakespeare 


craftily says, or sometimes insinuates the things which we feel to be so 
terrifically true, that it were all but madness for any good man, in his 
own proper character, to utter or even hint of them! 


It is from “the infinite obscure of his background” that those “deep 
far-away things” in Shakespeare emerge, like the world that first 
morning emerging from chaos. Melville remarks this “blackness” 
and centers upon it to define Shakespeare. Madness, villainy and 
evil are called up out of the vasty depths of the plays as though 
Melville’s pencil were the wand of black magic. Melville fastens on 
this darker side of Shakespeare: to use Swinburne’s comment on 
Lear, it is not the light of revelation but the darkness of revelation 
which Melville finds most profound in Shakespeare. He was to 
write in Moby-Dick: 
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Though in many of its aspects the visible world seems formed in love, 
the invisible spheres were formed in fright. 


II 


A thorough and imaginative dissection of Moby-Dick will dis- 
cover the deep impact of Lear upon Melville. The use of Lear is 
pervasive and, as far as any generalization can stand, the most im- 
plicit of any Shakespeare play. That its use is so implicit serves 
merely to enforce a law of the imagination, for what has stirred 
Melville’s own imagination most deeply is heaved out, like Cor- 
delia’s heart, with most tardiness. In one place Melville does di- 
rectly and significantly speak of the play—in the Hawthorne essay. 
There, it is to Lear’s speeches particularly that he points to ex- 
ample Shakespeare’s insinuations of “the things we feel to be so 
terrifically true”: 


Tormented into desperation, Lear, the frantic king, tears off the 
mask, and speaks the same madness of vital truth. 


And his copy of the play is marked more heavily than all the other 
plays but Antony and Cleopatra. Of the characters, the Fool and 
Edmund receive the most attention. I have said Melville found his 
own words in the Fool’s mouth, when the Fool cries, ‘““Truth’s a 
dog must to kennel.” He found it in other speeches of that “boy,” 
such a one as this: 


. Nay, an thou canst not smile as the wind sits, 
Thou'lt catch cold shortly. 


For Melville sees the Fool as the Shakespeare he would have liked 
more of—one from whom the cunning glimpses of Truth come 
forth, not one who refrained from hinting what he knew. And we 
shall learn from Moby-Dick how imaginatively Melville felt the 
Fool’s humanizing effect upon proud Lear and thus how central he 
becomes to the whole poetic and dramatic conception of the play. 

Melville is obsessed by Edmund who took such fierce quality in 
the lusty stealth of nature and who, in his evil, leagued with that 
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world whose thick rotundity Lear would strike flat. The sources 
of this man’s evil and his qualities obviously attract the writer who 
is likewise drawn to.Goneril, and to an Iago—and who creates a 
Jackson in Redburn and a Claggart in Billy Budd. Melville is 
fascinated by positive qualities in the depraved: in Edmund, his 
courage and his power of attracting love. When Edmund outfaces 
Albany’s challenge, denies he is a traitor, and insists he will firmly 
prove his truth and honor, Melville footnotes the passage: “The 
infernal nature has a valor often denied to innocence.”” And when 
Edmund is dying he forgets Lear and Cordelia, looks upon the 
bodies of Goneril and Regan, and consoles himself: “Yet Edmund 
was belov’d.” This Melville heavily checks, marveling at love for 
such a selfish creature by two such selfish women. Here is a twisting 
ambiguity in the nature of man, a compounding of good in evil— 
Evil beloved. Throughout the play Melville turns over like am- 


biguities. He puts a trembling question mark beside Edmund’s 
fraught promise: 


Some good I mean to do 
Despite mine own nature. 
When Regan calls Gloucester “Ingrateful fox!’’ Melville writes: 
“Here’s a touch Shapespearean—Regan talks of ingratitude!”’ He 
is again confounded by the ironic web of good and evil, and the 
close and blood-chilling double meaning of Shakespeare’s language 
in the scene of Gloucester’s blinding strikes him finally dumb, 
after he gives way to a last exclamation—‘Terrific!” For this play, 
in which Shakespeare has made a world almost generated by the 
agents of evil if not by primal evil itself, threw Melville back to 
first causes. The origins of evil were Melville’s own preoccupation. 
In his concentration upon an Edmund, a Goneril, and the whole 
dark world revealed in Lear we learn one large reason why the play 
lies at the heart of the relation of Melville and Shakespeare and 
thus directly behind the creation of Moby-Dick. 
Melville did find answers in the darkness of Lear. Not in the 
weak goodness of an Albany, who thinks to exclude evil from any 
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good by a remark as neat and corrective as those of Eliphaz in the 
Book of Job: 


Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile; 
Filths savor but themselves. 


The ambiguities do not resolve themselves by such “right-minded- 
ness.” Albany is a Starbuck,—and not in such men, guarded against 
life as they are by the protective tissue of accepted morality, did 
Melville look for the answers. He turned rather to men who like 
Job suffered—to Lear and Edgar and Gloucester. Judged by his 
markings upon the scene in which Edgar discovers, with a hot burst 
in his heart, his father’s blindness, Melville perceives what sug- 
gests itself as a symbol so inherent to the play as to leave one amazed 
it has not been more often observed by the critics,—that to lose the 
eye and capacity for sight, to lose the physical organ, “‘vile jelly,” is 
to gain spiritual percipience. The crucifixion in Lear is not of the 
limbs on a crossbeam, but of the eyes put out, the eyes of pride 
which confuse the feeling and smother the emotions. Lear himself, 
in the storm speech to the “Poor naked wretches,” 
Gloucester blind speaks it: “I stumbled when I saw.” Gloucester 
aches to see his son Edgar again and without knowing that poor 
Tom is his son, he has his wish—‘to see thee in my touch.” He gives 
Tom his purse and gives him the words of a lesser Lear who senses 
now with spiritual sight and knows what wretches feel: 


senses it, but 


Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he does not feel, feel your pow’r quickly. 


Melville checks this speech and within it underscores “that will not 
see Because he does not feel.” In little, this is the purgatorial dis- 
pensation of the whole play. Melville finds in this dispensation, in 
the stricken goodness of Gloucester and Edgar, who in suffering 
feel and thus probe more closely to the truth, the echo of himself in 
Shakespeare. His ponderous heart feels the agony of life. The neces- 
sity of feeling, the fertility of the heart for the head, gives all the 
life and point to Melville’s criticism and creation. He understood 
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what Keats meant when he called the Heart the Mind’s Bible. In 
the Hawthorne essay Melville insists upon this importance of the 
great heart to the great intellect. What Melville lays down there as 
a law of criticism and applies to Hawthorne and Shakespeare is 
throughout his own writing a philosophy of life: 

For it is not the brain that can test such a man; it is only the heart. 
You cannot come to know greatness by inspecting it; there is no glimpse 
to be caught of it, except by intuition; you need not ring it, you but 
touch it, and you will find it is gold. 


Thus the tragedy of Lear passed before Melville’s eyes and in agony 
entered his soul. The world Shakespeare has drawn out of the 
“infinite obscure” and created in the image of terror and beauty is 
kin to Melville’s own perceptions. He will use it as an zmmediate 
obscure around his own world of Moby-Dick. Ishmael remains at 
the end to tell the tale of Ahab’s tragedy. That part of Ishmael that 
was Melville must have felt strongly the rightness of Kent’s epitaph 
upon his master: 


Vex not his ghost. O, let him pass! He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


III 


The real burgeonings of the Shakespeare reading can be found 
in Melville’s own conceptions: what is peculiarly clear is that after 
reading Shakespeare Melville found the shape in which he could. 
make his own vision most apprehensible—Moby-Dick. The past— 
and it included Shakespeare—was usable: “all that has been said 
but multiplies the avenues to what remains to be said.” It is beauti- 
fully right to find what seem to be rough jottings for Moby-Dick 
in the Shakespeare set itself. With dramatic aptness, they are writ- 
ten upon the last fly-leaf of the last volume, the one containing 
Lear,—Othello and Hamlet. I transcribe them as accurately as 
possible: 
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Ego non baptizo te in nominee Patris et 

Filii et Spiritus Sancti — sed in nomine 

Diaboli. — madness is undefinable — 

It & right reasons extremes of one, 

—— not the (black art) Goetic but Theurgic magic —— 
seeks converse with the Intelligence, Power, the 
Angel. 


The Latin is but a longer form of what Melville told Hawthorne 
to be the secret motto of Moby-Dick. In the novel Ahab howls it 


as an inverted benediction upon the harpoon tempered in savage 
blood: 


Ego non baptizo te in nomine patris, sed in nomine diaboli.* 


The change in wording from the notes to the novel is of extreme 
significance. It is no mere gesture to economy of phrase. In that 
change we witness the process of creation going on before our eyes, 
for the removal of Christ and the Holy Ghost, “Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti” is the mechanical act mirroring the imaginative one. Of 
necessity, from Ahab’s world, both Christ and the Holy Ghost are 
absent. For Ahab moves and has his being in a world to which They 
and what They import are inimical: remember, Ahab fought a 
deadly scrimmage with a Spaniard before the altar at Santa, and 
spat into the silver calabash. The conflict in Ahab’s world is sharp 
and abrupt, more than between Satan and Jehovah, closer to the 
old dispensation than the new. It is the outward symbol of the 
inner truth that the name of Christ is uttered but once in the book 
and then it is torn from Starbuck, the only possible man to use it, 
at a moment of anguish, the night before the fatal third day of the 
chase. Ahab himself conjures up his own evil world.- He himself 
uses black magic to achieve his vengeful ends. With the very words 
“in nomine diaboli” he believes he utters a Spell and performs a 
Rite of such magic. 

The Ahab-world is closer to Macbeth, among Shakespeare's 
plays, than to Lear. In it the supernatural is accepted. Fedallah 


*“T do not baptize thee in the name of the father, but in the name of the 
devil.” 
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moves in it as freely as the Weird Sisters in Macbeth, and before 
his first entrance, Ahab has reached that identification with evil to 
which Macbeth out of fear evolves within the play itself. ‘The 
agents of evil give both Ahab and Macbeth a false security through 
the same device, the unfulfillable prophecy. Ahab’s tense and nerv- 
ous language is sometimes more like Macbeth’s than Lear’s. Both 
Macbeth and Ahab have a common hell of wicked, sleep-bursting 
dreams, and the torture of isolation from humanity they both en- 
dure. The correspondence of these two evil worlds of Macbeth and 
Ahab is sharp. In both the divine has little place. Melville in- 
tended certain exclusions and Christ and the Holy Ghost were two 
of them. Ahab, alas, could not even baptize in the name of the 
Father. He could only do it in the name of the Devil. 

That is the Ahab-world, and it is wicked. Melville meant exactly 
what he wrote to Hawthorne when the book was consummated: 


“I have written a wicked book, and feel as spotless as the lamb.” 


For Melville’s “wicked book” is the drama of Ahab, his hot hate for 
the White Whale, and his vengeful pursuit of that whale from the 
moment the ship plunges like fate into the Atlantic. It is that 
action, and precisely that action only; it is not the complete novel 
called Moby-Dick. For the Moby-Dick universe is something differ- 
ent, and in that difference can be discovered the reason why Mel- 
ville felt “spotless as the lamb.” The rough notes we are exploring 
will yield the secret up. What follows the black blessing in the 
name of the devil has a hidden logic likewise revelatory of the 
book’s conception: “madness is undefinable.” Two plays from 
which the thought might have sprung are in the very volume in 
which it is found: Lear and Hamlet. Of the three modes of madness 
in Lear—the King’s, the Fool’s, and Edgar’s,—which if any is de- 
finable? But we need not rest on supposition about what Melville 
drew from Lear, or from Hamlet,—for Moby-Dick includes both 
Ahab and Pip. Melville forces his analysis of Ahab’s mania to in- 
credible distances, only himself to admit that ‘“Ahab’s larger, 
darker, deeper part remains unhinted.” Pip’s is a more fathomable 
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idiocy: “‘his shipmates called him mad.” Melville challenges this 
description, refuses to leave Pip’s madness dark and unhinted, and 
declares: “‘So man’s insanity is heaven’s sense.” 

This emphatic comment is a significant key which resolves ap- 
parent difficulties in the last sentence of the notes in the Shake- 
speare volume: 


It & right reason extremes of one,—not the (black art) 
Goetic but Theurgic magic—seeks converse with the 
Intelligence, Power, the Angel. 


Obviously “it” is the “madness” of the previous sentence. “Right 
reason,” less familiar to the goth century, meant more to the last, 
for in the Coleridge-Kant terminology “right reason’ described 
the highest range of the intelligence, in contrast to “understand- 
ing.” Melville himself used the phrase in Mardi and what he does 
with it there will deeply discover what meaning it had for him in 
these cryptic notes. These are the words in Mardi: 


Right reason, and Alma (Christ), are the same; else Alma, not 
reason, would we reject. The Master’s great command is Love; and here 
do all things wise, and all things good, unite. Love is all in all. The 
more we love, the more we know; and so reversed. 


Now, returning to the notes, if we recognize the phrase ‘“‘not the 
Goetic but Theurgic magic” as parenthetical, the sentence yields 
up some clarity: “madness” and its apparent opposite “right 
reason” are the two extremes of one way or attempt or urge to reach 
“the Intelligence, Power, the Angel,’ or quite simply God. Indeed, 
the adjectives of the parenthesis bear this reading out. “Goetic” 
might derive from Goethe and thus Faust, but its source is probably 
the Greek “Goetos,”’ meaning variously trickster, juggler, and, as 
here, magician,—Plato called literature “Goeteia’”! Wherever Mel- 
ville got it, he means it, as he says, for the “black art.” In sharp 
contrast “Theurgic” is an accurate term for a kind of occult art 
of the Neoplatonists in which, through self-purification and sacred 
rites, the aid of the divine was evoked. In thus opposing “‘Goetic’” 
and “Theurgic” Melville is using a distinction as old as Chaldea 
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between black and white magic, the one of demons, the other of 
saints and angels, one evil, the other benevolent. For white or 
“Theurgic magic,” like “madness” and “right reason,” seeks God, 
while the “black art Goetic’” invokes only the devil. 

Thus implemented we can return to Moby-Dick. In the Ahab- 
world there is no place for “converse with the Intelligence, Power, 
the Angel.” Ahab cannot seek it, for understood between him and 
Fedallah is a compact as binding as Faust’s with Mephistopheles. 
Both Ahab and Faust may be seekers after truth but Melville's 
assumption is that a league with evil closes the door to truth. For 
Ahab’s art, as long as his hate survives, is black—and “not the 
black art Goetic” seeks true converse. “Madness,” on the contrary, 
does; and Pip is mad, possessed by an insanity which is “heaven’s 
sense.”” When the little negro Pip almost drowned, his soul went 
down to wondrous depths and there he “‘saw God’s foot upon the 
treadle of the loom, and spoke it.” Through that ironic accident 
of madness Pip, of all the crew, becomes “‘prelusive of the eternal 
time” and thus achieves the converse Ahab has denied himself by 
his blasphemy. The chapter on “The Doubloon” dramatizes the 
attempts on the part of the chief active characters to reach truth. 
In that place Starbuck, in his “mere unaided virtue,” is revealed 
to have no abiding faith: he retreats before ‘““Truth,” fearing to lose 
his “righteousness.” . . . Stubb’s jollity and Flask’s clod-like stu- 
pidity blunt the spiritual. . . . he Manxman has mere supersti- 
tion, Queequeg mere curiosity. . . . Fedallah worships-the dou- 
bloon evilly. . . . Ahab sees the gold coin solipsisticly: “three 
peaks as proud as Lucifer,” and all named “Ahab.” Even here Pip. 
alone has true prescience, naming that doubloon the “navel” of the 
ship—‘“Truth” its life. 

“Right reason” is the other way to God. It is the way of man’s 
sanity, the pure forging of his intelligence in the smithy of life. 
To understand what use Melville made of “right reason” in Moby- 
Dick two characters, both inactive, have to be brought forth. The 
one who most closely corresponds to “‘right reason” is Bulkington. 
Melville describes him once early in the book, when he enters ““The 
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Spouter-Inn,” a man “six feet in height, with noble shoulders, and 
a chest like a coffer-dam,” in the deep shadows of whose eyes 
“floated some reminiscences that did not seem to give him much 
joy.” In the “Lee Shore” chapter Bulkington is explicitly excluded 
from the action of the book, but not before Melville has, in am- 
biguities, divulged his symbolic significance. For Bulkington is 
Man, who by “deep, earnest thinking” puts out to sea, scorning the 
land, convinced “in landlessness alone resides the highest truth, 
shoreless, indefinite as God.” For the rest of the Pequod’s voyage 
Bulkington remains a “‘sleeping-partner” to the action. He is the 
secret member of the crew, below deck always, like the music under 
the earth in Antony and Cleopatra, strange. He is the crew’s heart, 
the sign of their paternity, the human thing, and by that human 
thing alone can they reach their apotheosis. What Bulkington 
means will be made abundantly clear when we shall face the crew’s 
function in Moby-Dick. 

There remains Ishmael. Melville framed Ahab’s action, and the 
parts Pip, Bulkington, and the rest of the crew played in that 
action, within a narrative told by Ishmael. Too long in criticism 
of the novel Ishmael has been confused with Herman Melville 
himself. Ishmael is fictive, imagined, as are Ahab, Pip and Bulking- 
ton, not so completely perhaps, for the very reason that he is so 
like his creator. But he is not his creator: he is a chorus through 
whom Ahab’s tragedy is seen, by whom what is black, and what is 
white magic is made clear. Like the Catskill eagle Ishmael is able 
to dive down into the blackest gorges and soar out to the light 
again. He is passive and detached, the observer, and thus his sepa- 
rate and dramatic existence is not so easily felt. Unless his choric 
function is recognized, however, some of the vision of the book is 
lost. When he alone survived the wreck of the Pequod, he re- 
mained, after the shroud of the sea rolled on, to tell more than the 
wicked story. And that story is not, like Ahab’s self-created world, 
in essence evil and privative, a thing of blasphemies and black 
magic, but in essence love and positive, where the humanities may 
flower, and man (the crew), by Pip’s or by Bulkington’s way, reach 
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God. By this use of Ishmael Melville achieved a kind of catharsis 
which he intended. Melville—and thus the reader—could feel 
“spotless as the lamb.” Ishmael has that cleansing ubiquity of the 
chorus in all drama. He alone hears Father Mapple’s sermon out. 
He alone saw Bulkington and knew him. He it was who learned the 
secrets of Ahab’s blasphemies from the prophet of the fog, Elijah. 
He moaned for Pip and understood his God-sight. And he cried 
forth the glory of the crew’s humanity. He tells their story and their 
tragedy as well-as Ahab’s and thus creates the Moby-Dick universe 
in which the Ahab-world is, by the necessity of life, included. 

For life has its way even with Ahab,—he changes, and with him 
his world. Melville had drawn upon another myth than Shake- 
speare’s to create his dark Ahab, that of both Marlowe and Goethe: 
the Faust legend. But he alters the archetypal Faust fable and in the 
change I think the workings of Lear and the Fool in Melville’s 
consciousness can be discerned. The change comes in the relation 
of Captain Ahab to Pip. Ahab does not die in the tempestuous 
agony of Faustus pointing to Christ’s blood and crying for His 
mercy, but he dies with a stolid acceptance of his damnation. Even 
before the final chase for the White Whale he resigns himself to his 
fate. His solipsism is most violent and his hate most engendered 
the night of ““The Candles” when he raises the_burning harpoon 
over his crew. It is a night of storm. The setting is Lear-like. But 
Ahab, unlike Lear, does not in that night of storm discover his 
love for his fellow wretches. On the contrary, that night and in 
that storm Ahab uncovers his whole hate and commits a greater 
blasphemy than his defiance of sun and fire and evil lightning. He. 
turns the harpoon, forged and baptized for the inhuman Whale 
alone, upon his own human companions, the crew, and brandishes 
that harpoon of hate over them. This act, judged by the ultimate 
values we shall discover Melville gave to the crew and, through 
them, to the Moby-Dick universe, is Ahab’s greatest blasphemy. 
‘The morning after the storm Ahab is most subtly dedicated to his 
malignant purpose when he gives the lightning-ruined binnacle a 
new needle. Melville marks this pitch of his egotism: 
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In his fiery eyes of scorn and triumph, you then saw Ahab in all his 
fatal pride. 


But in a very few hours the change in Ahab sets in and Pip—or 
the shadow of Pip—is the agent of the change. Like a reminder of 
Ahab’s soul he calls to Ahab that same day after the storm and 
Ahab, advancing to help, cries to the sailor who has seized Pip, 
“Hands off that holiness.” For the first time Ahab spontaneously 
offers to help another human being. At that very moment Ahab 
speaks Lear’s phrases: 


Thou touchest my inmost centre, boy; thou art tied to me by cords 
woven of my heart-strings. Come, let’s down. 


From this moment, though Ahab continues to curse the gods for 
their inhumanities, his tone is richer, quieter, less angry and stri- 
dent. He even questions his former blasphemies, for a bottomed 
sadness of the humanities grows in him as Pip lives with him in the 
cabin. There occurs an efflorescence of the humanities that Peleg 
insisted Ahab possessed on the day Ishmael signed for the fatal 
voyage. Peleg refuted Ishmael’s fears of his captain’s wicked name, 
revealed that Ahab has a wife and a child and concluded: 


. . . hold ye then there can be any utter, hopeless harm in Ahab? No, 
no, my lad; stricken, blasted, if he be, Ahab has his humanities! 


Those humanities Ahab had set aside in his hate for the White 
Whale, just as he forgot, as he paced the deck in restless and fever- 
ish anger at night, how his sharp heel of whale-bone rapping the 
deck waked his crew and his officers. The aroused Stubb complains, 
but unlike Pip he cannot call back Ahab’s thoughtfulness. After 
Ahab orders him like a dog to kennel, Stubb’s only impulse is to 
go down on his knees and pray for the hot old man because he feels 
Ahab has so horribly amputated himself from human feelings. 
Pip continues to be, mysteriously, the agent of this bloom once 
it has started: “I do suck most wondrous philosophies from thee!”’ 
Ahab even asks God to bless this Pip and save him. But before he 
asks that, he threatens to murder Pip, Pip so weakens his revenge- 
ful purpose. Though Pip recedes in the last chapters, the suppleness 
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he has brought out of old Ahab continues to grow. Pip is left in 
the hold as though Ahab would down his soul. But above decks 
Ahab is no longer the proud Lucifer. He asks God to bless the 
captain of the Rachel, the last ship they meet before closing with 
Moby-Dick, the very vessel which picks up Ishmael after the 
tragedy. Even his voice has a different note: “a voice that prolong- 
ingly moulded every word.” He gives into Starbuck’s hands his 
“life line,” when he prepares a basket lookout for himself to sight 
Moby-Dick. The hawk takes Ahab’s hat when Ahab is perched aloft 
there, without a word from the Ahab who dashed the quadrant 
upon the deck. This running sap of his humanities gives out its last 
shoots in ““The Symphony” chapter: it will be enough to observe 
that in this chapter Ahab asks God to destroy what has been from 
the first his boast: ““God! God! God!. . . stave my brain!” He has 
turned to Starbuck and talked about that wife and child Peleg had 
talked to Ishmael of. And if this apple, his last and cindered, drops 
to the soil, his revenge is now less pursued than resigned to. Ahab’s 
thoughts are beyond the whale, upon easeful death. 

In the three days’ chase he becomes an intense, tightened, con- 
trolled, almost grim man. He sets himself outside humanity still, 
but he is no longer arrogant, only lonely: “Cold, cold—I shiver!” 
After the close of the second day, when the Parsee cannot be found, 
he withers. His last vindictive shout is but to rally his own angers, 
which are lost like the harpoon tempered by blood and lightning. 
Again he turns to Fate, the handspike in his windlass: ‘““The whole 
act’s immutably decreed.” That night he does not face the whale. 
He turns his “‘heliotrope glance” back to the east, waiting the sun 
of the fatal third day like death. It is Macbeth in his soliloquy of 
resignation to tomorrow, before Macduff will meet and match him. 
On the third day the unbodied winds engage his attention for the 
first time in the whole voyage. Even after the White Whale is 
sighted Ahab lingers to look for the last time over the sea, to con- 
sider his ship and how it must outlast him, to say goodbye to his 
masthead. He voices to Starbuck his vibrant foreknowledge of 
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death. The prophecies are fulfilled. In his last speech he moans 
that his ship perishes without him: 


Oh, lonely death on lonely life! Oh, now I feel my topmost greatness 

lies in my topmost grief. 
With his old curse dead on his lips he rushes to the White Whale. 
The last words spoken to him from the ship had been Pip’s: “O 
master, my master, come back!” Though Pip could not save him he 
did bring back Ahab’s humanities. Their resurrection in Ahab 
throws over the tragic end a veil of grief, relaxes the tension of 
hate, and permits a sympathy for the stricken man that his insistent 
diabolism up to the storm would not have evoked. Thus the end of 
this fire-forked tragedy is enriched by a pity even in the very jaws 
of terror. 

This lovely association of Ahab and Pip is not unlike the rela- 
tions of Lear to both the Fool and Edgar. What Lear learns of their 
suffering through companionship with them in the storm helps him 
to shed his pride, for he has felt what wretches feel. Beyond this, 
Lear, his hedging and self-deluding authority gone, sees wisdom in 
their profound unreason and he becomes capable of learning from 
his Foo] just as Ahab does from his cabin-boy. In Lear Shakespeare 
has taken the conventional “crazy-witty” and brought him to an 
integral place in much more than the plot, to a central point of the 
whole poetic and dramatic conception of the play. Melville grasped 
the development of the character Shakespeare achieves in Lear. 
From it came some suggestion for Pip and his influence upon Ahab. 
Someone may object that Pip is mad, not foolish. Even in Shake- 
speare the gradations subtly work into one another. In Moby-Dick 
Pip is both the jester and the idiot. Before he is frightened out of 
his wits he and his tambourine are cap and bells to the crew. His 
soliloquy upon their midnight revelry has the sharp, bitter wisdom 
of the Elizabethan fool. And his talk after his “drowning” is parallel 
not only to the Fool and Edgar, but to Lear himself. A remark in 
Moby-Dick throws a sharp light over what has just been said and 
over what remains to be said. Melville comments on Pip: 
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all thy strange mummeries not unmeaningly blended with the black 
tragedy of the melancholy ship, and mocked it. 


Pip mocked that tragedy, for by his madness he had seen God. 
IV 


Thus these rough manuscript notes of blasphemy, madness and 
magic which Melville jotted down in his copy of Shakespeare lead 
into the splintered heart of Moby-Dick. Melville conceived his 
action as dark and tragic. He constructed it aware of dramatic 
values. Obviously Moby-Dick is a novel and not a play. Both its 
structure and its meaning can finally be understood only if it is 
regarded as prose narrative. But just as the meaning of the action 
has roots deep in Shakespeare so has the shape. Melville’s “mighty 
book” was to be a prose tragedy, a novel organized not epically but 
dramatically. The documentation lies in the pages of the book. 
The “Epilogue,” itself a dramatic device, opens with these words: 
“The drama’s done. Why then here does anyone step forth?” It is 
but the last of a series of phrases scattered throughout the text. Mel- 
ville’s ‘‘mighty theme” was to be “‘the black tragedy of the melan- 
choly ship.”’ Before Ahab is brought into the action, the creation of 
such a character is “dramatically regarded’”—“a mighty pageant 
creature, formed for noble tragedies.” After Ahab has started the 
chase for Moby-Dick Melville admits himself a “tragic dramatist” 
faced with the problem, “‘so important in his art,” of making a 
Nantucket sea-captain the equal of emperors and kings. To such an 
artist, man is “a wonder, a grandeur, and a woe.’”’ Under such 
phrases, like a palimpsest, lie the deeper truths of Moby-Dick’s 
kinship to drama—structure and movement, and conception. 

The book’s movement is dramatic and has a rise and fall com- 
parable to an Elizabethan tragedy. The first twenty-two chapters, in 
which Ishmael, the chorus, narrates the preparations for the voy- 
age, are precedent to the action and prepare for it. Chapter XXIII 
is an interlude: Bulkington—“right reasons’—is excluded from 
this evil tragedy. With the next chapter the book’s drama begins. 
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This first act of the drama ends in the tensions of the “Quarter- 
Deck” chapter, the first precipitation of action, which brings to- 
gether for the first time Ahab, the crew, and the purpose of the 
voyage—the chase of the White Whale. All the descriptions of the 
characters, all the forebodings, all the hints are brought to their 
first manifestation. Another interlude follows in which Ishmael ex- 
pands upon “Moby-Dick” and ‘“The Whiteness of the Whale.” 
Merely to summarize what follows, the book then moves up to the 
meeting with the Jeroboam and her mad prophet Gabriel (Chapter 
LXXI), and after that, in a third swell, into the visit of Ahab to the 
Samuel Enderby to see her armless captain (Chapter C). The pitch 
of the action of the book comes in the storm scene, called ‘““The 
Candles.” From that point on Ahab comes to repose in his fate in a 
manner remarkably like Shakespeare’s heroes in the fifth act. The 
character who comes to mind here is Macbeth, the line is Edgar’s: 
“Ripeness is all.” In this final movement too, Moby-Dick appears. 
It is a mistake to think of the Whale as the antagonist in the usual 
dramatic sense, for in this novel the antagonist is actually the subtle 
demonisms of life and Moby-Dick but the more assailable mass of 
them. In fact, the physical whale is more comparable to death’s 
function in the Elizabethan tragedy than to the antagonist’s: when 
Moby-Dick is encountered first, he is in no flurry, but quietly glid- 
ing through the sea, “a mighty mildness of repose.” 

But Moby-Dick contains things impossible to any stage. It con- 
tains a ship the ““Pequod,” whales, Leviathan, and the vast sea it- 
self. In the making of most of his books Melville naturally used 
such materials. In Moby-Dick Melville integrates this material as 
he never had before nor was to again. The voyage of the “‘Pequod” 
is not like that of the “Highlander” or the “Neversink.” ‘The whal- 
ing material is stowed away in Moby-Dick as Melville did not man- 
age the ethnology of Typee. While the book is getting under 
weigh—that is, in the first forty-eight chapters—Melville allows 
only four “scientific” chapters on whaling to appear. Likewise, as 
the book sweeps to its tragic close in the last thirty chapters, Mel- 
ville rules out all such exposition. The body of the book contains 
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the bulk of the whaling material. But Melville carefully controls 
these chapters, skillfully breaking them up: for example, the eight 
vessels the ““Pequod”’ meets slip in and cut between the matter of 
whales. The whaling chapters are dynamically a part of the move- 
ment and function like the comic plot of an Elizabethan play. They 
serve to relax the tension of Ahab’s pursuit of the Whale. Actually 
and deliberately they brake the movement of the plot itself. 

The devices of drama are most patent. Stage directions appear 
throughout the book. Other critics have noticed the soliloquies; I 
do not think anyone has called attention to the specific use of the 
Elizabethan soliloquy to the skull in Ahab’s mutterings to the 
sperm whale’s head in Chapter LX X. Even properties are used in 
precisely their theatrical way. Ahab smashes his quadrant like 
Richard his mirror. Of them all, the doubloon is most important, 
for it becomes the navel of the book in Chapter XCIX. Here the 
imagery, the thought, the characters, the drama and the events, 
both precedent and previsioned, are centered. The most sustained 
sequence of these devices occurs at the end of what I have likened 
to a “first act,” culminating in a chapter which is printed in the 
form of a play. ‘The sequence runs thus: 


Chapter XXXVI. The Quarter-Deck. (Enter Ahab: Then all.) 

Chapter XX XVII. Sunset. (The cabin; by the stern windows; Ahab sit- 
ting alone, and gazing out.) 

Chapter XXXVIII. Dusk. (By the mainmast; Starbuck leaning against 
it.) 

Chapter XXXIX. First Night-Watch. Fore-Top. (Stubb solus, and mend- 
ing a brace.) ; 

Chapter XL. Midnight, Forecastle, Harpooneers and Sailors. (Foresail 
rises and discovers the watch standing, lounging, leaning, and lying 
in various attitudes, all singing in chorus.) 


Within the device of the soliloquy the most subtle presence of 

Elizabethan speech is felt. In fact, it is precisely in the soliloquy, 

especially as Ahab uses it, that the too frequent and facile compari- 

son of Melville’s prose to blank verse has some point. Too often, 

when the comparison is made general, it arises from a dislike of 
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Melville’s prose. In fact, the remark denies Melville his prose which 
is rhetoric in its widest and best sense. Such rhetoric subsumes both 
the cadences and the acclivities of Melville’s prose. Ahab’s “nerv- 
ous, lofty” language is integrally used by Melville in his novel. In 
the soliloquies it is staggered and broken speech, fractured like that 
of Shakespeare’s tragic hero whose speech like his heart often cracks 
in the agony of the fourth and fifth act. 

The long ease and sea swell of Ishmael’s narrative prose contrasts 
this short, rent language of Ahab. This opposition in cadence is 
part of the whole counterpoint of the book. It adumbrates the part 
the two characters play, for Ishmael is passive, Ahab active. More 
than that, this double cadence arises from and returns to the whole 
concept of the book revealed by the jottings in the Shakespeare 
copy—the choric Ishmael can, like the Catskill eagle, find the light, 
but Ahab, whose only magic is Goetic, remains in darkness. The 
contrast in the prose repeats the theme of calm and tempest which 
runs through the novel. Without exception action rises out of calm, 
whether it is the first chase, the appearance of the Spirit Spout, the 
storm, or the final chase precipitously following “The Symphony.” 
The book has a deeply imagined systolic and diastolic pulsation, as 
though of the universe itself. Upon it depends much of the dra- 
matic movement of the novel. 


if 


Melville had, in the Hawthorne essay, prepared the way for him- 
self by ridiculing the idea that the literary genius in America would 
“be a writer of dramas.” Critically he advanced what creatively he 


proved: 


. . . great geniuses are parts of the times, they themselves are the times, 
and possess a corresponding colouring. 


What the times gave Melville was whaling and democracy. What 

Melville gave his times was Moby-Dick. From the whaling industry, 

which America made distinctly her own, Melville drew his central 
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figure, in his own words, “a poor old whale-hunter,” a man of “Nan- 
tucket grimness and shagginess.” Out of such stuff he had to make 
his tragic hero. He faces his difficulties. He knows he is denied “the 
outward majestical trappings and housings” Shakespeare had for his 
Lear and his Macbeth. And he cries: 


Oh, Ahab! what shall be grand in thee, it must needs be plucked at 

from the skies, and dived for in the deep, and featured in the unbodied 
air! 
From what he knew of poetic tragedy and what he observed of 
human experience he sensed that Ahab must be given Richard’s 
“hollow crown.” Ahab’s is the Iron Crown of Lombardy, but he 
wears it uneasily, for its jagged edge formed from a nail of the 
Crucifixion, galls him. He makes him “a khan of the plank, and a 
king of the sea, and a great lord of leviathans.”’ He isolates him in 
“a Grand-Lama-like exclusiveness.”” His inward qualities are imag- 
ined with no less regard for the necessities of tragedy. Ahab is the 
captain of the “Pequod” because of “that certain sultanism of his 
brain.” He is proud and morbid, willful and vengeful. His pride 
tempts him to worship fire and swear to strike the sun. Egotistically 
he takes upon himself revenge and denies his humanities. Because 
Melville had the metaphysical mind, he caused Ahab’s hate to focus 
upon the imperceptible. Not man but all the hidden forces that 
terrorize man must be assailed by his Timon. That hate and that 
inhumanity involves his crew, and Moby-Dick drags that crew to 
their death as well as Ahab to his, a collapse of a hero through 
solipsism which brings down a world. 

Ahab’s majesty and size is common to the whole Moby-Dick uni- 
verse; the scope and space of the sea; the swell of the prose; the 
whale, the crew, and the ship itself. The White Whale is Levia- 
than—no more need be said. He swims the sea with other whales 
who bear royal names, Timor Tom, Morquan King of Japan. 
Melville saw the need for a kingdom and subjects for Ahab. 
Humorously and seriously the whales are made a kingdom. The 
whaling material is more exactly used for this purpose than as 
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“ballast,” in Van Wyck Brooks’ phrase, for an epic. At one point 
Melville challenges the declaration that “whaling has no aestheti- 
cally noble associations”; in that place he calls a chief glory of 
whaling the liberation of South America and the “establishment of 
the eternal democracy” there. The ‘‘Pequod” is made, through 
age and decoration, what Ahab himself is, “a mighty pageant 
creature, formed for noble tragedies.” The description of her ends: 


A noble craft, but somehow a most melancholy! All noble things are 
touched with that. 


That vessel has a crew which is the census of the world. In the 
swift and skillful shift from “Islanders” to “Isolatoes’ they change 
from a realistic crew to one highly symbolic. They become an 
“Anacharsis Clootz deputation,” an embassy of the human race to 
the democratic assembly not of the Constituante, but of God. Mel- 
ville makes Pip their deputy. When he suffers his madness, he goes 
before them to “the great quarter-deck on high.” Like Pip the crew 
is capable of the sight of God. But they have that capacity, not 
through madness like Pip, but through their common humanity. 
They are all incipient Bulkingtons, able to seek converse with “the 
Intelligence, Power, the Angel,” by the mode of “right reason.” 
Their humanity empowers them. Ahab yearns at the close of the 
book for that humanity. He wants to possess again what Richard 
has when his “divine” kinship is gone: “I live with bread like you, 
feel want, taste grief, need friends.” The crew perishes with Ahab, 
but the long arc of Ahab’s hate has returned to what makes them 
all common, their hearts and their humanities. Melville makes his 
meaning clear in one radiant passage: 


. . this august dignity I treat of, is not the dignity of kings and robes, 
but that abounding dignity which has no robed investiture. Thou shalt 
see it shining in the arm that wields a pick or drives a spike; that demo- 
cratic dignity which, on all hands, radiates without end from God; 
Himself! The great God absolute! The centre and circumference of all 
democracy! His omnipresence, our divine equality! 

If, then, to meanest mariners, and renegades and castaways, I shall 
hereafter ascribe high qualities, though dark; weave round them tragic 
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graces; if even the most mournful, perchance the most abased, among 
them all, shall at times lift himself to the exalted mounts; if I shall 
touch that workman’s arm with some ethereal light; if I shall spread a 
rainbow over his disastrous set of sun; then against all mortal critics 
bear me out in it, thou just Spirit of Equality, which hast spread one 
royal mantle of humanity over all my kind! 
In that declaration the crew are made citizens of a tragic world 
which is Melville’s peculiar creation. Though he gives them “‘tragic 
graces” and “robed investiture’ much as he added the necessary 
dramatic and tragic cubits of stature to the ship, the whales, and 
Ahab, he makes that robed investiture “one royal mantle of hu- 
manity.” A “great democratic God” grants it to them. In spite of 
the matter and manner of tragedy which Melville drew from 
Shakespeare—structure and device, theory and characterization— 
Melville gives tragedy his own coloring through this passage from 
the lips of the choric Ishmael. 

For Melville in Moby-Dick has worked out what may be called 
a concept of democratic prose tragedy. He was writing in a country 
unlike Shakespeare’s, in a country where an Andrew Jackson could 
be “hurled higher than a throne,” because a political theory called 
“democracy” had led men to think themselves “‘free” of aristocracy. 
Melville wanted to think that the Declaration of Independence 
gave him more searoom in which to tell the truth, but he like Pierre 
learned that such “freedom,” of itself, did not follow America’s 
political independence. For he saw that freedom, either political or 
social, is, as he put it in Mardi, “‘only good as a means, is no end in 
itself.”” Democracy, to Melville, merely gave man his chance to be 
just—in politics, society and intimate human relations. In the Haw- 
thorne essay he asks that America recognize “those writers who 
breathe that unshackled, democratic spirit of Christianity in all 
things.”” He weds democracy with Christianity because he seems to 
see both ideally freeing man from his own and his fellow’s oppres- 
sion, leaving man “unshackled.” In this sense democracy practically 
implements the Christian ideal. Ishmael can, therefore, call to a 
“great democratic God’’—“thou just Spirit of Equality’—to bear 
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out the use of a whaler’s crew, simple workers, skippered by a poor 
old whale-hunter for the purposes of a prose tragedy. 

Such is the “colouring” of the book, “corresponding” to the 
America of 1850, nothing more. For Melville, in M oby-Dick, to the 
making of which Shakespeare was so important, delivers the Ameri- 
can spirit he got from his times and the democratic ideal, un- 
shackled and Christian, over to Man. The “lamb” Melville thought 
spotless may, to him, be that Lamb of God, Christ, and he may, out 
of the America of 1850, choose to call humanity “democratic.” But 
we must finally free that vision from such vocabulary to possess its 
whole truth. At the end of the book, in the heart of the Whale’s 
destruction, the crew and Pip and Bulkington and Ahab all lie 
down together, “All scatt’red in the bottom of the sea.”” They are 
all citizens, their state is humanity, and what they find, in tragedy, 
is that the “humanities” are their kingship and their glory. The 
citizenship of human suffering, which is of no country, neither 
kingly caste nor representative government, gives Moby-Dick its 
meaning, as it does Job or Lear. For human storms not states are the 
stuff of creation. Shakespeare knew it deeply and from that man 
Melville learned. 
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KENNETH PATCHEN: 


Two Fragments from: 


“PETER’S DIARY IN GOODENTOWN” 


O God 
The dark lips part 


If the world has a brain, where is it? Bombs drown 

Like corks, jerking livid range into the birdman’s eyes . . . 

My people have hurt no one my people have done no harm at all 
Who will pray for us who were not skilled in hate or fear 

Who believed that killing is murder even though they call it war. 


There is so little to say 
but the birds take the sod in their claws 
beautifully 
and carry it into the sky where the sun is 
What uniform shall I wear when I tell them what I think of war? 
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Wiru democracy and personal liberty disappearing from a large part 
of the supposedly civilized world, we are confronted in the United 
States with a question that would have seemed fantastic a quarter of 
a century ago. How secure are democracy and personal liberty in our 
own country? How strong are their defenses? How deeply imbedded 
are they in those sturdy folk customs that put their objects beyond 
the possibility of easy change, even under high emotional strain? 

When we find that traditions of individual liberty, jealously main- 
tained against attack, run back for hundreds of years, a presumption is 
created that Americans will at all times defend their rights against 
attack. What happens to that presumption when those who most 
loudly proclaim their devotion to liberty deny it to their fellows? 
Devotion is then reduced to lip service, and what appears to be 
fidelity to established principles is but a veneer to cover ignorance of 
the meaning of those principles in our national life. 

It is alarming, as well as reassuring, to trace the background of civil 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. The con- 
trast between a background of liberties established under fire, and a 
foreground of rights ruthlessly challenged and ignorantly trampled 
upon, heightens apprehension for the future. Yet, when a link ts estab- 
lished with the past, perspective is created, and a true perspective is 
needed to rally new defenders of liberty among those who have been 
led astray by disturbances in the political and economic arenas. 

Looked at in the light of present-day denials and jeopardies, the 
struggle for civil liberties centers in freedom of speech and of the press, 
the right of peaceable assembly, the right to be secure against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, and the right to due process of law in mat- 
ters affecting the person. 

Looked at in the perspective of two thousand ycars, the struggle for 
civil liberties centers in religious liberty, and this phase of the struggle 
encompasses all others. 

With no state church in the United States and no disposition to 
establish one, with religious qualifications for office long since for- 
gotten, and with every man free to worship as he pleases or not to wor- 
ship at all, it might be said that the age-long fight for religious liberty 
has been won beyond the possibility of challenge, and that this ancient 
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cause of oppressive strife and cruelty has vanished from modern soct- 
ety. This being true, it might be thought that there would be a col- 
lateral release of society from the old by-products of religious intol- 
erance, a spontaneous acceptance of the principle of free speech and 
the right of assembly, and a more automatic and more secure exten- 
sion of legal safeguards to all citizens who encounter the disfavor of 
the more conservative elements in society. 

Unfortunately, something quite different is occurring. The intensity 
of the social struggle has produced a counterpart, in civil affairs, of the 
old struggle over-religion, and it appears to be giving rebirth to a zeal 
for oppression and suppression that is the counterpart of religious in- 
tolerance. 

If this ts correct, the fight for civil liberties is not a mere attempt to 
discard medieval hangovers, in which the victory for religious tolera- 
tion will be followed almost automatically by similar victories for free 
speech, assembly and due process of law. Instead, we are entering upon 
a struggle against forces of intolerance grounded in misplaced fervors 
indistinguishable in nature and general effect from those which dark- 
ened the world from the time of Theodosius I down to the nineteenth 
century. 


Theodosius, baptised in 380 A.D., was the godfather of all the cruel- 
ties and oppressions that lasted, in the name of Christ, for fourteen 
hundred years, and were by no means confined to the church of St. 
Peter. During nearly all of that time no man dared think for himself 
and utter his thoughts aloud or place them in print, if they deviated 
by the merest shadow from the bodily outline of whatever theology 
ruled the state in which he lived. And theology, during that period, 
included chemistry, physics, the motion of the earth and sun, hell, 
witchcraft, devils in the alimentary canal, fossil snail shells on hilltops, 
infant damnation and the election of the Massachusetts legislature. 

Sword and crucifix in Rome, faggots and the rack in Spain, boiling 
vats in England, the ducking pond, stocks and whipping posts in New 
England, all testified to the enthusiasm with which those who were 
sure of the truth upheld it. The good people of those successive epochs 
were fighting demons and witches from the realms of Satan, and other 
imps of error known as Heretics, Atheists, Deists and Democrats. The 
gusto with which they fought is recorded in a thousand burying 
grounds and the spirit with which they fought is a flaming force today 
against Atheists, Aliens, Communists and CIO organizers, all of whom 
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are described in press, pulpit, Boston, Chicago, Jersey City and Tampa 
as composites of the same medieval deviltries. 

Considering what this spirit did to the world for nearly 2,000 
years, its resurrection and transmigration into the field of political 
rights can only be looked upon as a potential danger equal to the 
blast of terroristic intolerance that hurled Roman Europe into the 
Dark Ages. The nineteenth century, the last third of the eighteenth 
and the first third of the twentieth century might easily prove to be a 
flashing ray of human liberty between two Arctic nights of oppression. 
Freedom of thought has been with us briefly, in comparison with the 
ages of conformity enforced by rack and dungeon. The human race, 
even in America, is not thoroughly acclimated to liberty. 

In putting religious freedom, or freedom from any kindred emo- 
tional intolerance, at the bottom of civil liberties, I may appear to be 
altering some historical verdicts on the development of liberty in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. Lord Acton, a devout and liberal Catholic, placed 
the sequence as follows: 

“Religious liberty grew up in England as the fruit of civil liberty, 
of which it is a part, and in conjunction with which it has yet much 
way to make.” 

Pope Gregory XVI reached the same conclusion (1832) from an 
opposite point of view. He described “liberty of conscience” as an 
“absurd and erroneous maxim” the path to which was prepared by 
“that full and unlimited liberty of thought which is spread abroad 
to the misfortune of Church and State. . . . With this is connected 
the liberty of publishing and writing of any kind. This is a deadly 
and execrable liberty for which we cannot feel sufficient horror, though 
some men dare to acclaim it noisily and enthusiastically.” 

It is true that religious liberty developed after civil liberty, and in 
consequence of the growth of civil constitutional rights. But these civil 
rights could not become secure until religious authority began to 
break down, as it did under two influences—the supplanting of the 
papacy by a pantheon of Protestant bishops in that part of Europe 
ruled by the Reformation, and the decline of religious fervor which 
for centuries had its outlet in heresy-hunting. 

The union of Church and State, even in the United States, outlasted 
all other medieval tyrannies. Religious liberty was the last element 
of personal rights incorporated into the laws of most of the American 
states. But the civil liberties which preceded it as “every Englishman’s 
right” had no chance for secure development until heresy-hunting sub- 
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sided. Protestant dissenters, oppressed by Virginia’s Anglican intol- 
erance, found refuge in Lord Baltimore’s liberal Catholic colony of 
Maryland, and when they became numerous enough, took away the 
rights of the Catholics. Time after time, in English history, painfully 
won civil liberties were swept away by the intensifying of religious 
intolerance or dissension. Every loss of constitutional rights from their 
early flowering in medieval England, down to the end of the eighteenth 
century, was due to the flaring up of religious strife, or to some polit- 
ical event, such as the French Revolution, which had a kindred effect 
upon the emotions.* 

For the full establishment of individual liberty upon a secure basis, 
the sequence is: 


1. Decline of religious fervor and intolerance. 
2. Assertion of civil liberties. 
3. Assertion of religious liberty. 


It follows, then, that civil liberties can be most easily wiped out by 
the recurrence of intolerant religious fervor, or by some emotional 
strain in society which produces a quasi-religious effect upon those who 
feel it. Science appears to have put religious emotionalism to sleep, but 
we have a powerful substitute in the fanatical fears and hatreds en- 
gendered by the struggle over property rights. It will be easier to 
combat the new tyranny if we understand the old. 

Most of the historic liberties of American citizens are set forth in 
the Bill of Rights, comprising the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. These rights were not conjured out of nothing, or brought into 
existence by abstract thinking by the Founding Fathers. Neither do 
they form a compact collection of ancient rights, transferred as a 
matter of course to the new Constitution. 

The makers of our nation therefore brought together old rights 
and new—rights that had been expressed in the Declaration of Inde- . 
pendence and the Virginia Convention of 1776, in the English Bill of 
Rights presented to William of Orange, in the Petition of Right as- 
sented to by Charles I, in Magna Charta wrested from King John at 
Runnymede. But it was not the mere existence of these rights, some 


* Thomas Paine, an Englishman, suffered no punishment for writing Common 
Sense, in which he advocated the revolt of the American colonies, but when he pub- 
lished the Rights of Man, defending the French Revolution, he was outlawed from 
England, and when he published his Age of Reason he was thrown into prison. In 


the last two he touched quasi-religious and religious emotions, which caused the 
denial of civil rights. 
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dating from the twelfth century, that put them in the American Con- 
stitution. It was not through universal silent acceptance that they made 
their way into our basic law. 

These guarantees of civil rights were put into our Constitution by 
the driving force of bitter memories—memories of denial of liberty, 
perversion of justice, during the long period of colonial strife with 
Great Britain—and by the knowledge that all enemies of civil liberties 
did not live overseas. The framers themselves thought it superfluous 
to enumerate these rights, but the people thought otherwise, and 
forced an assertion of them ir the form of amendments. 

Of all the rights guaranteed by the Constitution, none is treated 
with more contempt today than the guarantee against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. The policemen who break down the doors of 
homes and assembly halls, searching for labor organizers or suspected 
Communists, do not know that they are violating a constitutional 
right. Tell them so and their reply, in words or with a nightstick, is, 
“I am the law.” The general public, newspaper editors, public 
speakers and judges show no recognition of the fact that this particular 
right was one of the most jealously defended in colonial America and 
in England during our colonial period. 

Little is it understood that these lawless door-crashers are duplicat- 
ing deeds of British crown officers that were one of the most potent 
factors in bringing on the American Revolution.* The clause in the 
Bill of Rights forbidding “unreasonable searches and seizures,” and 
limiting warrants to a particular person or things in a place particu- 
larly described, was written under stress of emotion that kindled the 
War for Independence. And back of the experience in the American 
colonies stretched hundreds of years of bitter struggle in England. 
To Americans of the colonial period there was truth and purpose, 
and incentive to combat, in the famous words with which Lord Chat- 
ham, a little earlier, had denied the validity of general warrants: 

“The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid defiance to all the forces 
of the crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind may blow 
through it; the storm may enter; the rain may enter; but the King 
of England may not enter; all his force dares not cross the threshold 
of the ruined tenement.” 

The constitutional protection against arbitrary imprisonment is 


* “The first of that long series of contests which led up to the American Revolu- 
tion was the attack of James Otis upon the Boston Custom House officers who were 
searching for smuggled goods under general warrants. “Then and there,’ said John 
Adams, ‘the child Independence was born.’’”—Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Freedom of 
Speech, page 299. 
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found in the provision that the right of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, except in the event of invasion or rebellion. No clause in 
the Constitution comes to us with a more stirring history. From the 
time of its origin, in the earliest phases of the English common law, 
it has been the center of struggle between the people and kings 
aspiring to absolutism, and has varied in effectiveness according to the 
strength or weakness of parliamentary government. 

For 150 years, from the reign of Henry VII until the Long Parlia- 
ment mastered Charles I in 1641, the writ of habeas corpus was a scrap 
of paper, made so by that institution of evil fame, the Court of the 
Star Chamber. In this long period of terrorism, an officer of the king 
had but to write four words, “per speciale mandatum regis,” in a war- 
rant, and no parliamentary judge could bring the prisoner forth from 
a dungeon by habeas corpus. Hallam states in his Constitutional His- 
tory: “Every statute from the time of Magna Charta, designed to pro- 
tect the personal liberties of Englishmen, became a dead letter.” 

Not only did this history of struggle in England make the right of 
habeas corpus vivid in the minds of colonial Americans, but the de- 
nial of it by officers of the British crown brought the struggle home to 
the colonists themselves. The guarantee of habeas corpus was written 
in the anger and apprehension of Americans who saw their neighbors 
dragged onto shipboard and taken to England for trial, in defiance 
of the “Englishman’s right” to be tried by a jury of his vicinage. 

A few years ago, when the story was resurrected of the “freedom 
of the press’ trial of Peter Zenger in 1735, and the brilliant defense 
of this colonial American by the Philadelphia Quaker lawyer, Andrew 
Hamilton, it was discussed as something forgotten from the time of 
its occurrence, unknown to intervening generations. The truth is that 
fourteen editions of the story of this trial were published between 
1735 and 1791. It was a story known throughout America, at the time 
our Bill of Rights was drafted. 

All literate Americans of that day were familiar, too, with the 
story of Wilkes, the English printer. He had printed a libelous political 
article, but before it became known that he was the author of it, he 
was arrested along with forty-nine other printers on a general warrant 
which named nobody. (A “fishing expedition.”) His house was ran- 
sacked and he was thrown into prison. Deprived of counsel, he fought 
the proceedings against him at every step, on the ground of denial 
of his constitutional rights. After release on a writ of habeas corpus, 
powerful supporters rallied to him. He brought suit against Lord 
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Halifax, secretary of state, for false arrest. The government of George 
III delayed the case for years and spent 100,000 pounds defending it, 
but Wilkes finally obtained a verdict for 4,000 pounds damages.* From 
this time on, the British common law of sedition crumbled rapidly. 
The Wilkes case, it should be observed, brought in three of the great 
constitutional guarantees—protection against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, the writ of habeas corpus, and freedom of the press. The 
last was not directly involved, but it was the underlying issue. The 
fame of the Wilkes case is due to its influence in breaking down the 
British common law of sedition, or constructive treason, by which 
criticism of the government or its officers was made a crime. 

This liberalizing movement found expression in the United States 
Constitution not only in the guarantee of freedom of speech and of 
the press, but in the clause limiting treason to acts of war with two 
witnesses to the same overt act. By excluding peace-time treason, the 
framers rejected the statute of Edward III, which defined treason to 
include seditious utterances and criticisms of government. The narrow 
American definition of treason correspondingly broadens the free 
speech guarantee. Either one of them is enough to indicate the un- 
constitutionality of peace-time sedition acts; together, they show that 
the revolt of American public opinion against the Sedition Act of 
1798 sprang from fidelity to principles of liberty upon which our 
government was founded. 

In comparing the great test cases that established civil liberties be- 
fore the framing of our Constitytion, with the cases involving personal 
liberty today, one is struck by the fact that those who suffered denials 
and fought for liberty in the eighteenth century and earlier were men 
of relatively high social position. Those who suffer loss of liberty to- 
day are mostly of the working class, or their champions. 

Well-to-do American merchants were in conflict with the ministers 
of George III. Wilkes obtained his writ of habeas corpus because he 
was a member of parliament. Thomas J. Mooney, imprisoned for 
twenty-one years with a writ of habeas corpus pending for four years 
(the heart of habeas corpus is prompt action), is a member of the 
molders’ union. Daniel Defoe was put in the stocks and sent to New- 
gate prison for writing a subtle satire on the Christian religion in 
1702. A century later, all manner of religious rationalism could safely 
be addressed to the intelligentsia, but Thomas Paine went to prison 


* May’s Constitutional History of England. Imagine anyone today, who had com- 
mitted the offense charged against him, getting a verdict for $20,000 damages because 
arrested under an improper warrant! 
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for attacking orthodox theology in words that could be understood by 
the masses of the people.* In the United States today it is perfectly 
safe to publish a $2.50 book advocating communism; highly unsafe 
to circulate a twenty-five cent pamphlet directed to the same end. 

The Sedition Act of 1798 represented an attempt to prevent polit- 
ical power from passing downward to the masses of the people; the 
state sedition acts and threats of fascism today represent an attempt 
to keep political-economic power out of the hands of the masses. ‘There 
is a suggestion of this same tendency in the fact that the Bill of Rights 
was not embodied in the Constitution by its framers, who were men 
of property, but was forced in through amendments whose submission 
was pledged as part of the price of ratification. This heightens, rather 
than diminishes, the importance of these guarantees of constitutional 
rights. 

Civil liberties have been won, century by century, for successive 
strata in the population. Fisher Ames wrote to Christopher Gore on 
December 18, 1798, that “one David Brown, a vagabond ragged fellow, 
has lurked about in Dedham, telling everybody the sins and enormities 
of the government.” For that he spent eighteen months in prison, 
and thereby lives in history as one of the destroyers of the Federalist 
party. David Brown was a passive instrument in destroying the ruling 
political party of his day because an overwhelming percentage of 
the people believed the Bill of Rights to be a vital guarantee of per- 
sonal liberty in the domain of politics. Today the challenge to those 
rights has risen again, intensified by the passionate fears and hatreds 
of a social struggle from which there is no escape except through eco- 
nomic reconstruction. The outcome, now as in 1800, depends upon the 
breadth and depth of devotion to principles of freedom which run far 
back in American and English history. That heritage will never be lost 
if the people of the United States bring knowledge of the past to bear 
upon decisions yet to come, and use that knowledge to fortify the bul- 
warks of our democracy. 

* Unbelief was common among the ruling class, but the view was firmly held that 
religion was necessary for the populace and that any attempt to disseminate unbelief 
among the lower classes must be suppressed. ... At the trial (1797) the judge 


placed every obstacle in the way of the defense. The publisher was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment.—J. E. Bury, A History of Freedom of Thought. 


A JOURNAL: 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR—1863* 


Extracts from the Journal of Cyrus Guernsey Pringle, who in company 
with two other Quakers of Charlotte, Vermont was drafted for service 
in the Union Army:+ 

Camp Vermont, Long Island. 

Eighth month, 1863. 

In the Guard House. 


Yesrerpay L. M. M. and I were called upon to do fatigue duty. ... 
We wished to be obliging, to appear willing to bear a hand toward that 
which would promote our own and our fellow’s health and con- 
venience, but as we worked we did not feel easy. . . . The more we 
discussed in our minds the subject, the more clearly the right way 
seemed opened to us; and we separately came to the judgement that 
we must not conform to this requirement. When the sergeant bade us 
‘Ploice the streets,’ we asked him if he had received instructions with 
regard to us, and he replied we had been assigned to fatigue duty. 
L. M. M. answered him that we could not obey.—He ordered us to the 
Major’s tent. The latter met us outside and inquired concerning the 
complaint he had heard of us. Upon our statement of our position, 
he undertook to argue our whimsies, as he probably looked upon our 
principles, out of our heads. We replied to his points as we had 
ability, but he soon turned to bullying us rather than arguing with 
us, and would hardly let us proceed a whole sentence. “I MAKE 
SOME PRETENSION TO RELIGION MYSELF,” he said. AND 
QUOTED THE OLD TESTAMENT FREELY IN SUPPORT OF 
WAR. Our terms were, submission or the guard-house. We replied 
we could not obey. 


Camp near Culpepper, 25th day, gth month. 
My distress is too great for words; but I must overcome my dis- 
inclination to write or this record will remain unfinished. So, with 
aching head and heart I proceed. 
Yesterday morning we were early aroused for breakfast and for 


* The journal and letter quoted, from the files of Mr. Harry Dana of Cambridge, 
Mass., need no comment. It is obvious that between the date of the journal 1863, 
and that of the letter, 1918, we had learned nothing. DoroTHY GLASER. 

+ Reprinted in part, with the permission of The Atlantic Monthly, in which the 
complete diary was published February, 1913. 
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preparation for starting. After marching out of the barracks, we were 
first taken to the armory where each man received a gun, and its equip- 
ment and a piece of tent. We stood in line waiting for our turn with 
apprehensions of coming trouble. . . . We could not consent to carry 
a gun, even though we did not intend to use it . . . so we felt de- 
cided we must refuse the guns. . . . A council was soon holden to de- 
cide what to do with us. One proposed to place us under arrest, a sen- 
timent we rather hoped would prevail, as it might prevent us from 
being sent to the front; but another in spite and impatience insisted 
that it was their duty to supply a gun to every man and forward him, 
that the guns should be put upon us and we made to carry them. 
Accordingly the equipment was buckled upon us, and the straps of 
the guns were loosened and they were thrust over our heads and 
hung upon our shoulders. In this way we were urged forward through 
the streets of Alexandria, and having been put upon a long train of 
dirt cars, were started for Culpepper... . 

The next morning the men were busy burnishing their arms. When 
I looked toward the one I had borne . . . , yellow with rust, I trem- 
bled in the weakness of the flesh at the trial I felt impending over me. 
My trial soon came. The lieutenant called me out and pointing to the 
gun that lay near me, asked if I was going to clean it. I replied to 
him that I could not comply with the military requisitions, and felt 
resigned to the consequences. “I did not ask about your feelings, I 
want to know if you are going to clean that gun.” “I cannot do it,” 
was my answer. He went away saying, “Very well,” and I crawled into 
my tent again. Two sergeants soon called for me, and taking me aside, 
bid me lie down on my back, and stretching my limbs apart tied cords 
to my wrists and ankles, and these to four stakes driven in the ground 
somewhat in the form of an X. . . . Some of the men came about me, 
advising me to yield, and among them one of those who had tied me 
down, telling me what I had already suffered was nothing to what I 
must yet suffer unless I yielded; that human flesh would not endure 
what they would put upon me. I wondered if it could be that they 
could force me to obedience by torture, and examined myself closely 
to see if they advanced as yet one step toward the accomplishment of 
their purposes. Though weaker in body, I believed I found myself, 
through divine strength, as firm in my resolution to maintain my 
allegiance to my Master, 
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Letter of Evan W. Thomas copied from the files of Mr. Harry Dana. 


UPS2D7 8; 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Nov. 21, 1918. 


Dear Mother: 


I have just completed my first fourteen days of solitary confinement 
and am well and strong. You have’absolutely no cause for worry. I 
have been on bread and water but will be on a full diet now for the 
next two weeks. I promise you faithfully to take the best possible care 
of myself. 

Now as to my action. I finally refused to continue work here solely 
on the grounds of my belief in the liberty of conscience. There are a 
number of men here whom I know will die rather than work. These 
men are not dangerous opponents of the state, however anarchistic 
their present action may seem. They are for the most part peaceful 
followers of obscure religious sects or else radical non-resistants with 
socialistic leanings. . . . This country is surely big enough for such 
people. They would be useful members of society at work outside. I 
simply can’t keep my own peace of mind working outside when I know 
that these men must see this thing through. You know my objection 
all through has been to conscription. While the war was on there 
might be reason in the state’s refusal to let objectors to the draft go, 
but now I can see no practical reason for punishing them so severely. 
I have worked here and will most certainly work again if such men are 
given some sort of consideration by the government. If it were merely 
that, I would certainly quit and go to work for your sake. But I can’t 
feel like anything else than a quitter to leave the ship now when 
there is still danger that these extremists may have to pay a costly 
penalty. . . . It is this that sent me to solitary and it is this that keeps 
me there. Once again I say I will go to work the minute I have some 
assurance that the government is prepared to recognize such loyalty 
to conscience on the part of these inoffensive, harmless individuals. If 
they must undergo longer sentences for their loyalty to conscience, then 
I will undergo it with them and I will expect the liberal and Christian 
sentiment of America to realize the rights of these men to their con- 
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science in the course of time. But should nothing practical come of 
my action, and probably nothing will, I will at least feel that I have 
been loyal to the principles I believe in and will be happier here in 
solitary than on the outside working. I was told today by the Colonel 
that I was not suffering particularly but that you were. I realize that 
that is true. My suffering is very little. Please believe this and stop 
worrying. I have given you my word to do all in my power to take 
care of myself... . 
Lots of love to all, 
Evan (W. Thomas) 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR IN 
AMERICA IN THE WORLD WAR 


Durine the World War there were in America approximately four 
thousand men of draft age who refused to fight when called upon to 
do so. They were termed conscientious objectors (or “C. O.’s”). These 
men based their refusal to bear arms on various grounds, although 
one of the principal ones was the literal interpretation of the words 
of Christ that “ye resist not evil” (Matt. 5:39). This was the position 
of Tolstoy who defended the position of complete non-resistance. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, all forms of violence are equally impossible 
to participate in. Not only war, but all forms of compulsion deriving 
from the State are evil. The true Christian, said Tolstoy, must abstain 
from participating in them. He will refuse conscription and accept no 
work under State compulsion at any time. To oppose the State with 
violence is also a wrong. Most of the objectors did not go as far 
as Tolstoy, but about 450 virtually demonstrated this point of view. 
While the great majority (nearly go per cent) of the four thousand were 
religious objectors, others were philosophical anarchists, and a few 
were against war purely on economic grounds, or because they were 
Socialists. 

Practically all of the conscientious objectors were members of minor- 
ity religious groups: Mennonites, Dunkards, Quakers, Russellites, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Molokans, Pentecostals, being perhaps the 
best known. Eventually all but 450 performed some form of alternate 
service acceptable to the government. Thirteen hundred “originally 
accepted or were assigned to noncombatant service,” 1200 were fur- 
loughed to farms, 99 to the Friends Reconstruction Unit in France. 
Four hundred and fifty were sent to prison by court martial. Of these 
450 many were what is termed “absolutists.” They refused to take 
any orders whatsoever from the military authorities in charge of the 
prisons and prison camps to which they were sentenced, on the ground 
that to do so would be a recognition of military authority. For this 
refusal they received severe treatment and penalties. Because of a 
refusal to pare potatoes a sentence of twenty-five years in prison was 
imposed. (In peace time the average sentence for this offense would 
have been three years.) Numbers of the men in the places of confine- 
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ment met with horrible and brutal treatment. Some were hoisted up 
off their feet with a rope around their neck until at the point of 
collapse. Then they were lowered and the rope was tied around their 
arms and they were again hoisted. This time a hose was played on 
their faces until they collapsed. They were then thrown into a cage 
and then into bed. A large number were unmercifully beaten, dragged 
around like wild beasts, subjected to numerous icy baths per day, 
or were hung up for eight hours every day manacled to the bars of 
the cell with their feet just clearing the floor. Being confined in 
dungeons with insufficient food and water and no lavatory facilities 
seems to have been a not uncommon punishment. Numbers of them 
were subjected to treatment too revolting to describe. That these men 
did not give in and accept the military authorities is, considering the 
circumstances, remarkable. 

Experience in the last war clearly demonstrated that the churches 
and peace groups were totally unprepared to cope with the situation 
of the conscientious objectors. These men were deserted by prac- 
tically all of the peace groups and religious organizations with a few 
notable exceptions: The Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Friends, 
Mennonites, Dunkards, and some other minority groups. Of the 
non-religious organizations, the National Civil Liberties Bureau (now 
the American Civil Liberties Union), did outstanding work in be- 
half of the objectors. Most of the leading spirits in this organization 
were religiously-minded men. There were a few other tiny groups, 
omitted here without thought of discrimination. The larger denomina- 
tions for the most part damned the conscientious objectors. The clergy 
as a whole condemned them with far more vehemence than the War 
Department. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
could do practically nothing since its hands were tied by the churches 
which it represented. 
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THE PROBLEM AS PRESENTED BY THE SENTENCING 
OF ROGER N. BALDWIN* 


Own Ocroser 30th, Roger Nash Baldwin was sentenced in the Federal 
Court in New York to serve one year in prison for violation of the 
Selective Service Law.+ 

When a man, fortunate in the possession of unusual advantages, edu- 
cational and otherwise, endowed with more than common gifts, delib- 
erately, without either bitterness or thirst for notoriety, stakes freedom, 
reputation, friendships and a future career for an unpopular ideal, it is 
well that his fellow citizens should know the facts. 

Especially is this true when those facts bear upon a problem of such 
absorbing importance as the relation of the state to the individual. In 
sentencing a man who pled guilty and asked for no favors, Judge 
Mayor did his obvious duty.+ But ts it well for the state, is it necessary 
for the finest development of mankind, that coercive laws should leave 
Judges no option but to put tdealists—even mistaken idealists—in 
prison? Judge Mayer stated one of the plainest lessons of history when 
he said: “It may often be that a man or woman has greater foresight 
than the masses of the people. And it may be that in the history of 
things, he who seems wrong today may be right tomorrow.” He added, 
quite correctly, “but with these possible idealistic and academic specu- 
lations a court has nothing to do.” Yet a progressive society which has 
great need of her idealistic heretics has much to do with just such 
speculations. Is jail always to be the answer to heresy? 

And this question is the more pressing because Roger Baldwin is by 
no means the chief or the only sufferer for the views he expressed. By 
the time he has served his sentence in all probability we shall have 
peace and he will not be compulsorily enrolled in the army. But as he 
himself points out, there are nowt in military prisons between two hun- 

* From a Pamphlet Containing Roger Baldwin’s Statement before Judge Mayer, 
published originally by the American Civil Liberties Union, November, 1918, and 
now printed with permission of the A. C. L. U. 

+ The maximum penalty for violation of the Selective Service Act is one year in 
prison. At the conclusion of the prison term the law provides for the compulsory 
induction of the defendant into military service. In many cases this has led to 
court martial and long sentences to military prisons. 


+t November, 1918. 
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dred and three hundred men who for conscience’s sake have taken a po- 
sition similar to his own—but usually less extreme. They have been sen- 
tenced for terms running from ten to thirty years under conditions Mr. 
Baldwin described to the Judge. These men for the most part have 
lacked Roger Baldwin’s power of clear statement, or his standing in the 
community but are not less idealistic. Their reasons for the uncompro- 
mising course of action they have pursued have been unheard by the 
public, or heard only in distorted form. Is it tolerable to think of them 
serving sentences so much longer than those imposed upon dangerous 
criminals? Shall we not resolve that at the least the coming of peace 
must bring them freedom? 


ROGER BALDWIN’S STATEMENT 


Your Honor, I presume that myself, and not the National Civil Lib- 
erties Bureau, is on trial before this court this morning.* I do not 
object to the reading into this record of the letters which the Govern- 
ment’s attorney has read. Some of them I did not write. They represent 
one side of a work which I have been conducting as the Executive 
Officer of that organization during the past year. Our work is backed 
up and supported both by those who call themselves Pro-War Liberals, 
who are supporters of the war, and by those who are so-called Pacifists. 

I have not engaged in personal propaganda. I have not made public 
addresses, except upon the subject matter of this Bureau. I have not 
written articles, except upon the subject matter of the Bureau, and I 
have felt throughout that it was a work which could be supported gen- 
uinely and honestly by those who opposed the war in principle, and 
by those who were supporting the war. I believe that the examination 
of the records of the Bureau now being made by the Department of 
Justice will conclusively demonstrate that the work has been under- 
taken with that sole purpose in view, and that it has been in the 
interest of the solution of certain democratic problems that this 
country has to face during war time. 

I will say, in that connection for instance, that although the Post 
Office censorship throughout the war has been intolerant, narrow and 
stupid, but one little pamphlet which we have issued—and we have 
issued a great many of them—has been excluded from the mails, and 
that in this Court within the last two weeks an injunction was issued, 


* This statement of Mr. Baldwin's had reference to certain remarks made by the 


District Attorney concerning some aspects of the work of the National Civil Liberties 
Bureau. 
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requiring the Post-Master of New York to accept for mailing all the 
pamphlets of this Bureau. I think that demonstrates pretty clearly that 
where the law is narrowly interpreted, rigidly interpreted, arbitrarily 
interpreted, as it is in the Post-Office Department at Washington, no 
exception has been taken to the general matter which has been sent 
out by this organization. 

I know that the Government’s Attorney is merely attempting to put 
before this Court my state of mind in taking the position I have about 
this act—in coming here as its deliberate violator. 

I want to read to the Court, if I may, for purposes of record, and 
for purposes of brevity too, a statement which I have prepared, and 
which I hope will get across a point of view which the United States 
Attorney does not consider logical, but which I trust, at least, with the 
premises I hold, is consistent. 

I am before you as a deliberate violator of the draft act. On October 
g, when ordered to take the physical examination, I notified my local 
board that I declined to do so, and instead presented myself to the 
United States Attorney for prosecution. I submit herewith for the 
record the letter of explanation which I addressed to him at the time. 

I refused to take bail, believing that I was not morally justified in 
procuring it, and being further opposed to the institution of bail on 
principle. I have therefore been lodged in the Tombs Prison since my 
arraignment on October 10. During that period I have been engaged 
daily at the Department of Justice offices in systematizing the files of 
the National Civil Liberties Bureau, of which I have been the director. 
These files had been voluntarily turned over to the Department for 
examination, and had, through much handling, become seriously dis- 
arranged. That work being completed, I am before you for sentence. 

And, by the way, may I take this occasion, your honor—this is quite 
aside from the proceedings—to express my thanks for the courtesy of 
every officer of this court, and of the Department of Justice, through 
these trying weeks. It has been exceptional. 

The compelling motive for refusing to comply with the draft act 
is my uncompromising opposition to the principle of conscription of 
life by the State for any purpose whatever, in time of war or peace. I 
not only refuse to obey the present conscription law, but I would in 
future refuse to obey any similar statute which attempts to direct my 
choice of service and ideals. I regard the principle of conscription of 
life as a flat contradiction of all our cherished ideals of individual 
freedom, democratic liberty and Christian teaching. 
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I am the more opposed to the present act, because it is for the pur- 
pose of conducting war. I am opposed to this and all other wars. I 
do not believe in the use of physical force as a method of achieving any 
end, however good. 

The District Attorney calls your attention your Honor, to the incon- 
sistency in my statement to him that I would, under extreme emer- 
gencies, as a matter of protecting the life of any person, use physical 
force. I don’t think that is an argument that can be used in support of 
the wholesale organization of men to achieye political purposes in 
nationalistic or-domestic wars. I see no relationship at all between 
the two. 

My opposition is not only to direct military service but to any 
service whatever designed to help prosecute the war. I could accept no 
service, therefore, under the present act, regardless of its character. 

Holding such profound convictions, I determined, while the new act 
was pending, that it would be more honest to make my stand clear at 
the start and therefore concluded not even to register, but to present 
myself for prosecution. I therefore resigned my position as director of 
the National Civil Liberties Bureau so as to be free to follow that per- 
sonal course of action. But on the day my resignation took effect 
(August 31) agents of the Department of Justice began an examination 
of the affairs of that organization, and I was constrained to withdraw 
my resignation and to register in order to stand by the work at a crit- 
ical moment. With that obligation discharged, I resigned, and took the 
next occasion, the physical examination, to make my stand clear. 

I realize that to some this refusal may seem a piece of wilful defiance. 
It might well be argued that any man holding my views might have 
avoided the issue by obeying the law, either on the chance of being 
rejected on physical grounds, or on the chance of the war stopping 
before a call to service. I answer that I am not seeking to evade the 
draft; that I scorn evasion, compromise and gambling with moral is- 
sues. It may further be argued that the War Department’s liberal 
provision for agricultural service on furlough for conscientious ob- 
jectors would be open to me if I obey the law and go to camp, and 
that there can be no moral objection to farming, even in time of war. 
I answer first, that I am opposed to any service under conscription, 
regardless of whether that service is in itself morally objectionable; 
and second, that, even if that were not the case, and I were opposed 
only to war, I can make no moral distinction between the various serv- 
ices which assist in prosecuting the war—whether rendered in the 
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trenches, in the purchase of bonds or thrift stamps at home, or in rais- 
ing farm products under the lash of the draft act. All serve the same 
end—war. Of course all of us render involuntary assistance to the war 
in the processes of our daily living. I refer only to those direct services 
undertaken by choice. 

I am fully aware that my position is extreme, that it is shared by 
comparatively few, and that in the present temper it is regarded either 
as unwarranted egotism or as a species of feeble-mindedness. I cannot, 
therefore, let this occasion pass without attempting to explain the 
foundations on which so extreme a view rests. 

I have had an essentially American upbringing and background. 
Born in a suburban town of Boston, Massachusetts, of the stock of the 
first settlers, I was reared in the public schools and at Harvard College. 
Early my mind was caught by the age-old struggle for freedom; 
America meant to me a vital new experiment in free political institu- 
tions; personal freedom to choose one’s way of life and service seemed 
the essence of the liberties brought by those who fled the medizval and 
modern tyrannies of the old world. But I rebelled at our whole auto- 
cratic industrial system—with its wreckage of poverty, disease and 
crime, and childhood robbed of its right to free growth. So I took up 
social work upon leaving college, going to St. Louis as director of a 
settlement and instructor in sociology at Washington University. For 
ten years I have been professionally engaged in social work and polit- 
ical reform, local and national. That program of studied, directed 
social progress, step by step, by public agitation and legislation, 
seemed to me the practical way of effective service to gradually freeing 
the mass of folks from industrial and political bondage. At the same 
time I was attracted to the solutions of our social problems put forth 
by the radicals. I studied the programs of socialism, the I. W. W., 
European syndicalism and anarchism. I attended their meetings, knew 
their leaders. Some of them became my close personal friends. Sym- 
pathizing with their general ideals of a free society, with much of their 
program, I yet could see no effective way of practical daily service. 
Some six years ago, however, I was so discouraged with social work 
and reform, so challenged by the sacrifices and idealism of some of my 
I. W. W. friends, that I was on the point of getting out altogether, 
throwing respectability overboard and joining the I. W. W. as a man- 
ual worker. 

I thought better of it. My traditions were against it. It was more 
an emotional reaction than a practical form of service. But ever since, 
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I have felt myself heart and soul with the world-wide radical move- 
ments for industrial and political freedom,—wherever and however 
expressed—and more and more impatient with reform. 

Personally, I share the extreme radical philosophy of the future 
society. I look forward to a social order without any external restraints 
upon the individual, save through public opinion and the opinion of 
friends and neighbors. I am not a member of any radical organization, 
nor do I wear any tag by which my views may be classified. I believe 
that all parts of the radical movement serve the common end—freedom 
of the individual from arbitrary external controls. 

When the war came to America, it was an immediate challenge to 
me to help protect those ideals of liberty which seemed to me not only 
the basis of the radical economic view, but of the radical political view 
of the founders of this Republic, and of the whole medizval struggle 
for religious freedom. Before the war was declared I severed all my 
connections in St. Louis, and offered my services to the American 
Union Against Militarism to help fight conscription. Later, that work 
developed into the National Civil Liberties Bureau, organized to help 
maintain the rights of free speech and free press, and the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of liberty of conscience, through liberal provisions for con- 
scientious objectors. This work has been backed both by pro-war lib- 
erals and so-called pacifists. It is not anti-war in any sense. It seemed 
to me the one avenue of service open to me, consistent with my views, 
with the country’s best interest, and with the preservation of the rad- 
ical minority for the struggle after the war. Even if I were not a believer 
in radical theories and movements, I would justify the work I have 
done on the ground of American ideals and traditions alone—as do 
many of those who have been associated with me. They have stood 
for those enduring principles which the revolutionary demands of 
war have temporarily set aside. We have stood against hysteria, mob- 
violence, unwarranted prosecution, the sinister use of patriotism to 
cover attacks on radical and labor movements, and for the unabridged 
right of a fair trial under war statutes. We have tried to keep open 
those channels of expression which stand for the kind of world order 
for which the President is battling today against the tories and mili- 
tarists. 

Now comes the Government to take me from that service and to 
demand of me a service I cannot in conscience undertake. I refuse it 
simply for my own peace of mind and spirit, for the satisfaction of that 
inner demand more compelling than any consideration of punishment 
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or the sacrifice of friendships and reputation. I seek no martyrdom, 
no publicity. I merely meet as squarely as I can the moral issue before 
me, regardless of consequences. 

I realize that your Honor may virtually commit me at once to the 
military authorities, and that I may have merely taken a quicker and 
more inconvenient method of arriving at a military camp. I am pre- 
pared for that—for the inevitable pressure to take an easy way out by 
non-combatant service—with guard-house confinement—perhaps_bru- 
talities, which hundreds of other objectors have already suffered and 
are suffering today in camps. I am prepared for court martial and sen- 
tence to military prison, to follow the 200-300 objectors already sen: 
tenced to terms of 10-g0 years for their loyalty to their ideals. I know 
that the way is easy for those who accept what to me is compromise, 
hard for those who refuse, as I must, any service whatever. And I know 
further, in military prison I shall refuse to conform to the rules for 
military salutes and the like, and will suffer solitary confinement on 
bread and water, shackled to the bars of a cell eight hours a day—as are 
men of like convictions at this moment. 

I am not complaining for myself or others. I am merely advising the 
court that I understand full well the penalty of my heresy, and am pre- 
pared to pay it. The conflict with conscription is irreconcilable. Even 
the liberalism of the President and Secretary of War in dealing with 
objectors leads those of us who are “absolutists’” to a punishment 
longer and severer than that of desperate criminals. 

But I believe most of us are prepared even to die for our faith, just 
as our brothers in France are dying for theirs. To them we are com- 
rades in spirit—we understand one another’s motives, though our 
methods are wide apart. We both share deeply the common experience 
of living up to the truth as we see it, whatever the price. 

Though at the moment I am of a tiny minority, I feel myself just 
one protest in a great revolt surging up from among the people—the 
struggle of the masses against the rule of the world by the few—pro- 
foundly intensified by the war. It is a struggle against the political state 
itself, against exploitation, militarism, imperialism, authority in all 
forms. It is a struggle to break in full force only after the war. Russia 
already stands in the vanguard, beset by her enemies in the camps of 
both belligerents—the Central Empires break asunder from within— 
the labor movement gathers revolutionary force in Britain—and in our 
own country the Nonpartisan League, radical labor and the Socialist 
Party hold the germs of a new social order. Their protest is my pro- 
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test. Mine is a personal protest at a particular law, but it is backed by 
all the aspirations and ideals of the struggle for a world freed of our 
manifold slaveries and tyrannies. 

I ask the Court for no favor. I could do no other than what I have 
done, whatever the court’s decree. I have no bitterness or hate in my 
heart for any man. Whatever the penalty I shall endure it, firm in the 
faith, that whatever befalls me, the principles in which I believe will 
bring forth out of this misery and chaos, a world of brotherhood, har- 
mony and freedom for each to live the truth as he sees it. 

I hope your Honor will not think that I have taken this occasion 
to make a speech for the sake of making a speech. I have read you what 
I have written in order that the future record for myself and for my 
friends may be perfectly clear, and in order to clear up some of the 
matters to which the District Attorney called your attention. I know 
that it is pretty nigh hopeless in times of war and hysteria to get across 
to any substantial body of people, the view of an out and out heretic 
like myself. I know that as far as my principles are concerned, they 
seem to be utterly impractical—mere moon-shine. They are not the 
views that work in the world today. I fully realize that. But I fully 
believe that they are the views which are going to guide in the future. 

Having arrived at the state of mind in which those views mean the 
dearest things in life to me, I cannot consistently, with self-respect, do 
other than I have, namely deliberately to violate an act which seems 
to me to be a denial of everything which ideally and in practice I hold 
sacred. 


JUDGE MAYER’S REMARKS IN 
IMPOSING SENTENCE 


I have not any question at all in my mind that the position which 
you have announced as being held by you, is honestly and conscien- 
tiously held. 

In one regard, out of a considerable number of cases that are of 
similar character, you do stand out in that you have retained your self- 
respect, because you state to the Court your position without quibble, 
and you don’t seek to avoid the consequences of that position, as some 
others who have been much louder in words, have done, by taking the 
chance of a trial and the possibility of escaping through either some 
technicality of the law or through some inability of a Jury to decide 
appropriately on the facts. 
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And therefore I want you to distinctly understand, as I think you 
will, with your ability and intelligence, that I deal with the disposition 
of your case entirely from the standpoint of the law. And although 
our individual views are not considered as a matter of import, it may 
or may not be some satisfaction to know, that while your views are 
exactly opposite to those that I entertain, I cannot help but contrast in 
my mind your self-respecting and manly position in stating views which 
to my mind are intolerable, but which are so stated so as at least to put 
your case in a somewhat different position from that of others to which 
I referred. 

Now it may be impossible for me to convey to your mind success- 
fully the point of view which I think is entertained by the great masses 
of the people, and which must be entertained by the Courts and by 
those, such as the Department of Justice, who are charged with the 
administration of the law. 

In all that you have said, I think that you have lost sight of one 
very fundamental and essential thing for the preservation of that 
American liberty of which by tradition you feel that you are a genuine 
upholder. A Republic can last only so long as its laws are obeyed. 
The freest discussion is permitted, and should be invited in the proc- 
esses that lead up to the enactment of a statute. There should be the 
freest opportunity of discussion as to the methods of the administration 
of the statutes. But the Republic must cease to exist if disobedience 
to any law enacted by the orderly process laid down by the constitu- 
tion is in the slightest degree permitted. That is, from my point of 
view, fundamental. That is the sense, not only from an ideal stand- 
point, but from a practical standpoint. We should not be able, as I 
think most Americans believe, to maintain what we regard as a Gov- 
ernment of free people, if some individual, whether from good or bad 
motives, were able successfully to violate a statute, duly and consti- 
tutionally and properly passed, because his own view of the same might 
differ from that entertained by the law makers who have enacted the 
law, and from that of the Executive who has given it his approval. 

Now that is my point of view, based upon a system whose perpetuity 
rests upon obedience of the law. 

It may often be that a man or woman has greater foresight than the 
masses of the people. And it may be that in the history of things, he, 
who seems to be wrong today, may be right tomorrow. But with those 
possible idealistic and academic speculations a Court has nothing to do. 

I don’t take into consideration any of the details of the organization 
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with which you were connected. I cannot and will not endeavor to 
arrive at any conclusions as to whether its activities were good, bad, 
or indifferent. If it should come before the Court sometime, why then, 
the Court, however composed, will deal with the subject matter as the 
evidence may justify. I am concerned only with your perfectly definite, 
frank statement that you decline to take a step which the law pro- 
vides. I am directing my mind solely to the indictment to which you 
plead guilty. You are entirely right. There can be no compromise. 
There can be neither compromise by you as the defendant, as ‘you say, 
because you don’t wish to compromise, nor can there be compromise 
by the Court, which, for the moment, represents organized society as 
we understand it in this Republic. He who disobeys the law, knowing 
that he does so, with the intelligence that you possess, must, as you are 
prepared to—take the consequences. 

When at times there have been brought in here, ignorant men—men 
of low intelligence—men who have lacked opportunity of education 
and cannot see things clearly—the Court, by whatever Judge may be 
sitting, has seen its way clear to make the punishment light, where 
theoretically under the statutes it might be made severe. You have 
made my task this morning an entirely easy one. I have no difficulty 
in concluding how your case will be treated, because at the moment 
you represent one extreme of thought, and in my capacity at the mo- 
ment, I represent another. I cannot emphasize too strongly that in my 
view, not only could this war not have been successfully and in a self- 
respecting way carried on by the United States Government if such 
an attitude as yours had prevailed, but I think such an attitude would 
have led inevitably to disorder and finally to the destruction of a 
Government, which with all of the imperfections that may attach to 
human government, has proved itself, as I view it, to be a real people’s 
Government, as evidenced by the millions upon millions of men who 
voluntarily obey the laws—and.some of them requiring great sacrifice— 
which, as enacted by the legislature, embody the judgment of the peo- 
ple at large. 

Now in such circumstances, you representing the utterly contrary 
view, you representing—although possibly not meaningly—a position 
which in my judgment if carried out would mean the subversion of all 
the principles dear to the American people, and the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the Republic, there is nothing left for me to do except to im- 
pose the full penalty of the statute. It would be obviously most unwise 
to permit you to go into the army now, and there become a disturbing 
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element and cause the military authorities only ah increase to the many 
great and difficult problems with which they are now dealing. The 
case is one, from the standpoint of the penalty to be imposed, no 
different from that which has been imposed in many similar cases. The 
maximum penalty, as I understand it, is one year in the penitentiary. 
You have already spent twenty days in imprisonment. You ask for no 
compromise. You will get no compromise. You are sentenced to the 
penitentiary for eleven months and ten days. 
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Tue position of the conscientious objectors in the world war who 
refused all military service or the alternatives offered by the govern- 
ment is today as valid as it was then. Two issues are involved, equally 
significant. One is the refusal to serve the interests of governments en- 
gaging in wars for the economic interests of their privileged classes. 
All modern wars are fought for such purposes. The other is refusal 
to be conscripted in any way against the dictates of conscience. One 
is political resistance to an economic system. The other, the resistance 
to a power of the state which denies personal liberty to follow what 
one believes to be right. 

Nothing in the world of conflict today justifies any change in atti- 
tude on the part of those who opposed in the world war either the 
violence of arms or the authority of the state over conscience. 


There may be qualifying considerations as to whether a conscientious 
objector to international wars might not take up arms in defense of 
his country in case of actual invasion, or in defense of a democratic 
government attacked by armed revolt. I am prepared to say that I think 
there are no circumstances under which I would feel justified in taking 
up arms against an invader. I am equally prepared to say that loyalty 
to the democratic method prompts me to support the Spanish govern- 
ment against armed fascist revolt and that I would similarly support 
the police power of any other government so engaged. 
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IN BEHALF OF CIVIL LIBERTY IN ILLINOIS* 
(Speech in Illinois Senate, May 19, 1937) 


Senators: 


It is proposed through the bill of Senator Monroe’s (S. B. 48) to 
repeal an enactment (Sec. 265a to 265g of Criminal Code) which con- 
stitutes a standing threat to civil liberty in Illinois. It is not proposed 
to repeal all the criminal code, as one might suspect from the outcry. 
Not all of it, no—nor indeed any of our old and adequate legal defense 
against treason, sedition, or violence. All these will stand as before. 
Our liberties are as safe as ever, if such ancient safeguards can make 
them safe. 

We merely propose in the sanity of peace time to repeal certain 
provisions enacted inconsiderately and intemperately as a response 
to war and industrial hysteria. Having recovered our sanity, we wish 
to erase from the record the evidence of a former phobia. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has indeed meantime invalidated a similar 
statute in Oregon and has but now reversed the judgment of Georgia 
in the conviction of Angelo Herndon. We propose, then, to unite 
humanity and practical sagacity in bringing Illinois alongside the 
Supreme Court with respect to civil liberty. 

This action we take in self-defense. However it may be with other 
Senators, I acknowledge that as for myself I need defense against my 
own insensitivity. These provisions which are to be repealed would 
not likely affect my friends or myself, though it is true that similar laws 
in the early days of this Republic did all but send Thomas Jefferson 
to jail. It is the poor, the ignorant, and those socially “outside” who 


* This speech was in defense of a bill by Senator James O. Monroe, introduced 
the second time in 1937 in the Senate of Illinois, to repeal the broad Illinois statute 
which makes it a felony (punishable in prison from 1 to 10 years) to advocate in 
any manner “the reformation or overthrow, by violence or any other unlawful 
means, of the representative form of government .. .” or to publish, sell or dis- 
tribute any such advocacy, or to organize or join any organization with this object, 
or to display at any meeting for such advocacy a flag or other patriotic insignia. 
The statute, moreover, makes it a misdemeanor (punishable by fine of $500 to $1,000 
or/and jail sentence of six months to a year) voluntarily to attend a meeting aimed 
at such advocacy or knowingly to permit the use of a building for the purpose 
of such a meeting. 

There is no actual prospect as yet in Illinois for such repeal to carry a majority 
in the General Assembly. 
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will be hit by such laws, if and when they dare to voice their grievances 
publicly during strenuous times. I want defense against despising the 
poor, for I once was poor; I want defense against despising the igno- 
rant, for I am always and ever ignorant; I want defense against ignoring 
the alien, for it is only through the new that I myself can escape pro- 
vincialism and keep myself growing. 

I still recall with a touch of horror what I once learned from a 
British doctor of man’s inhumanity to man. I gathered from him that 
he habitually did not use anaesthetics in his surgical practice upon the 
natives in South Africa. I expressed surprise that the British civil service 
did not furnish its doctors with anaesthetics. It was not that, he blandly 
assured me, but rather the fact that he had early learned that natives did 
not feel pain as we do which relieved him of the trouble of anaesthetiz- 
ing them when he operated. There, Senators, but for the grace of God go 
I and you and you and you. We all easily forget the sensitivities of 
those outside our group; and one evidence of this forgetfulness is the 
presence on our statute books of these enactments which penalize the 
open expression by anybody of grievances which were they ours we 
would express or “burst.” We call such expression radicalism, or even 
communism; but these are terms whose ordinary meaning arises from 
being attached to men whom we do not like. 

My opponent at the last election, himself then a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Senate, came to dislike me so much that he called me a 
communist, and got a great newspaper in Chicago to do the same, when 
every Senator here knows that I am a conservative. I have even written 
a book against communism and fascism (The Promise of American 
Politics). But I don’t want statutes upon the books of Illinois which 
will enable me in the name of law to send to prison anybody whom 
I might under excitement call a communist or think a fascist. The 
best defense I can have against this worst side of myself is to remove 
such easy instruments of intolerance from the statute books. And I 
cannot believe that I am alone in need of protection against my own 
insensitivity. 

Moreover, we all alike need this repeal as protection for our society 
against stored up vengeance. Hurt men, as Senator Gunning has ob- 
served, are more likely to break out in action when they are bottled 
up in speech. Up to a point at least, the free and open expression of 
grievances is the cheapest protection we have against aggression. This is 
so partly because talk is its own reward. Half the mouthing of mal- 
contents is talking to see what they are going to say, even as with us 
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Senators. Frequently when we see what we’ve said, we like it so much 
that we take the word for the deed or we like it so little that we spare 
the deed in penitence for the malpractice of our own mouths. Soap- 
box oratory is mostly foamy frolic and ought, in general, to be left 
unhampered as partial cure for the grievances that produce it. 

Deprive common men of this opportunity, and you deprive them of 
the only liberty that really costs nobody anything—freedom of speech. 
Freedom is so hard to preserve that we ought to strain every effort to 
guarantee as much of it as is humanly possible. Whoever forecloses 
talk is not likely to allow other more expensive forms of freedom. Sena- 
tor S’s absent-minded remark, at which I saw many a smile, that the 
revolutionary freedom of the Fathers was justified, as that of their 
sons is not, because the Fathers talked and fought against tyranny, 
comes to mind. 

Really the only way we have to find out what these developing 
grievances of citizens are is to encourage them to talk, and to honor 
their poets and others who speak for them. The talk invites remedy 
while yet there is time for remedy. Statesmen will educate them- 
selves in justice by listening to grievances, and they will justify them- 
selves by remedying the causes of complaint rather than by taking the 
easy way with complainers, i. e., the stopping of mouths that are less 
mighty when left unmuzzled. 

It is surely time for us to take stock of the meaning of what may 
actually be meant by the American way of life when a man as intelli- 
gent as Senator S, and a Senator as magnanimous as he, stands on 
the floor of this Senate and alleges Americanism as a reason against this 
repeal. Surely freedom of speech, guaranteed by the Bill of Rights 
and tolerated in the spirit of customary sportsmanship, surely freedom 
of speech is of the essence of Americanism. Then this repeal is neces- 
sary to preserve for Illinois the American way of life. For this proposal 
is to repeal a statute which makes a felony of some such freedom. 

Senator S is obviously confused, and he is not the only man in 
America confused upon this point: He says that he wants to allow 
freedom, that he sees the good it does men to talk freely and the 
harm it spares other men. But there is, thinks he, a limit to wise 
tolerance of talk. Well, certain laws do hamper talk—hamper it at 
the boundary of libel, at the boundary of obscenity, and at the thresh- 
old of imminent disaster to the State. Otherwise, there is no just and 
legal limit to talk. The statute which we hope to repeal seeks to limit 
free speech at the boundary of advocacy of change by revolution. 
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Through this statute we have in Illinois drawn the line of tolerance 
at the advocacy of change by violent means. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, however, does not draw the line there. It draws 
the line at the perpetration of violence, not at the advocacy of violence. 
Between these two there is a wide gulf. Nor can advocacy become the 
occasion of repressive State action until it is the cause of overt offense. 
This causal relation is so hard to show that it shifts the burden of 
proof from the advocates of violence to those who would in the name 
of law repress advocacy thereof. It was this all important distinction 
which the Fathers had in mind when they made clear that a citizen 
of the United States cannot commit treason in thought, cannot be 
guilty of treason in speech. Only action is treasonable. In this regard 
the American way of life differs from most other ways of life, historic 
and contemporary. Into the very Bill of Rights the Fathers wrote this 
radical notion, that action alone can be treasonable in America, and 
it only in the presence of two witnesses to the action. 

Bogus patriotic societies will not follow the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court in the latitude of this liberal allowance to freedom; 
but Senators of Illinois may be expected to rise above such mock 
masculinity as is proclaimed and practiced against the helpless by these 
would-be he-men. Look you, Senators, must we not allow what the 
Constitution and Court allow? In this recent Herndon decision, of 
which we have been speaking, the Court has allowed a Negro to talk; 
has allowed a Negro to talk who was a genuine communist, a member 
of the Party itself; has allowed a Negro communist to talk up com- 
munist organization among other Negroes of the deep South. It has 
allowed this freedom, and has ordered Georgia to allow this freedom, 
by reversing the decision of the supreme court of that State upholding 
a statute which forbade such freedom. And it has done this in the 
name of the Constitution and on behalf of the American way of life. 
Shall we stand with the Court, or shall we create in Illinois a provincial 
patriotism? 

To see how and why the Court has come to this position would be 
to substitute for a parsimonious patriotism a deep and wise conf- 
dence in America and in its guardian genius. Of the Georgia statute 
as interpreted by the Georgia court our United States Supreme Court 
declares: “So vague and indeterminate are the boundaries thus set to 
the freedom of speech and assembly that the law necessarily violates 
the guarantees of liberty embodied in the Fourteenth Amendment.” 
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(I do not need to remark, unless it be to Senator L, that I am quoting 
not from the minority, but from the majority, opinion of the Court!) 

Now what did the Georgia statute declare and what did the Georgia 
court hold, to justify such high stricture upon both? The statute, in 
this regard, like the Illinois one under dispute, provided for the 
punishment of the mere advocacy of violent change. The Georgia court 
interpreted this to impute guilt to advocacy regardless of whether 
“the alleged offender should have intended that an insurrection should 
follow instantly or at any given time . . . it would be sufficient that 
he intended it to happen at any time, as a result of his influence, by 
those whom he sought to incite.” That was its first holding. Under 
subsequent pressure the Georgia court rounded off the roughest cor- 
ners of that ruling by condoning conviction only “if the accused in- 
tended that an insurrection ‘should happen at any time within which 
he might reasonably expect his influence to continue to be directly 
operative in causing such action by those whom he sought to induce.’ ”’ 

It was the first ruling of the Georgia court as modified by the 
second ruling which the United States Supreme Court over-ruled. Let 
its indictment ring throughout Illinois: “No reasonably ascertainable 
standard of guilt is prescribed.” “The statute, as construed and ap- 
plied,” continues our final voice of constitutionalism, “amounts 
merely to a dragnet which may enmesh anyone who agitates for a 
change of government if a jury can be persuaded that he ought to 
have foreseen his words would have some effect in the future conduct 
of others.” Is it not clear that such a rule and ruling as is here over- 
ruled might have sent Thomas Jefferson to prison for his declaring 
that a revolution every so often would be a good thing for America? 
And hardly a braggart patriot today who would not have been 
nabbing at Jefferson’s heels had the great Democrat been packed off 
to prison for expressing his profound conviction that revolution is 
always justifiable as final resort against suppression and the threat 
of revolution salutary to prevent the necessity of a final resort. 

Our highest tribunal is not without a reasoned view of this liberal 
course. It is not blind to the fact that such advocacy may now and 
then initiate violence. No; but it is alive to the fact that it may not 
and usually does not. It insists upon giving the benefit of the doubt 
to freedom. Let those who fear freedom prove that free speech causes 
violence. This is the demand of the Court. It requires of Georgia 
“A reasonably ascertainable standard” of the guilt of violence. In 
other cases the Court has itself submitted such a standard. “The 
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question in every case,’ as the Court has reiterated, “is whether the 
words used are used in such circumstances and are of such a nature 
as to create a clear and present danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress [or any State] has a right to prevent. 
It is a question of proximity and degree.” “Proximity and degree” . . . 
“clear and present danger’—these are the liberal leeways to freedom 
upon which the Court insisted even in war time, and these are the 
leeways upon which good Americans will insist all the more in peace 
time. Thus the Court upholds the constitutional provision that treason 
cannot be committed in thought or speech, but only in action. Thus 
the court distinguishes advocacy of violence from perpetration of 
violence, penalizing the one only when and because it produces the 
other. 

Of the communistic program found upon Herndon when he was 
arrested in Georgia the Court declares: “This vague declaration falls 
short of an attempt to bring about insurrection either immediately or 
within a reasonable time but amounts merely to a statement of ultimate 
ideals.” Ideals belong to the sphere of privacy which constitutes each 
citizen a man. Action alone belongs to law. Speech mediating thought 
and action can be penalized only where it as action initiates illegal 
action. 

Why keep as law what few peace officers would now dare enforce, 
and what no state court would, after the Herndon decision, jeopardize 
its reputation to validate? Why keep for those outside our privileged 
groups a law which one day, the wind veering leftward, could be used 
against our conservative selves tacking, talking to the Right? There 
are, unfortunately, those who, forgetting this sombre fact of reversal, 
would shortsightedly liquidate Americanism under the pathetic hope 
of upholding it. 
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Trave.ine through America from October to April’s end, and 
now in Europe, it seems to me that nothing is so urgent these days 
as an unceasing defense of civil liberties—otherwise there will be 
nothing to dance or make music about save death. Civil liberty is 
the surest antidote for the poison of racial persecution which now 
paralyzes the world. No freedom—economic or aesthetic—is pos- 
sible without it. It is a revolting feeling to be an “Aryan” and 
have to read the heartbreaking news from Germany and Austria. 
It is a sickening feeling to be a human being when one reads the 
news from Spain or China. 
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WE uap set up the “stone” on Sorcanera’s little table in the middle 
of the street, and we were standing around it talking about the news- 
paper we were going to have, about fifteen of us, I think I said. 

There was the Hero of Porto Pia, who had the clearest handwriting 
and would have to be the one to do the writing of the sheet. There 
was General Baldissera, who knew about grammar and how to get up 
good long sentences. There was Raffaele Scarpone, to whom the Un- 
known Hand had explained how the stone worked. And there were 
Antonio Braciola, Pasquale Cipolla, Ciro Zironda, Vincenzo Scorza, 
Giacinto Barletta, Giovanni Testone, Anacleto the tailor, Alberto Sac- 
cone and Michele Zompa. Besides myself and Sorcanera. 

The first argument we had was over what name the newspaper ought 
to have. 

The Hero of Porto Pia wanted some name like the ones they have in 
the city: The Messenger, The Tribune, or something like that. But 
Raffaele Scarpone, who had inherited all Berardo’s manner, made him 
keep quiet. 

“We're not running any imitation newspaper. No other newspaper 
like this ever came out!” pronounced Scarpone. 

Michele Zompa suggested a good name: The Truth, which seemed 
to mean a whole lot. 

But Scarpone turned up his nose at it. 

“The Truth?” he said. “Who knows what the truth is?” 

“We may not know it, but we want to know, don’t we?” said 
Michele. 

“And when you do find it out,” returned Scarpone, “what soup 
are you going to make for us out of it?” 

That was the way he got his thinking done. 

General Baldissera had a good idea too: Justice. 

“You must be crazy, though,” Scarpone said to him. “Isn't it always 
justice that has been against us?” 

To understand his objection you have to understand that around 
our way “justice” means the federal troopers. To have anything to 
do with justice means with the troopers. To fall into the hands of 


* This excerpt printed with permission of Random House, N. Y. 
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justice means to fall into the hands of troopers. To be in the service of 
justice means to be a spy, to be the confidential agent of the troopers. 

“But what I mean is real justice,” responded the old shoemaker 
irritatedly. “Equal justice for all.” 

“You'll get that up in heaven.” snapped Raffaele Scarpone. 

What could you say to that? 

Sorcanera suggested as a name for the newspaper The Farmers’ 
Trumpet Call. 

But her suggestion was not discussed. 

“What must we do?” said Scarpone. 

“We must get a name for it,” the Hero suggested. “You go and 
make a suggestion.” 

“I have already made my suggestion: ‘What Must We Do?’” said 
Scarpone. 

When, after repeating it to ourselves several times, we caught on 
that Scarpone wanted us to have as a name for the newspaper the 
phrase “What must we do?” we stared at each other in surprise. 

“But that’s no name,” said the Hero, “that’s no kind of name. 
What we need is a real name. The kind of name you can use up top 
on a newspaper, see? All written out handsome, see what I mean?” 

“All right then, you just write out, up top on this paper, in your 
handsomest handwriting WHAT MUST WE bo?” replied Scarpone. 
“That'll be a real name for it.” 

“But a name like that will have them all laughing at us,” objected 
the Hero again. “Suppose a copy of our newspaper gets down to Rome, 
everybody that gets a look at it will bust out laughing.” 

Raffaele Scarpone went into a rage. The newspaper had to be a 
farmers’ newspaper, the first newspaper of the farmers, made by 
farmers, for farmers only. Anything they might think about it in Rome 
was so much tripe to him. 

Baldissera said Scarpone was right. So his suggestion was adopted. 

While the Hero, in an unpleasant mood, was beginning to write out 
the name of the newspaper, the argument passed on to the subject of 
the first article. 

Michele Zompa proposed: 

“The first article ought to have this title, and I know you'll all 
agree: “They Have Murdered Berardo Viola.’” 

Scarpone was willing, but he wanted to run it out longer: 

“ “They Have Murdered Berardo Viola, What Must We Do?’”’ 

“It’s already in the name ‘What Must We Do?’” Michele said. 
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“That’s not enough,” answered Scarpone. “Have to repeat it right 
over again. If you don’t keep repeating it the name doesn’t mean any- 
thing. It’d be better to throw it away altogether. ‘What must we do?’— 
that’s what we have to keep repeating in every article. “They have 
seized our water on us, what must we do?’ Get the idea? ‘Our priest 
has refused to bury our dead, what must we do?’ ‘They violate our 
women in the name of the law, what must we do?’ ‘Don Circostanza 
is a pimp, what must we do?’ ” 

Then we all caught on what Scarpone meant and we all agreed 
with him. 

There was another little discussion about Berardo’s name. Baldissera 
claimed that you wrote Viola with two l’s, but Michele Zompa stuck to 
one | being enough. But then the Hero said he knew a way to write 
it so that anyone would be in doubt whether there were one or two I’s 
and that ended the discussion. 

As soon as I saw there would be no more talk going on I left the 
crowd of them and went home again to be alone with my son for a 
spell, because I had been thinking I had lost him and now I had found 
him. 

It was late in the evening when they came around to my house 
with a package of thirty copies of the newspaper WHAT MUST WE DO? 
for me to take over and give out in San Benedetto, where I was pretty 
well acquainted. The next day the other farmers were going to give 
out the newspaper in the other villages nearby. In all five hundred 
copies had been made. 

My wife’s family lives in San Benedetto and we got the idea of all 
three of us going to San Benedetto to celebrate the freeing of my son. 
It was our salvation that we did. 

We set out for San Benedetto the afternoon of the next day. I had 
the newspapers all given out inside a half hour. In the evening we had 
dinner at San Benedetto and around nine we started back to Fonta- 
mara. Halfway there we heard shots a long way off. 

“Whose feast day is it today?” my wife asked, trying to guess which 
village the shots were coming from. 

It was pretty hard to tell whose feast day it could be. San Luigi was 
over with already and Santa Anna hadn’t come yet. 

When we had gone along further the shots began to get more 
frequent. 

“You might almost think those shots were coming from Fontamara,” 
I remarked. 
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Just then a teamster from Manaforno passed us, coming from 
downtown way. 

“Hey, you Fontamarans!” he shouted at us without pulling up, 
“there’s a war on at Fontamara!” 

We kept on straight ahead. 

“War? What does he mean, war?” we kept asking each other. 

“War among the Fontamarans—that’s impossible!” we kept saying 
to each other. 

“Some war by the Promoter against Fontamara? But why should 
there be one?” 

Every now and then the shots would taper off, then they would com- 
mence again closer together than before. As we got along further it 
grew clearer all the time that the shooting was coming from Fontamara 
and it was rifle shooting. 

“What must we do?” we asked each other. 

(It was Scarpone’s question: WHAT MUST WE DO?) 

But the question was now harder to answer. 

Meanwhile we kept on straight ahead. 

At the crossways between the Pescina road and the Fontamara road 
Pasquale Cipolla rose up before us. 

“Where are you trying to go? To Fontamara? Are you crazy?” 
Cipolla cried at us and began running toward Pescina. 

We began to run after him. 

“What is there going on at Fontamara anyway?” I shouted after 
Pasquale Cipolla. “What are they doing all this shooting for?” 

“Tt’s war, it’s war,” answered Cipolla. “It’s war against the farmers— 
against that newspaper of theirs they had.” 

“And what are the others doing?” I asked. 

“Everybody who could tried to save himself. Everybody got away 
that could do it,” answered Cipolla without halting. 

“Did Scarpone get away?” my son asked. 

“God rest his soul,” said Cipolla, making the sign of the cross. 

“Did Venerdi Santo get away?” 

“God rest his soul,” said Cipolla, making the sign of the cross again. 

“What about Ponzio Pilato?” I asked. 

“He took the road up the mountain.” 

“Michele Zompa?”’ 

“He took the Ortona road.” 

“General Baldissera?”’ 

“God rest his soul.” 
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“Who else is dead?” 

In the distance we heard a thudding of horses coming toward us. 

They were probably Pescina troopers on their way to Fontamara. 

We plunged into the fields. In the darkness we lost sight of Pasquale 
Cipolla. 

We never had any more word of him. 

We never had any more word of the rest of them. Nor of which of 
them died and which saved themselves. Nor of our own home. Nor of 
our land. 


We are here now. 

We reached here over the border, through the Unknown Hand. 

But it is clear that we cannot stay here. 

What must we do? 

After all this suffering and all this fighting, all these tears and all 
this anguish, all this blood, all this hate, and all this hopelessness. 

What must we do? 
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Rainer Maria Rivke: Born in Prag in December, 1875, the son of 
Joseph Rilke, a railroad official who had been a soldier, and his wife 
Sophia. His father would have made a soldier of him; his uncle 
Jaroslav, head of the family, a lawyer; but private and public school- 
ing, military school, business school, led to neither, and it was in his 
studies at the University: literature, philosophy, religion, the German 
language—that he felt most at home. Fated to lead a wandering and 
unsettled life, it is the more remarkable that he grew up, through a 
rather sentimental youth (in which he gave away his poems to hos- 
pitals and libraries for the benefit of the people), with a strong inner 
conviction of his destiny as a poet, to which he clung through many 
uncertain years. Outwardly, there are practically no striking events to 
record in his life. In his early twenties he made two trips to Russia 
which deeply influenced his thought; for the rest he studied, wrote, 
lectured, living in and near Berlin, and for a time associated with the 
colony of artists at Worpswede, near Bremen. Here he met and mar- 
ried Clara Westhoff, a sculptress. (Their daughter and only child, 
Ruth, has, with her husband, Dr. Carl Sieber, edited the seven vol- 
umes of his letters published by Insel-Verlag). Through his wife he 
met Rodin, to whom he acted as a sort of secretary for a while and 
who greatly influenced his views of life and art. He lived for many 
years, intermittently, in Paris and in Munich. His travels took him to 
Italy, Sweden and Denmark, Egypt, Spain, as well as France and 
Austria. From 1919 until his death on December goth, 1926, he lived 
in Switzerland, for the most part as the guest of his generous friend, 
Mr. Werner Reinhart of Winterthur, in the tiny stone 12th-century 
“chateau” of Muzot, above Sierre, in the Valais, the nearest thing he 
ever found to a home. It was here that he completed the Dutnese 
Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus, besides translating poems of 
Valéry and writing poems in French, his last undertakings. His com- 
plete works are published in a six-volume edition, planned with his 
approval, by Insel-Verlag (in addition to the volumes of letters). 

The principal English translations of his works that have appeared 
are: 


Poems (Jessie Lemont, Tobias A. Wright, New York, 1918) 

Auguste Rodin (Jessie Lemont and Hans Trausil, Sunwise Turn, 
Inc., New York, 1919) 

The Journal of My Other Self (Die Aufzetchnungen des Malte 
Laurids Brigge) (M. D. Herter Norton and John Linton, New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1930)* 

Elegies from the Castle of Duino (Duineser Elegien) (V. and E. 
Sackville-West, Hogarth Press, London, 1931) 


* Published in England as The Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge (John Linton, 
Hogarth Press, London, 193-). 
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The Tale of the Love and Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke 
(M. D. Herter Norton, New York, Norton, 1932) 

Stories of God (M. D. Herter Norton and Nora Purtscher-Wyden- 
bruck, New York, Norton, 1932) 

Letters to a Young Poet (M. D. Herter Norton, New York, Nor- 
ton, 1934) 

Poems (J. B. Leishman, London, Hogarth Press, 1934) 

Requiem and Other Poems (ditto, 1935) 

Sonnets to Orpheus (ditto, 193-) 

Later Poems (ditto, 1938) 


Several poems by Rilke are included in “German Classics of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries,” edited by Kuno Francke (Vol. 
XVIII), and in Margarete Muensterberg’s “Harvest of German Verse,” 
both published between 1913-16; in “An Anthology of World Poetry,” 
edited by Mark Van Doren, New York, Albert and Charles Boni, 
1928; and Hester Pickman, in her article on Rilke in Hound and 
Horn, Vol. IV, 1931, has translated numerous quotations from the 
Duino Elegies. 


M. D. HERTER NORTON is the translator of Rilke’s Aufzetch- 
nungen des Malte Laurids Brigge (The Journal of My Other Self with 
John Linton, 1930), The Tale of the Love and Death of Cornet 
Christopher Rilke (1932), Stories of God (with Nora Purtscher- 
Wydenbruck, 1932), Letters to a Young Poet (1934); also of Paul 
Bekker’s Story of Music (with Alice Kortschak, Norton, 1927); is the 
author of a small volume on String Quartet Playing (Carl Fischer, 
1925); with Roy Harris edited Bach’s Art of the Fugue for string 
quartet (G. Schirmer, 1935; recorded for Columbia by the Roth String 
Quartet), and is now at work on a volume of translations from 
Rilke’s poetry. 


RANDOLPH BOURNE: Born in Bloomfield, New Jersey, May 30, 
1886. Died in New York, December 22, 1918. 

In 1910 entered Columbia, graduating in 1913 as holder of the 
Gilder Fellowship, which enabled him to spend a year of study and 
investigation in Europe. Began to contribute to The Atlantic Monthly 
in 1911. His first book, Youth and Life, a volume of essays, appeared 
in 1913. Was a member of the contributing staff of The New Republic 
during its first three years; later was a contributing editor of. The 
Seven Arts and The Dial. In addition to his first collection of essays 
and a large number of miscellaneous articles and book reviews, had 
two other books published: Education and Living and The Gary 
Schools, At the time of his death was engaged on a novel and a study 
of the political future. History of a Literary Radical (1920), and Un- 
timely Papers (1919), were published posthumously. 


‘THEODORE DREISER: Born: 1871 in Terre Haute, Indiana. Be- 
gan newspaper work for Chicago Globe, 1892. Became dramatic editor, 
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travelling correspondent for various newspapers, and subsequently 
editor of various publications, up to 1910. Author of Sister Carrie 
(1900), Jennie Gerhardt (1911), The Financier (1912), The Titan 
(1914), The Genius (1915), A Book about Myself (1922), An American 
Tragedy (1925), Tragic America (1932), as well as numerous further 
novels and volumes of poetry, philosophy, plays, travels. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU: (1817-62). Born in Concord, Mass. 
Author: Walden (1854), Civil Disobedience, Cape Cod (1865), Friend- 
ship, Love, Marriage, Life Without Principle, A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers (1849), Letters to Various. Persons (1865). 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ: Born in Hoboken, New Jersey, 1864. In 
1883 began to study photography in Germany. Is recognized as the 
father of modern pictorial photography. Beginning in 1887, won over 
150 medals within a very few years, for his photographs in competitions 
held in all parts of the world, but nevertheless soon began actively 
to oppose the competitive system of prize giving. By 1890 he was 
recognized as the leader of the entire modern photographic move- 
ment in America. Wrote numerous articles for photographic and 
other magazines; also arranged numerous photographic exhibitions. 
As early as 1890, exhibition authorities all over the world (mainly 
art-exhibition authorities interested in photography) called upon 
Stieglitz to select and send whatever American photographic work he 
felt to be of significance, to all of the important international pho- 
tographic exhibitions. 

Editor of The American Amateur Photographer (1892-1896); 
founder and editor of the official organ of the Camera Club of New 
York: Camera Notes (1897-1902), and leader of the Photo-Secession 
movement beginning in 1902. It was for the exhibitions of the Photo- 
Secession movement that the original Photo-Secession Gallery at 291 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, was founded, which subsequently 
developed into what became known simply as “291,” 

Edited and published Camera Work, a quarterly magazine (1902- 
1917). At “291” (1g093 to 1917), and through the publication Camera 
Work introduced to America, and constantly fought for the recog- 
nition of pioneer work in photography, painting, sculpture, literature, 
printing. Has continued to do this at The Intimate Gallery (1925-1929) 
and An American Place (1929- ye 

Stieglitz first introduced to America such work as that of Rodin, 
Cézanne, Picasso, Matisse, Lautrec, Brancusi, Rousseau, Nadelman, 
Marius de Zayas, Picabia, among others. Held the first exhibitions of 
Negro sculpture, Children’s work, and the original Dadaism .. . as 
well as consistent exhibitions, in most cases including their first, of 
such Americans as Alfred Maurer, Demuth, Dove, Lachaise, Marin, 
O’Keeffe, Hartley; published the first work of Gertrude Stein... 
and beginning in 1895 introduced the photography of such men and 
women as D. O. Hill, Julia Cameron, Eduard J. Steichen, Craig An- 
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nan, Gertrude Kasebier, Clarence H. White, Baron de Meyer, Robert 
Demachy, Alvin Coburn, Hans Watzek, Heinrich Kiihn, Hugo Henne- 
berg, Paul Strand... . \ : : 

Due to his efforts, and primarily because of the quality of his own 
work, succeeded in establishing photography as a recognized art form; 
to be respected on the same basis as other already accepted art forms. 
His photographs were the first to be sought by museums in this coun- 
try for their permanent collections, and because of the acceptance of 
his work the doors of museums are now open to photography... . 
In photography has created a tradition that all who wish to practice 
that art with clarity and integrity must follow. Stieglitz’s photographs 
may be seen at An American Place, 509 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, and at the Boston, Metropolitan and Cleveland Museums. Has 
made a series of thousands of photographs stating his philosophy in 
pictorial terms; in the form of what he has called Equivalents: Songs 
of the Skies, of New York, of cities, of nature: of trees, of mountains, 
of grasses, of wood; of man-made objects: houses, barns, automobiles; 
of people, of relationships. . 


FRANZ KAFKA: was born on the grd of July 1883, in the Prague 
“Old Town.” His father had a wholesale business on the Old Town 
Square, and was a highly successful business man proud of his busi- 
ness acumen and physical strength. Kafka’s mother on the other hand 
came of a line of learned dreamers with leanings towards the exotic 
and the eccentric. Kafka never got on well with his father, who had 
no understanding of his son’s nature. He was the eldest child: the 
next two children, both boys died in infancy; six years later, the first 
of three sisters was born. With these three Kafka had very little con- 
tact; they clung together, and had very little to do in common with 
him. It was only later, during his illness, that the youngest sister 
became one of his most trusted and loyal friends. His childhood was 
unbelievably lonely. 

Went to German elementary school, and later to the German Gram- 
mar School in the Old Town Square. In 1901 went to The Prague 
University where he first did half a year’s German Language and 
Literature and then went over to Law—which faculty he chose not 
because he was in the least interested in Law, but because it seemed to 
offer hope of a post where he might have some time, at least, for him- 
self. Became Doctor of Law in July 1906. In 1908 after a short period 
as clerk in an insurance office procured a post in the semi-state office 
of the “Arbeiter-Unfall-Versicherungs-Anstalt” in Prag. Was generally 
popular in his office; and his work was highly thought of by his 
superiors. 

In 1912 met a young woman from Berlin: F. B., his relations with 
whom were the strongest influence in his life for the next five years. 
In April 1914, he became engaged to her, but in July broke off the 
engagement. After meetings in 1915 and 1916 in Bodenbach and 
Marienbad, respectively, he became engaged to her a second time only 
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a break off the engagement finally in 1917 on the ground of his 
illness. 

After the outbreak of the War, was accepted for military service, 
but released from it as the employee of an office doing essential work. 
Later tried to have this decision reconsidered and to go on active 
service, as a way out of his complicated love affair. Illness however, 
ruined the plan. In August 1921, he began to cough blood but dis- 
missed the illness as of purely “psychic” origin. It was not until 
September 4th that his friend Max Brod (whose friendship begun 
during their University studies, was the most constant and deepest 
in Katka’s life) persuaded him to see a doctor, The disease was diag- 
nosed as pulmonary catarrh, with a danger of tuberculosis. He was 
given three months’ leave. He refused to go to a sanatorium, but 
consented to live on an estate at Zurau, near Saaz. His leave was 
prolonged several times. Once or twice he tried to return to his work, 
but never for long. Most of his remaining years were spent in sanatoria, 
and finally, in 1924, in the Kierling Sanatorium, near Vienna, he 
succumbed to the disease. 

Very little of his work was published during his lifetime. His first 
book, Betrachtung, was published in January 1913 and Der Heizer in 
May of the same year. In 1915 he was awarded the Fontane Prize for 
Der Heizer. Das Vortetl and Die Verwandlung also appeared in 1913. 
In 1918 were published Ein Landarzt and Aus einer Strafkolonie. In 
1924 the Hungerkiinstler appeared. Two other prose pieces appeared 
in 1908 in the monthly Hyperion: Gesprach mit dem Betrunkenen, 
and Gesprach mit dem Bettler. The rest of his work, including the 
three great novels (unfinished), Amerika, Der Prozess and Das Schloss 
were published posthumously by Max Brod. Also: author of Tage- 
biicher und Briefe, and Erzahlungen und Kleine Prosa. In English, 
The Castle and the Trial have been published. 


ANAIS NIN: Born in Spain 1903. First began to write at eleven, 
while sailing from Europe to America. First book published in 1931 
(Titus, Paris): D. H. Lawrence. U nprofessional Study. 

Lived in Germany, Belgium, France, Cuba, America, Italy, etc. 

Second book published 1934: House of Incest, Paris, Villa Seurat 
Series. 

Wrote Diary of 50 volumes. (Unpublished.) 

Danced Spanish dances on stage. Was artist’s model at 20 years of 
age. Now living on a barge on the Seine. A new book: Chaotica will 
appear in the Fall: Villa Seurat Series. _ int: 

A long study of her diary appeared in The Criterion (England) 
called Une Etre Etoilique, by Henry Miller. 


E. E. CUMMINGS: Born in Cambridge, Mass., 1894—. Graduated 
from Harvard 1915. The Enormous Room, first prose work, 1922. 
Also author of: Tulips and Chimnies (1923), Is 5 (1926), Him (a 
play [1927]; also was produced by Provincetown Players 1928); Eimi, 
Tom, No Thanks, Collected Poems, etc. 
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DOROTHY NORMAN: (1igo5- _). Author: Dualities, a volume 
of poems (An American Place, 1932); Co-Editor of America and Alfred 
Stieglitz (Doubleday, Doran, 1934); poems and articles in various 
publications, 


IGNAZIO SILONE: Born in Pescina dei Marsi, a town in the 
Abruzzi, in southern Italy, in 1900—. When the World War broke 
out, declared himself a pacifist. At 18 became the editor of a Com- 
munist paper, and continued journalistic activities underground after 
the establishment of the Fascist regime, until he was forced into exile. 
Now living in Ziirich. Author of Fontamara, Bread and Wine. A School 
for Dictators will be published by Harper & Brothers at the end of 
November, 1938. 


ANDRE MALRAUx: Born in Paris, 1go2—. Author: Man’s Fate, 
Days of Wrath, Psychology of Art, etc. Amateur archeologist. Has 
been active on Loyalist side in present Spanish conflict. Man’s Hope, 
from which the passages printed are taken, is being published Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1938 (Random House, N. Y.). 


KENNETH PATCHEN: Born in Ohio 1911. Author of Before the 
Brave, 1936, Random House. Awarded Guggenheim Fellowship same 
year. New book is entitled First Will and Testament. Engaged on a 
long work—The Hunted City, which will be published in six volumes. 


IRVING BRANT: Author of Storm Over The Constitution. Editor 
of the editorial page of the St. Louis Star-Times. 


RAY H. ABRAMS: Department of Sociology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Author: Preachers Present Arms. Contributor to scholarly 
journals on historical and sociological subjects; has lectured frequently 
on European affairs. 


ROGER N. BALDWIN: Born in Boston, 1884—. Since the World 
War: Director of the American Civil Liberties Union (originally 
National Civil Liberties Bureau during the War). 


PROFESSOR T. V. SMITH: Born in Texas. Taught both English 
Literature and Philosophy at the University of Texas before coming 
North to be (since 1927) Professor of Philosophy and Editor of The 
International Journal of Ethics, University of Chicago. Has been 
Illinois State Senator for four years and is now Democratic nominee 
in Illinois for congressman-at-large. Author of the Legislative Council 
in Illinois, radiorator on University of Chicago Round Table (NBC) 
and for the Democratic National Committee (1926). Has written many 
books on philosophy and politics, including Democratic Way of Life, 
Beyond Conscience, Philosophers in Hades, and Promise of American 
Politics. 
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ANGNA ENTERS: Mime; Author: First Person Plural; has had sev- 


eral exhibitions of paintings and has published articles in various 
publications. 


CHARLES OLSON: Born in Worcester, Mass., 1910. Now lives in 
Gloucester, Mass. Educated at Wesleyan, Yale and Harvard; taught at 
Wesleyan and Clark; now teaching at Harvard. Lear and Moby-Dick is 
part of a critical and biographical book on Melville on which he has 
been at work for some years. 
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